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CROCODILE     TEARS 

An  intensely  human  story  of  those 
marriages  of  the  Great  War  which 
were  hastily  entered  into  during  a 
short  leave  from  the  Front.  Phoebe 
and  Henry  certainly  "married  in 
haste"  and  this  story  shows  how  they 
"repented  at  leisure."  As  time  went 
on  Phoebe  became  more  and  more 
disillusioned  about  her  husband  ;  she 
had  thought  him  understanding,  but 
found  him  merely  narrow  and  lack- 
ing in  sense  of  humour ;  what  she 
had  believed  to  be  strength  turned 
out  to  be  pompous  and  overbearing 
stupidity. 

Henry  also  had  a  mother. 

Henry's  mother  was  a  living  mon- 
ument to  parental  selfishness.  She 
was  the  sun  around  which  her  five 
sons  and  daughter  revolved.  Phoebe 
soon  discovered  that  Henry's  much 
vaunted  devotion  to  his  mother  was 
really  nothing  more  than  a  family 
tradition  from  which  he  had  not  the 
strength  of  mind  to  break. 

The  tangle  of  these  two  lives  is  event- 
ually unravelled  in  Kenya,  whither 
Henry  goes  in  an  attempt  to  make 
a  living. 
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CHAPTER    ONE 

T"^ HEIRS  was  a  War  marriage.  Oh  I  the  madness 
•*-  of  that  secret  marriage  in  Paris;  she  a  V.A.D., 
Henry  on  leave  I 

She  did  not  think  that  Henry  had  really  ever  under- 
stood all  that  that  morning  before  her  matron  had 
meant  to  her  in  horror  and  shame.  Nausea.  Crushing 
disappointment  that  her  part  in  the  War  was  over. 
Cold,  curious  eyes  upon  her. 

"You  say  that  you  are  really  married?  Of  course 
you  are  dismissed,  you  expected  that !" 

Henry  in  France.  Prill  born  in  War-time  London. 
His  first  leave  they  spent  in  Eastbourne,  what  he  could 
steal  of  it  away  from  home.  Love  snatched  too  quickly 
and  too  often  to  know  anything  of  the  quiet  face  of 
its  beauty. 

Henry  had  not  been  able  to  imagine  that  awful  scene 
with  her  matron,  a  woman  she  adored.  The  idea  of 
women  and  their  doings  in  the  War  always  amused 
him.  Women  playing  at  esprit  de  corps  \  At  the 
first  hint  of  his  amused  smile  she  had  kept  silence, 
never  finished  telling  him.  But  he  had  not  shown 
himself  quite  lacking  in  imagination.  He  had  asked 
her  to  keep  their  marriage  secret.  "Because  of  my 
mother,"  he  said,  his  eyes  tender.  "After  the  War 
we'll  tell  her.  I've  written  a  letter  telling  her  if  I 
should  be  killed.  But  the  five  of  us  boys  enlisted 
together.  We  went  out  to  France,  her  chosen  knights, 
with  her  colours  tied  to  our  arms.    She  thinks  of  us 
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as  true  to  her  alone.  Can  you  understand,  darling? 
It's  only  to  make  it  easier  for  her  to  bear  the  worry. 
You'll  understand  when  you  meet  her." 

Phoebe  thought  that  she  understood  then,  and  loved 
him  the  more  for  it. 

Henry  did  not  go  back  to  France.  He  was  ordered 
to  Mesopotamia.  Phoebe  and  Prill  went  to  Canada 
to  live  with  her  father.  There  Hets  was  born,  and 
from  Mesopotamia  Henry  rallied  her  kindly  on  the 
sex  of  their  second  child. 

She  showed  his  letter  to  her  father. 

"What  does  he  want  a  son  for?"  he  snorted. 
"More  cannon  fodder  !  Besides,  you  have  no  money. 
How  are  you  going  to  educate  him  ?  You  must  have 
no  more  children.    You've  no  right  to!" 

"Henry  wants  a  large  family.  He  thinks  people 
ought  to  have  one  if  they're  healthy  and  strong." 

Her  father  snorted  again. 

"It's  a  form  of  vanity  that's  much  over-indulged," 
he  said  testily.  "I  suppose  you  know  all  about 
preventing  'em  ?  But  of  course  you  do !  I  can't 
understand  why  you  ever  had  Hets,  poor  little  scrap  !" 

Phoebe  grinned  and  watched  his  face. 

"Henry  says  it  spoils  the  exaltation  of  the  supreme 
moment." 

"Exaltation  my  foot!"  said  her  astonishingly 
vulgar  parent.  "Too  bad  he  can't  have  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  supreme  moment  when  we  can  at  last 
have  mercy,  and  give  the  poor  things  chloroform  ! 
(He  was  a  gynaecologist.)  Don't  suppose  he  believes 
in  the  use  of  chloroform  in  midwifery.  God  help  me, 
Fibs,  how  did  you  ever  come  to  marry  the  man  ?  It's 
a  good  thing  I  don't  know  him.  How  we  should  hate 
each  other !" 

But  Phoebe  was  up  in  arms  at  that.  She  adored 
Henry,  and  said  so  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

"Besides,"    she   finished,    "I    do   agree   a    little. 
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II 


I 


Anyway,  you  wouldn't  hate  each  other.  Henry  likes 
everyone.    He's  the  friendliest  soul  in  the  world." 

"He  would  be!"  grunted  her  reprehensible  father. 

She  was  not  a  native  of  the  town.  Her  father  had 
moved  there  after  her  marriage,  appointed  to  the 
Maternity  Hospital.  War  years  were  not  easy  ones 
in  which  to  form  friendships,  and  a  woman  with  two 
young  children  and  little  money  has  no  time  in  which 
to  form  them. 

She  longed  for  her  husband. 

But  the  War  had  been  over  for  two  years  before 
Henry  waited  on  the  dock  at  Liverpool  for  them,  a 
free  man,  his  gratuity  in  his  pocket. 


I 


CHAPTER    TWO 

"'^'  OW,  darling,"  he  said,  as  she  took  off  her  hat 
-'-^  in  their  room  in  the  London  hotel,  "a  month's 
honeymoon,  and  then  I  must  be  off  again.  We  can't 
waste  time.  I've  thought  it  all  out.  I  talked  to  a 
fellow  on  the  boat.  We're  going  to  live  in  Kenya.  I 
must  go  out  ahead  and  make  a  home  for  you  and  the 
babies." 

Prill  and  Het,  a  serious  four  and  three,  looked  up 
disapprovingly  from  their  game  of  cows  in  stalls,  the 
stalls  being  the  squares  on  the  carpet.  They  were  not 
at  all  pleased  at  being  called  "babies."  In  fact  they 
were  not  sure  that  there  was  anything  that  pleased 
them  about  this  sudden  intimacy  with  a  strange,  big, 
red-faced  young  man.  He  had  already  kissed  Fibsy 
many  times.  His  hand  was  always  on  her.  Prill  and 
Hets  were  bewildered,  jealous  little  cows.  They 
mooed  loudly  to  each  other  to  hide  the  fact.  Why  did 
their  mother  look  at  this  new  person  with  her  shiny 
look,  hitherto  their  own  private  privilege  ?  Prill  and 
Hets  were  hurt.  They  mooed  even  louder,  and  the 
strange  young  man  said,  deprecatingly : 

"Is  this  their  only  game?" 

Phoebe  answered  a  little  crossly.  She  was  tired, 
and  she,  too,  was  a  little  bewildered.  It  came  as  a 
shock  to  her  that  Henry  had  decided,  without  con- 
sulting her,  on  the  country  in  which  they  were  to 
live.  She  had  decided  things  for  herself  all  her  life, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  at  least,  no  one  had  said 
"We  will  do  this"  in  quite  that  tone. 

"They  probably  have  the  instinct  for  the  life  they 
are  to  lead.  Surely  it's  lucky?  I  suppose  one  farms 
in  Kenya?" 
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One  of  Henry's  most  winning  traits  was  that  he 
did  not  take  offence  at  tones  of  voice.  It  was  almost 
as  if  he  did  not  notice  them.  He  accepted  words  at 
their  dictionary  value,  and  acknowledged  no  nuances 
of  meaning  due  to  inflection  or  tone. 

**Oh,  yes  I"  he  said.  "I've  studied  the  whole  thing 
fairly  thoroughly.  The  healthy  parts  of  the  country 
are  the  high  altitudes.  You  can  stock-farm  there. 
They  grow  coffee  in  the  unhealthy  parts.  But  I  shall 
go  in  for  mixed  farming,  all  being  well.  Never  put 
all  your  eggs  in  one  basket ! "  he  concluded  originally. 

Phoebe's  annoyance  left  her  before  it  had  really 
taken  form. 

He  was  such  a  dear,  such  a  gloriously  healthy 
young  animal,  as  he  stood  there  glowing  at  her,  his 
tawny  eyes  glistening  as  they  rested  on  her.  After 
all,  she  had  no  idea  herself  where  she  wanted  to  live, 
and  what  she  had  heard  of  Kenya  had  made  her  think 
that  it  might  be  fun  there.  Why  cavil  that  Henry 
had  thought  so  too,  and  acted  on  it  ?  And  he  was  so 
delighted,  probably,  with  his  plans  for  them  all. 

She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  a  little  shyly,  but 
before  she  could  speak  he  had  drawn  her  to  him.  He 
pressed  his  whole  body  to  hers,  and  was  kissing  her 
passionately,  on  the  face,  the  neck,  the  open  V  of  her 
blouse.  She  pushed  him  away  violently,  almost  in 
a  panic.  Something  in  her  revolted  against  his  sudden 
lovemaking,  and  she  knew  that  Prill  and  Hets  were 
watching  wide-eyed.  There  was  silence  in  the  dim, 
unfriendly  room. 

Henry  breathed  loudly.    His  lips  trembled. 

"Oh,  Phoebe!"  he  said  thickly,  "why  do  you 
repulse  me?" 

"Oh,  Henry!"  she  answered,  laughing  a  little 
hysterically,  "I  don't  repulse  you !"  The  word 
struck  her  as  egregiously  funny,  and  she  began  to 
shake  helplessly.     "It's  only  that  I  must  get  used 
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to  you  again  1"  she  gasped,  and  the  tears  rolled  down 
her  face.  She  could  not  stop  laughing,  and  Prill  and 
Hets  joined  in. 

'Tunny  Fibs!"  they  chanted,  still  on  all  fours, 
their  little  faces  lifted  to  their  mother. 

There  was  no  answering  smile  on  Henry's  face.  He 
turned  his  face  away.  The  back  of  his  neck  was  very 
red,  and  he  clenched  his  fists. 

**I  am  sorry,"  he  told  her  in  a  low  voice,  "that  it 
strikes  you  as  funny,  childie,  that  I've  longed  and 
hungered  for  the  touch  of  your  lips,  your  arms,  for 
close  on  four  years." 

A  little  imp,  changeling  child  of  her  Scotch  fore- 
bears and  her  modern  cynicism,  held  her  back  for 
a  moment,  whispering:  "This  is  good!  This  is 
drammer!"  then  she  went  to  him  and  put  her  arms 
about  him.  She  tried  to  draw  him  to  her,  he  was  so 
tall  that  she  must  stand  on  tip-toe  to  pull  his  averted 
face  down  to  hers. 

"Darling,"  she  said,  "I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you. 
I  am  tired,  and  things  are  strange  still." 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  unyielding. 

"Strange?"  he  echoed,  "between  you  and  me  I" 

Phoebe's  lips  quivered  again. 

"Please  forgive  me  !"  she  murmured,  and  tightened 
her  arms  about  his  neck. 

With  a  suddenness  that  made  her  lose  her  balance, 
he  relaxed  towards  her.  He  caught  at  her  to  prevent 
her  falling,  and  that  instant  of  complete  surrender  to 
him,  when  her  whole  weight  rested  in  his  arms, 
maddened  him  again.  Once  more  he  forced  her  head 
back  under  the  rain  of  his  kisses.  His  arms  tightened 
round  her,  his  thighs  pressed  against  her.  He  was 
thrusting  her  step  by  step  towards  the  bed. 

"Henry!  Henry!"  she  begged  him.  "Don't! 
The  children  !"  And  at  that  moment  Prill  and  Hets 
belaboured  his  legs. 
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"Not  hurt  Fibsyl"  they  wailed.  "Nasty  man! 
Go  away  I" 

Henry's  arms  dropped  to  his  sides.  His  face  was 
desperate.  His  eyes  stared,  and  were  transparent  for 
a  moment.  He  turned  his  head  away,  and  squared 
his  jaw. 

"You  must  forgive  the  man  in  me,"  he  said  heavily. 

She  had  and  did.  There  was  something  thrilling  in 
being  loved  as  Henry  loved  her,  with  a  panting  mad- 
ness which  would  not  be  denied.  She  wondered  at 
first  if  she  failed  him.  But  she  soon  realized 
that  he  did  not  miss  fire  in  her  response  to  him. 
Indeed  she  was  sure  that  he  would  have  been 
shocked  at  such  a  response.  Henry  disliked  the  idea 
of  passion  in  a  woman.  In  fact  he  disliked  the  idea 
of  passion  at  all.  He  never  told  questionable  stories. 
He  never  laughed  at  risque  jokes.  He  courted  the 
title  of  prude  by  showing  his  disapproval  of  them 
openly.  His  face  hardened.  His  lips  tightened,  and 
little  white  lines  appeared  at  their  corners.  Some- 
times they  curled  a  little,  in  a  smile,  not  at  the  humour 
of  the  joke,  but  in  derision  of  the  mind  of  the  teller 
of  it. 

She  always  dismissed  the  unpleasant  memory  of 
that  look  as  disloyal.  He  was  so  full  of  fun.  He  loved 
a  joke  so,  especially  if  it  was  on  himself.  His  great 
hearty  laugh  would  ring  out  at  his  own  expense  a 
dozen  times  a  day.  He  loved  to  tell  a  story  against 
himself,  and  always  his  laugh  was  louder  than  any- 
one else's  in  appreciation  of  his  own  awkwardness,  his 
own  blundering,  his  own  ridiculous  muddling.  He 
liked  the  idea  of  himself  as  a  clumsy,  well-meaning, 
overgrown  boy  who  was  continually  doing  the  wrong 
thing.  And  he  liked  the  idea  of  himself  laughing  at 
himself. 

After  a  day  in  London,  they  went  to  Manchester  to 
stay  with  his  people,  with  Henry's  mother. 
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Henry's  voice  always  changed  when  he  spoke  of 
his  mother.  Phoebe  had  not  seen  her  yet,  although 
they  had  written  to  each  other,  rarely.  She  was 
anxious  to  know  the  woman  who  could  bring  that 
blurred,  soft  note  into  the  voice  of  her  grown-up  son. 

There  were  five  brothers  in  the  family.  Henry 
always  referred  to  himself  and  his  brothers  as  "We 
boys."  Of  his  father  and  his  one  sister  he  rarely 
spoke.  Phoebe  gathered  that  "Dad"  had  somehow 
gained  his  son's  disapproval. 

She  was  to  learn  very  soon  that  in  the  big  solid 
house  where  Mrs.  Suart  had  borne  her  five  boys  there 
was  little  approval  left  for  anyone  save  their  mother, 
whom  the  boys,  for  some  childish  reason,  long  for- 
gotten (a  family  joke  of  which  only  the  point  without 
the  context  now  remained),  called  "Ma,"  and  the  boys 
themselves. 

Mrs.  Suart  was  a  short,  stout  woman  with  a  very 
sweet  expression,  an  iron  constitution,  a  Manchester 
accent,  and  an  unshakeable  belief  in  the  sublimity  of 
her  achievement  in  producing  her  five  "big  boys." 
She  loved  to  stand  with  one  of  them  on  either  side 
of  her,  towering  over  her.  She  was  continually  having 
snapshots  of  herself  taken  with  them  thus.  The  house 
was  full  of  enlarged  photographs  of  the  group  of  five 
tall  men  with  the  little  woman  in  their  midst.  It  was 
as  if  she  must  always  draw  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  the  disparity  in  their  sizes. 

"Look  at  me  ...  a  little  wee  woman  I  And  look 
at  the  five  big  sons  I've  borne  I  Not  one  of  them 
under  six  foot  I" 

The  boys  loved  their  mother's  diminutiveness  as 
well.  They  liked  to  pick  her  up  and  carry  her  a  few 
yards,  while  she  panted  and  laughed  and  rapped  them 
with  her  thimble.  This  rapping  with  a  thimble  was 
another  of  the  family  traditions.  It  was  called 
"Thimble  Pie."     When,  as  children,  the  boys  were 
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naughty,  Ma,  it  seemed,  had  rapped  their  knuckles 
with  her  thimble.  They  liked  telling  people  about 
it  now,  and  she  was  never  without  the  thimble  on  her 
pudgy  middle  finger  lest  one  of  the  boys  come  in  and 
she  not  be  able  to  give  him  "Thimble  Pie." 

How  their  great  laughs  rang  out.  '*Ha!  Hal 
Ha  I"  Henry  and  John  and  Charles.  "Ho  1  Ho  !" 
James  and  Antony. 

"All  of  we  boys  will  be  at  home,"  Henry  told  her 
on  the  train:  "You'll  see  Ma  at  her  best.  She's  like 
a  wounded  thing  when  one  of  us  is  away  from  her. 
I'm  dreading  telling  her  that  I'm  going  to  Kenya, 
but  she'll  take  it  bravely.    She's  true  blue  !" 

Phoebe  turned  over  a  page  of  the  picture  book  which 
Prill  and  Hets  were  sharing  on  her  lap. 

"I'm  a  little  afraid  of  her,  you  know.  Won't  she 
hate  me  for  marrying  you?" 

"Phoebe  !  She'll  love  you  !  I've  given  you  a  very 
wrong  impression  of  her  if  you  can  think  that.  She's 
always  loved  all  our  friends.  Why,  when  Charles 
had  his  trouble,  I  think  she  felt  it  more  than  anyone, 
but  I've  never  heard  her  say  a  word  against  Marion. 
She  was  glad  to  have  Charles  home  again,  of  course. 
I  remember  after  the  divorce,  Charles — he  was  pretty 
bitter,  p>oor  old  chap — said  to  her,  'Home  again.  Ma  I 
You're  the  only  woman  for  me  !'  and  she  scolded  him 
quite  sharply.  'Poor  Marion,'  she  said,  'I'm  sure 
there  were  faults  on  both  sides.  I  have  nothing  but 
pity  for  her  that  she  must  live  without  you,  a 
lonely  life,  never  know  the  joy  of  motherhood,  of 
happy  wifehood.  She  will  regret  it,  poor,  foolish 
girl.'  " 

"But  didn't  you  brother's  wife  marry  again?" 
Phoebe  wanted  to  know. 

"Yes,"  admitted  Henry  crossly,  "but  that  isn't  the 
point !" 

The  boys  were  all  at  the  station  to  meet  them.    Two 
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older  than  Henry,  two  younger.  Phoebe's  heart 
missed  a  beat  at  the  sight  of  them.  They  were  so 
beautiful  in  the  smoky,  dreary  station,  all  fair,  all 
rosy-cheeked,  all  tawny-eyed,  all  with  even,  white, 
perfect  teeth,  all  smiling.  They  wore  rough  tweed 
coats  and  grey  flannel  trousers.  They  fell  upon 
Henry,  clapping  him  on  the  back,  shaking  him  by 
the  hand,  laughing.  They  might  not  have  seen  him 
for  years  instead  of  three  days  ago.  They  were 
delightful  to,  and  delighted  with,  Phoebe.  Two 
uncles  shouldered  Prill  and  Hets  and  had  them 
laughing  in  an  instant.  In  the  station  yard  two  cars 
waited,  the  family  Wolseley,  and  a  little  two-seater — 
John's. 

"Bags,  drive  my  new  sister  home!"  cried  John. 
"Come  on,  Phoebe  I" 

But  Henry  was  firm  and  big  brother. 

"Don't  be  silly,  youngster  I  Phoebe  will  come  with 
me. 

John  protested  laughingly. 

"/  will  introduce  Phoebe  to  Ma,"  said  Henry,  and 
the  matter  was  settled. 

Mrs.  Suart  was  very  different  to  what  Phoebe  had 
expected.  There  was  none  of  the  matriarch  about  her. 
She  actually  flirted  with  all  of  her  big  sons  in  a  brisk, 
wholesome  way.  And  they  made  love  to  her  in  a 
hearty,  wholesome  way. 

Everything  about  this  family  was  so  right.  Phoebe 
told  herself  that  it  was  only  her  own  unpleasant 
modern  cynicism  which  made  her  feel  uncomfortable 
at  the  sight  of  the  little  woman  and  her  sons.  She 
knew  that  life  could  really  hold  nothing  more  delight- 
ful in  theory  than  a  mother  surrounded  by  her 
children  who  so  adored  her  and  deferred  to  her.  Here 
was  the  fact.  Why  did  she  squirm  and  feel  hot  and 
ashamed?  Surely  the  lack  was  in  her,  not  in  them. 
All  their  ideas  were  so  right.    They  admitted  them 
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all,  so  proudly  and  so  simply.  Phoebe  had  never 
heard  men  talk  of  their  love  for  their  mother — so 
constantly.  "The  Home"  was  ever  on  their  lips, 
"Ma's  sacrifice  for  'We  boys.*  "  Phoebe  could  not 
help  knowing  that  that  was  the  right  spirit  for  children 
to  grow  up  with — of  course  it  was,  but  she  could  not 
see  at  a  first  glance  what  Ma  had  sacrificed.  Her 
interest  in  other  matters,  perhaps.  She  never  spoke  of 
world  aft'airs,  never  spoke  of  anything  outside  The 
Home,  in  fact.  Had  she  ever  been  interested? 
Practical  and  physical  sacrifice  there  could  have  been 
none.  Dad's  cotton  mills  were,  and  had  been,  pros- 
perous for  years,  she  gathered.  There  were  ample 
servants  in  the  big,  solid  house.  She  had  heard  two 
nurses  spoken  of  as  having  been  with  Ma  for 
"donkey's  years." 

Henry's  daughters  were  immediately  a  part  of  the 
family  and  family  life  in  spite  of  their  unfortunate 
sex.  All  the  boys  loved  their  uncle-dom,  and  hourly 
referred  to  it  with  pride.  They  vied  with  each  other 
in  planning  treats  for  "The  kiddies."  They  came 
home  early  in  the  evenings  to  play  with  them.  Uncle 
John  tinkered  with  his  radio  incessantly  to  tune  in  on 
the  Children's  Hour. 

Prill  and  Hets  rapidly  became  unbearable  and  their 
uncles'  joy  in  them  more  boisterous. 

The  boys  seemed  to  have  little  life  outside  the  works. 
(They  were  all  in  their  father's  mill  in  some  capacity.) 
Their  rugger  (they  were  all  in  the  Old  Boys*  Team) 
and  The  Home  (they  were  all  always  in  it  after  six 
o'clock). 

"Don't  you  ever  go  out  with  other  people  at  night  ?" 
Phoebe  asked  John,  a  handsome  young  giant  of 
twenty-three,  the  youngest  of  the  sons. 

"Sometimes,"  he  admitted  carelessly.  "But  Ma 
likes  her  game  of  bridge  in  the  evenings.  So  three 
of  us  always  stay  in.    One  gets  out  of  the  habit  of 
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going.  Of  course  we  all  take  her  to  the  movies  on 
Saturday  night.  It's  her  big  treat.  She  loves  to  go 
and  won't  if  one  of  us  is  missing.  So  we  never  make 
engagements  outside  on  Saturdays,  and  when  you're 
working  and  getting  up  early  you  don't  really  want 
to  go  out  much  during  the  week." 

"But,  John!"  Phoebe  protested,  "this  is  awful. 
You'll  none  of  you  have  any  friends.  Your  mother — 
can't  last  for  ever,  you  know.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  when  she  isn't  here?" 

"That's  just  it,"  and  his  voice,  too,  became  furry 
and  blurred  like  Henry's.  "We  would  none  of  us 
ever  forgive  ourselves  if  we  had  ever  hurt  her  when 
she  was  gone." 

"But  you've  got  your  own  lives  to  live,"  Phoebe 
cried.     "You'll  forget  how  to  live  them." 

"She  has  lived  for  us  all  these  years,"  he  reproached 
her.  "It's  not  going  to  hurt  us  to  give  her  a  few 
years  of  our  lives." 

Ma  hailed  the  arrival  of  Henry  and  Phoebe  with  joy 
on  their  first  evening. 

"Now  we  shall  have  two  tables  every  night.  How 
lovely!"  she  said.  "This  will  do  you  good.  Sheila. 
You  don't  get  enough  practice.  And  we  shan't  have 
to  keep  you  up,  Dad !" 

So  after  dinner,  in  the  old  schoolroom,  because  it 
was  warmer  than  any  other  room  in  the  house,  every 
night  eight  of  them  sat  down  to  bridge.  Ma  played 
a  very  good  game,  and  she  was  intensely  keen.  She 
won  money  nearly  every  night  from  the  boys,  and 
she  saw  to  it  that  they  paid  her.  She  did  not  tolerate 
mistakes  from  her  partners,  and  she  insisted  upon 
settlement  each  night. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  easier  to  keep  a  book  and  settle 
at  the  end  of  the  month  ?"  Phoebe  asked  Henry  as  she 
hunted  through  her  purse  for  sixpence  on  the  first 
night.    They  were  in  their  bedroom  and  Henry  was 
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to  take  the  money  down  to  Ma,  Phoebe  had  said  her 
good  nights. 

*'It  would,"  he  admitted,  "but  Ma  simply  loves  to 
get  her  winnings.  She's  just  like  a  child  about  it  1" 
he  smiled  indulgently.  "She's  so  disappointed  if  you 
can't  make  the  right  change.  It  isn't  much  trouble, 
and  when  we  think  of  the  way  in  which  she  has  always 
tried  to  give  us  our  pleasures,  we  like  to  do  it  for 
her." 

He  was  away  a  long  time,  and  Phoebe  was  in  bed 
after  an  inspectic  n  of  the  sleeping  children,  rosy  and 
beautiful,  each  in  a  small  cot  on  either  side  of  Aunt 
Sheila's  bed,  before  he  came  back. 

She  reviewed  her  first  evening  in  Henry's  home. 

Sheila  had  come  to  help  her  with  the  children's  bath. 
She  was  a  tall,  angular  girl  of  twenty.  Phoebe 
guessed  that  she  had  broken  the  sequence,  and  that 
Ma  had  therefore  not  risked  another  child,  lest  it  also 
be  a  girl.  She  realized  afterwards  that  this  was  an 
unworthy  thought.  Ma  had  simply  not  had  another 
child.    She  had  done  nothing  to  prevent  it,  certainly. 

After  three  hours  in  the  Suart  household,  Phoebe 
was  not  surprised  to  find  her  sister-in-law  kneeling, 
rapt,  before  the  children,  taking  off  their  shoes.  But 
the  expression  on  Sheila's  face  was  not  the  right  Love- 
Of-Little-Children-Love-Of-Her-Brother's-Little-Girls 
one.  It  was  an  inarticulate  hunger,  a  longing  and  a 
renunciation  all  in  one. 

Later  she  stood  looking  down  at  their  cots  with 
Phoebe. 

"I'm  so  glad  they're  girls  I"  she  whispered  fiercely. 
"Let's  tie  this  towel  over  the  light." 

Phoebe  grinned. 

"So  am  I !  But  we  must  keep  it  a  dark  secret 
between  us." 

"I  do  hate  men  so,"  Sheila  continued  surprisingly, 
and  laid  her  cheek  against  a  plump  little  hand  hanging 
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out  over  the  edge  of  Hets's  cot.  "Let  them  sleep  in 
my  room  all  the  time  they're  here.  I'll  look  after 
them.  Let  me  !"  she  repeated,  but  it  was  a  command 
and  not  a  request.  Now  her  words  tumbled  over  each 
other.  It  was  as  if  she  had  never  really  talked  before. 
"They're  so  lovely  and  small.  Boys  are  so  big.  I 
do  so  adore  little  things,  don't  you?  The  boys 
always  broke  my  dolls.  We  could  never  have  any- 
thing pretty  and  dainty.  The  boys  always  spoiled  it. 
Oilcloth  on  the  floors,  because  the  boys  scuffed  them. 
Dark  wallpaper  because  the  boys  threw  balls  at  the 
walls  on  rainy  days  ('and  you  can't  expect  big  boys 
like  mine  to  sit  quiet  with  a  book  !  They're  real 
boys  I'  she  mimicked  fiercely).  Thick  curtains,  because 
the  boys  ragged  and  tore  them.  And  the  boy's  thick 
jerseys  handed  down  to  me  to  wear.  My  hair  cut  off 
because  the  boys  pulled  it.  It  was  curlier  than  yours. 
I've  even  got  a  face  like  a  boy,  through  living  with 
them  always.  I've  no  girl  friends.  The  boys  always 
teased  them,  and  I  didn't  go  to  school  because  the 
boys  all  had  to  be  sent  to  the  same  expensive  one. 
They're  going  to  try  to  persuade  you  to  stay  here," 
she  lowered  her  voice  and  kept  her  eyes  on  the  door, 
"but  don't  I 

"Dad  told  me  the  other  day  that  things  were  bad 
down  at  the  Mill.  Something  to  do  with  the  duties. 
He  says  there  should  be  only  two  of  them  at  the  most 
working  there.  But  she  will  have  them  all  together. 
She's  afraid  to  let  them  separate.  Might  get  an  idea 
of  their  own,"  her  lip  curled  in  an  ugly  line,  "and 
then  The  Family  would  break  up.  She's  furious  that 
Henry  is  going  away.  He  told  her  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  back  to-night,  because  we  are  always  frank 
with  each  other.  He  must  have  known  before  he 
left  the  other  day,  but  he  knows  she'll  blame  you. 
She  doesn't  really  think  he'll  go.  She  thinks  you've 
persuaded  him,  and  that  she  can  talk  him  out  of  it." 
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"Sheila,"  said  Phoebe,  '*!  have  only  been  here  for 
a  few  hours,  and  I  think  this  is  the  most  wonderful 
family  I  have  ever  seen,  and  the  happiest,  and  nothing 
on  God's  earth  would  persuade  me  to  stay  in  it  for 
more  than  three  weeks  at  a  time.  Don't  you  worry. 
VVe  are  going  to  Kenya,  if  there's  no  healthy  place 
for  the  children  farther  away  from  Manchester.  I 
didn't  know  it  until  this  evening,  at  least  I  didn't  care 
very  much  one  way  or  the  other.  Now  it's  a  burning 
creed  with  me  !  We'll  talk  again,"  she  said,  moving 
towards  the  door.  "I  want  to  hear  about  you. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  with  Life,  with  a  capital 
L?" 

"Me  I"  Sheila  followed  her  to  the  door,  bitter  and 
scornful,  "there  isn't  any  me.  I'm  just  a  walking 
memorandum  of  John's  favourite  pudding,  the  size  of 
Antony's  socks,  Charles's  special  mixture  of  tobacco, 
three  minutes  and  three-quarters  for  Henry's  eggs. 
That'll  be  useful  for  you  to  know,  Phoebe  I  It  took 
five  mornings  experimenting  in  the  kitchen  with  a 
watch  in  my  hand,  to  find  the  exact  second  to  take 
them  off." 

"All  wasted,  my  dear  !"  said  Phoebe  lightly,  as  she 
kissed  her  sister-in-law  good  night.  "We're  going 
to  live  at  a  high  altitude,  and  the  only  thing  I  ever 
did  learn  in  Physics  was  that  water  took  a  longer  or 
a  shorter  time  to  boil  on  top  of  a  mountain.  My  dear, 
there  must  be  some  pages  in  that  note-book  referring  to 
Sheila  alone,  and  they  are  the  ones  I'm  interested  in. 
To  tell  you  the  God  awful  truth.  Sheila,  I  feel  most 
unpleasantly  lacking  in  duty  at  the  moment.  Your 
family  has  already  had  that  effect  on  me.  I  don't 
really  care  a  hoot  how  long  Henry's  eggs 
boil." 

"He  gets  indigestion  if  they're  too  hard." 

"I  know!"  Phoebe  giggled.  "One  of  the  men  at 
a  hospital  I  worked  in  the  first  year  of  the  War  told 
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me  that  eggs  'repeated'  on  him.  Still,  that's  one  of 
the  hazards  of  life,  isn't  it?  He  shouldn't  have 
married  a  Colonial.  We've  got  all  the  wrong  ideas. 
We  actually  expect  our  husbands  to  consider  us  first. 
I  think  we  do  it  a  little  too  much,  but  I  think  English 
women  do  the  other  too  much." 

"And  how!"  breathed  Sheila  Suart  fervently. 

Phoebe  gurgled  with  delight. 

"Sheila!     Where  did  you  get  it?" 

"A  book  I've  just  read.  I've  never  used  it  before. 
Don't  you  think  it's  delicious?" 

"It  isn't  on  its  native  heath,"  Phoebe  told  her. 
"But  in  this  house  !    And  how  !" 

They  laughed  uproariously  and  silently  behind 
their  hands. 

"I  must  really  go  !"  she  tiptoed  back  into  the  room 
to  kiss  the  sleeping  children  and,  impulsively,  the  girl 
again. 

Sheila  clung  to  her. 

"Oh,  Phoebe,"  she  whispered,  "I  do  love  you  sol 
You're  pretty  and  you're  small,  and  you're  dainty. 
All  the  things  they  wouldn't  let  me  be  !  All  the  things 
I'll  never  be  now." 

"Rot,"  said  Phoebe.  "We'll  get  you  a  perm 
to-morrow,  and  pluck  your  eyebrows." 

Great  green  eyes,  the  Suart  eyes,  mocked  her. 

"She'll  never  let  me.  The  boys  would  tease  the 
life  out  of  me." 

Phoebe  put  a  finger  to  her  lips. 

"They're  waking  up  !" 

Sheila  knelt  by  Prill's  cot  and  whispered  back  : 

"You  go.  I'll  put  her  off  again.  Quick,  turn  out 
the  light.    I'll  undress  in  the  dark." 

She  never  got  to  know  any  of  the  boys  well.  In 
this  house  she  never  would.  They  were  all,  automatic- 
ally, from  the  moment  that  they  clattered  up  the  broad 
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mahogany  staircase,  calling:  "Mai"  each  evening, 
Ma's  sons,  and  as  such  a  part  of  the  whole,  the 
conglomerate  Big  Boy.  Even  Henry  lost  his 
individuality  for  her. 

But  Sheila  and  her  father-in-law  she  did  discover 
a  little  to  herself.  Sheila  she  loved  and  yearned  over. 
Her  father-in-law  she  vaguely  disliked  and  under- 
stood. He  was  a  big  man,  so  that  Ma  need  not  have 
been  so  possessive  and  proprietarily  proud  of  the  fact 
of  her  sons'  huge  frames,  and  he  was  good-looking  in 
a  handsome  blond,  coarse  fashion.  He  was,  Phoebe 
understood,  a  keen  racing  man,  and  the  boys  although 
they  would  never  criticize  a  parent,  obviously  thought 
that  this  was  hard  on  Ma.  Phoebe  had  never  quite 
gathered  how  it  affected  Ma,  but  she  suspected  that 
time  spent  away  from  The  Home  was  a  subtle  insult 
to  Ma. 

Dad  was  never  given  much  chance  to  show  whether 
he  liked  his  grandchildren  or  not,  but  one  Sunday 
morning  he  and  Phoebe  and  Prill  and  Hets  found 
themselves  in  the  garden  with  no  other  members  of 
the  family.  Ma  and  the  boys  were  at  church.  She 
took  them  all  with  her  every  week,  not  so  much  to 
worship  God  as  to  show  Him  what  a  fine  job  she  was 
making  of  His  "Gifts." 

Prill  and  Hets,  delicious  in  brown  bunnies'  wool 
from  the  tips  of  their  heads  to  the  strap  under  the 
soles  of  their  brown  "rubbers"  (Phoebe  could  not  yet 
call  them  goloshes)  fed  the  birds.  There  were,  of 
course,  innumerable  bird  houses  in  every  tree,  relics 
of  the  boys'  first  carpentering  efforts,  many  of  them 
still  occupied. 

"Fond  of  them?"  Dad  jerked  his  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  children. 

Phoebe  was  so  astonished  at  the  unorthodoxy  of 
such  a  question  in  this  house  that  she  imagined  for 
a  moment  he  must  mean  the  birds. 
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•*Oh,  yes!"  she  murmured  ambiguously,  and 
waited. 

"Don't  be  too  fond  of  'em,"  he  advised  her,  his 
great  green  eyes  solemn  and  wistful.  "Don't  leave 
the  boy  out  altogether." 

They  walked  slowly  up  and  down  the  gravel  path. 

"You'd  never  think  that  she  was  a  pretty  little  thing 
once,  would  you?  Fond  of  fun.  Crazy  about  me," 
he  laughed  shortly,  "fond  of  me  even  then  until 
Antony  was  born.  Then  I  didn't  count.  I've  not 
been  a  good  husband  to  her,  you  know,"  he  said. 
"Good  stud  sire,  yes;  but  no  companion.  I've  had 
to  go  elsewhere  for  it,  she  didn't  want  it.  Now  look 
here,"  he  said  combatively,  as  if  Phoebe  were  arguing 
with  him,  "I  was  just  as  fond  of  my  kids  as  any 
fellow  is,  but  I  wanted  my  wife,  too.  She  wouldn't 
let  me  have  either.  Antony  was  a  great  little  codger. 
He's  the  only  one  I  ever  took  much  notice  of  ...  at 
first  it  hadn't  got  her  so  strong,  this  possessiveness  of 
hers.  I  used  to  plan  all  sorts  of  things  we'd  do 
together  when  he  was  old  enough.  When  he  was  a 
boy,  I'd  teach  him  to  bat,  you  know,  and  when  he 
was  a  man  I'd  .  .  .  Oh,  well,  they've  no  use  for 
me,  any  of  them.  It's  right  that  a  woman  should  have 
the  rewards  of  childbirth.  She  has  all  the  pain.  And 
she's  been  a  wonderful  mother  to  them,"  he  finished 
angrily,  frowning  at  Phoebe,  "I  know  that." 

He  did  not  speak  intimately  to  her  during  the  rest 
of  her  stay. 

Ma  herself,  however,  lost  no  opportunity  of  being 
intimate  with  her  daughter-in-law. 

She  would  sit  knitting  socks  in  "Ma's  special  chair" 
in  the  schoolroom,  and  beam  at  Phoebe  and  the 
children. 

"Won't  they  worry  you,  Mrs.  Suart?"  Phoebe 
asked  her,  the  first  time  they  joined  her  there. 

"Worry  me !"  the  sweet  face  looked  for  a  moment 
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almost  disapproving,  and  Phoebe  knew  that  she  had 
shown  a  very  wrong  spirit.  "As  if  they  could  !  The 
lambs !  I  wish  there  were  a  dozen  more  of  them.  I 
wish  all  my  sons  were  married  to  sweet  girls  like 
you,  Phoebe,  dear!"  ("Like  hell  you  do!"  thought 
Phoebe,  who  only  swore  even  inwardly  when  she  was 
with  Ma.  The  habit  was  growing  on  her)  "and  I'd 
have  them  all  here  to  live  with  me  if  I  could,  see  my 
grandchildren  growing  up,  my  boys  all  over  again.  I 
was  never  happier  than  when  my  children  were  this 
age."  She  beamed  at  Prill,  who  was  removing  the 
last  few  remaining  threads  from  the  fringe  of  a  dingy 
hearthrug.  "You're  doing  just  what  naughty  daddy 
did  when  he  was  a  little  boy."  She  included  Phoebe 
in  the  smile.  "Henry  began  to  pull  that  fringe  off," 
she  told  her. 

"Well,  I'd  rather  Prill  wasn't  allowed  to  finish  the 
good  work,  Mrs.  Suart."  Phoebe  was  firm.  "I  think 
it  is  very  bad  for  her  to  destroy  things  and  not  be 
reproved  for  it." 

"But  all  boys  are  destructive,"  her  mother-in-law 
informed  her.     "All  my  boys  were  real  boys." 

"Prill  isn't,  I'm  afraid.  And  the  sooner  she  realizes 
it  the  better.  She'll  have  to  learn  early  that  she's  a 
girl  and  that  she  must  mend  what  she  tears.  The 
double  code !     Put  that  rug  down  at  once,  Prill !" 

There  was  silence  in  the  schoolroom.  The  weak  sun 
shone  in  on  this  abode  of  youth. 

Mrs.  Suart  looked  about  her  complacently  on  the 
many  witnesses  of  her  real  boys'  normality.  Not  one 
thing  would  seem  to  have  been  repaired.  It  was  as 
if  she  welcomed  the  havoc  boyish  hands  had  wrought, 
as  if  she  now  enshrined  it. 

A  "J.S."  carved  in  the  back  of  the  chair  in  which 
she  sat.  .  .  .  The  threadbare  manhandled  rug.  .  .  . 
The  stained  oilcloth.  .  .  .  The  greyish-yellow  patch 
on  the  hideous  green  wallpaper.  .  .  .  The  torn  backs 
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of  books.  All  there,  all  boyish  and  untidy.  The 
family  still  lived  in  the  atmosphere  they  created  long 
after  the  years  for  boyishness  and  wantonness  were 
past. 

"She  doesn't  want  them  to  realize  that  they're 
grown-up.  She  doesn't  want  to  lose  them,"  Phoebe 
told  herself,  and  felt  a  pang  of  pity  for  her.  Then 
she  remembered  that  daily  scene,  that  masterly 
interpretation  of  the  role  of  the  little  helpless  woman 
overwhelmed  by  her  huge  grown-up  sons,  and  did 
not  know  what  to  think. 

They  had  been  there  three  weeks  when  Henry  told 
her  that  he  must  go  to  London  to  do  some  shopping. 
He  was  to  sail  in  ten  days'  time.  They  had  decided 
that  she  and  the  children  were  to  follow  him  two 
months  later. 

"I'll  book  your  passage  while  I'm  up,"  he  told  her. 
"I'd  like  to  get  it  settled  before  I  leave." 

Phoebe  lay  back  in  bed  and  watched  him  as  he 
dressed.  She  realized  suddenly  that  she  hated  seeing 
him  dress.  He  looked  so  ugly  in  his  shirtsleeves 
before  he  put  a  collar  and  tie  on.  His  neck  was  thick. 
She  wished  that  she  could  shut  her  eyes  until  he  was 
dressed,  but  she  was  afraid  that  she  would  fall  asleep 
if  she  did.  She  had  not  slept  much  for  the  last  few 
nights,  worrying. 

"Henry,"  she  said,  "you  mustn't  book  my  passage 
yet.  Ever  since  last  Thursday  I've  been  afraid  I 
might  be  going  to  have  a  baby." 

Henry  put  his  collar  and  tie  down  on  the  dressing- 
table.    His  neck  and  face  were  both  very  red  suddenly. 

"Childie!"  he  said,  kneeling  by  the  bed,  "I  know 
you're  just  as  glad  as  I  am.  Oh,  my  lovely  little 
wife."  He  was  trembling,  and  hid  his  face  in  the 
bedclothes. 

Phoebe  stroked  his  fair  head  with  a  mechanical  hand 
and  said  nothing. 
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To  her  intense  surprise  he  lifted  a  face  wet 
with  tears,  which  he  made  no  attempt  to  wipe 
away. 

"I've  always  dreamed  of  what  it  would  be  like  to 
hear  you  tell  me  that  we  were  to  have  a  child.  I've 
been  away  from  you  both  other  times.  Our  little  son  I 
Phoebe  darling." 

"And,"  she  thought,  "what  I  really  said  was  that 
I  was  afraid  I  was  going  to  have  a  baby.  He  hasn't 
even  heard  that  part  of  it." 

She  felt  stifled,  and  sat  up  impatiently. 

"The  point  is,  that  if  this  is  true,  we  must  change 
all  our  plans.  (Oh,  why  can't  I  say  something  kind 
and  loving  ?  Why  do  they  always  make  me  feel  cheap 
and  worldly?)  I  can't  come  out  to  Kenya  when  we 
don't  know  yet  where  we  are  going  to  settle,  unfit, 
and  perhaps  a  real  burden.  Of  course,  I  may  be 
all  right.  .  .  .  Ten  days  is  nothing.  .  .  .  Still, 
there's  no  sense  in  booking  our  passage  until  we're 
sure." 

He  stayed  on  his  knees  beside  the  bed,  his  eyes 
glistening,  triumphant  upon  her.  He  did  not  seem 
to  hear  what  she  was  saying. 

Phoebe  lay  back  again  and  closed  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  Lord,"  she  thought.  "Why  can't  I  feel  as  he 
does  ?  It  is  lovely  to  be  glad  that  someone  you  love  is 
going  to  have  a  child.  Some  men  would  talk  about  the 
expense,  the  nuisance  of  changed  plans.  .  .  .  But  I  feel 
sick.  ...  I  don't  want  another  baby.  ...  I  don't  want 
to  divide  myself  any  more.  .  .  .  I've  got  Prill  and 
Hets.  .  .  .  Oh,  dear,  dear,  it  isn't  fair.  .  .  .  No  new 
clothes  to  take  out  with  me.  .  .  .  All  our  money  on 
doctors  and  nurses.  ...  I'm  only  twenty-six.  .  .  . 
I  want  to  go  out  and  meet  people  again  .  .  .  months 
of  ugliness.  .  .  .  I  won't  I  I  won't!"  Painful  tears 
forced  their  way  through  her  closed  lids  and  rolled 
slowly  down  over  her  hot  cheeks.    She  turned  her  face 
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away  from  Henry,  but  he  held  it  between  his  hands 
and  crooned  over  it. 

'*I  know!"  said  his  rapt  furry  voice.  "Isn't  it 
wonderful?  I  feel  that  way,  too.  Oh,  we  are  very 
fortunate  to  love  as  we  do,  Phoebe.  Cry,  dear,  it  will 
do  you  good.  .  .  ."  He  laughed  a  little.  .  .  .  "I  feel 
like  crying,  too,  for  very  joy  1" 

"I'm  not  ..."  Phoebe  began,  then  got  out  of 
bed  wearily.  A  wave  of  nausea  doubled  her  over  the 
end  of  the  bed.  "You'd  better  let  your  mother 
know,"  she  said  when  she  could  trust  herself  to  speak. 
"I'll  stay  in  London  in  rooms  or  something.  I  can 
get  someone  to  help  me  with  the  children  and  do 
concerts  and  theatres,"  she  saw  the  look  on  his  face, 
"on  the  cheap.    It  will  make  the  time  pass  quicker." 

But  he  was  not  for  the  moment  interested  in  where 
she  waited  to  have  her  baby.  He  hesitated,  and 
flushed  a  little,  then  said  in  a  queer,  restrained  voice. 

"I'd  rather  you  told  her,  Phoebe  ...  er  ...  we 
have  never  really  talked  about  such  things  to  Ma." 

"What  things?"  Phoebe  wanted  to  know. 

"Well  .  .  .  women  having  babies,  and  ...  so 
on.     I'm  sure  she'd  rather  you  told  her." 

Phoebe  stared  at  him. 

"Henry  !"  she  cried.  "You  don't  mean  to  tell  me 
that  you'd  feel  embarrassed  telling  your  mother  that 
I'm  going  to  have  a  child  !     Why,  it's  fantastic  I" 

His  lips  tightened.  "I'd  rather  not  discuss  it, 
Phoebe,"  he  said  coldly,  "I  think  people  talk  too 
freely  about  such  things  .  .  .  We  boys  have  always 
tried  to  keep  our  minds  clean.  .  .  .  It's  disgusting, 
too,  I  think." 

Phoebe  looked  at  him  in  silence  for  a  long  moment. 

"It  is  disgusting,"  she  said  slowly,  "you're  quite 
right."  As  she  passed  him  on  her  way  to  the  bath 
she  drew  her  kimono  tightly  round  her  lest  he  touch 
her.    But  Henry  did  not  often  touch  her  in  daylight. 
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She  met  her  mother-in-law  in  the  corridor  coming 
from  the  bathroom. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Suart,"  she  said  quickly, 
"Henry  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  I  think  I'm  going 
to  have  a  baby,  and  that  we  shall  have  to  alter  our 
plans  a  bit.  .  .  .  That  part,  of  course,  won't  affect 
you." 

Ma  glanced  quickly  up  and  down  the  corridor  and 
her  eyes  rested  apprehensively  on  Sheila's  closed 
door. 

She  lowered  her  voice  to  answer  : 

"How  delighted,  Henry,  and  you  too,  dear,  must 
be !  We  will  discuss  plans  at  breakfast,  or  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  all  the  others  have 
safely  gone.    Yes,  of  course  I" 

"It  probably  would  be,"  Phoebe  agreed  in  her 
ordinary  voice.  "Not  that  it  matters,  of  course,  they'll 
have  to  know  some  time.  But,  of  course,  I  'm  not  quite 
sure.  I  wouldn't  have  said  anything  if  Henry  hadn't 
wanted  to  book  my  passage.  ...  I  may  have  just 
caught  a  chill." 

Ma  winced,  but  she  smiled. 

"Yes,  of  course,  dear!"  she  said  quickly.  "We 
must  just  hope." 

Antony's  door  opened  farther  down  the  corridor. 
Ma  patted  her  arm,  and  arched  her  eyebrows 
playfully.  Her  eyes  swept  Phoebe's  light  dressing- 
gown  and  open  neck.  She  put  an  arm  round  her 
daughter-in-law  and  hurried  her  to  the  door  of  her 
room. 

"Later,  dear  I"  she  whispered. 

Phoebe  looked  up  from  the  small  table  by  the 
window  where  she  was  listlessly  spooning  porridge 
into  an  impartial  Hets  when  Henry  came  into  the 
dining-room.  She  was  feeling  very  sick  and  doubtful 
of  her  staying  powers  as  plate  after  plate  of  kidney 
and  bacon  was  brought  to  the  waiting  boys. 
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Henry  and  his  mother  did  not  greet  each  other 
boisterously  as  was  their  wont. 

Ma  stood  up  and  put  her  hands  up  to  take  his  face 
between  them.  They  looked  long  into  each  other's 
eyes,  a  solemn  holy  look,  and  kissed  silently. 

"It's  as  if  they  were  going  to  have  the  baby," 
thought  Phoebe,  watching  them.  "Of  course,  that's 
how  I  should  have  told  him.  It's  like  every  book 
I've  ever  read.  I  don't  think  it  would  have  been 
pitching  it  too  strong  if  I'd  called  it  'My  Lovely 
Secret.'  " 

Henry  and  Ma  made  no  light  talk  during  breakfast. 
They  waited  impatiently  for  all  the  boys  to  have 
finished  their  marmalade  and  toast,  their  third  cups 
of  coffee,  to  file  in  turn  past  Ma's  chair,  to  bend  and 
kiss  her  on  each  cheek  of  her  uplifted  face,  to  murmur  : 
"Bless  you!"  and  receive  identical  benediction  in 
return,  and  at  last  be  gone. 

Ma  watched  Sheila  shepherd  the  two  children  from 
the  room.  Phoebe  longed  to  follow  them  out,  but 
stayed  in  her  chair  to  the  right  of  Mrs.  vSuart.  The 
worst  of  her  nausea  had  passed.  She  was  conscious 
of  a  dull  apathy  in  the  region  of  her  stomach,  and  a 
rising  sense  of  irritation  in  her  breast. 

"Now!"  beamed  Ma,  and  she  figuratively  drew 
them  closer  to  her.  "We  can  talk  now,  children  ! 
Of  course,  Phoebe  will  stay  here  with  me  I"  She 
leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  smiled  at  Henry. 

Henry  drew  a  deep  breath.  He  sighed.  They 
smiled  lingeringly  and  gloatingly  on  each  other. 

"I  knew  you'd  say  that  I    You  never  fail  I" 

"Where  else  would  she  stay?"  she  asked  him 
reproachfully. 

"I  know !  But  it's  hearing  you  say  it  that 
counts." 

"We'll  take  good  care  of  her  for  you,  boy.  .  .  . 
Sheila  will  help  with  the  children,  and  ...  at  the 
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time  .  .  .  Doctor  Purvis  .  .  .  who  brought  you  all 
into  the  world." 

"I'd  like  that!"  murmured  Henry  blissfully. 

Phoebe  leaned  forward  at  last. 

"I  wouldn't !"  she  said.  "It  is  awfully  kind  of  you, 
Mrs.  Stuart,  but  I  couldn't  think  of  staying  here  as 
long  as  that.  Really,  I  couldn't  I  And  I  think  I  want 
a  younger  doctor.  ...  I  know  you  mean  to  be  kind 
but  .  .  ." 

Henry  and  Ma  were  for  a  moment  speechless.  They 
recovered  simultaneously. 

"But,  Phoebe  ..."  they  both  began. 

Phoebe's  voice  trembled. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  "you  must  really  believe 
that  I  refuse  to  make  so  long  a  visit." 

"A  visit  ?"  Ma's  voice  was  gentle  and  hurt.  "But 
this  is  your  home,  dear.  I  want  you  to  feel  that. 
My  son's  wives  will  be  my  daughters.  I  will  love 
them  as  I  do  my  boys." 

Phoebe  had  a  second's  fleeting  picture  of  Sheila's 
bitter  young  face,  heard  Sheila's  capitalized  "She" 
when  she  spoke  of  her  mother. 

"Mrs.  Suart,  I  don't  want  to  distress  you.  Please 
believe  that  I  am  very  grateful  to  you.*' 

Ma  smiled  sweetly  at  them  both. 

"Phoebe  must  do  as  she  wishes,  of  course,"  she 
said  gently.  "Now,  we  must  ask  her  what  it  is  she 
wishes." 

Henry  spoke  coldly  : 

"Yes !  Perhaps  you'll  tell  us  what  it  is  you  want 
to  do,  Phoebe." 

"I  haven't  really  thought  much  about  it,"  she  began 
timidly,  and  hated  herself  for  her  timidity,  "but  I 
think  perhaps  London.  I'll  be  lonely  without  you, 
Henry,"  Ma  moved  impatiently,  "and  I  can  do 
theatres  and  things  .  .  .  have  someone  to  help  with 
the   children.  ...    I    think    perhaps   Sheila   would 
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like  ..."  She  stopped  at  the  look  on  Henry's  face. 
Mrs.  Suart  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm  and  prevented 
him  speaking. 

"I  am  sure  you  haven't  really  thought,  Phoebe 
dear.  I  know  you  must  realize  when  you  do  think 
that  Sheila  could  not,  would  not,  leave  her  mother. 
Henry,  dear,  you  do  not  understand  as  I  do  that  all 
young  mothers-to-be  sound  selfish.  They  are  not. 
Phoebe  is  not  selfish.  She  simply  did  not  think.  But 
all  of  that  is  not  important.  ...  I  understand  and 
know  that  Phoebe  did  not  mean  to  hurt  me.  .  .  .  Do 
you  really  think  London,  dear,  the  noise,  the  excite- 
ment, the  sooty  air  ?  Surely  at  a  time  when  you 
should  be  storing  up  peace  and  beauty,  strength  .  .  . 
quiet  thoughts  .  .  .  early  nights  ...  I  know  you'll 
agree  with  me  when  you  think,  dear,  that  that  will  be 
best  for  .  .  .  for  .  .  ." 

Phoebe  thought  hysterically:  "She's  going  to  1 
She  is!" 

She  did. 

"The  Little  Stranger,"  Ma  finished,  "your  little 
son,"  she  added  boldly  now  that  the  child  had  been 
admitted  to  at  last. 

"It  may  not  be  a  son,"  Phoebe  murmured  in  spite 
of  herself,  "the  other  two  aren't.  .  .  .  Perhaps  Henry 
and  I  can't  have  them.  ..." 

There  was  a  painful  silence. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Phoebe," 
purred  that  gentle  voice.  "I'm  sure  you  haven't 
thought  .  .  .  Henry  has  four  brothers.  ..." 

"Well,  perhaps  /  can't  I"  Phoebe  cried  wildly. 
"What  does  it  matter  !" 

"Ma!"  said  Henry  hurriedly,  "what  do  you 
suggest  for   Phoebe  while  I'm  away?" 

Ma  responded  nobly.  It  was  as  if  Phoebe's 
unfortunate  excursion  to  the  obstetrical  sphere  had 
never  been. 
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"Now  !  /  think  a  dear  little  cottage  !  Not  too  far 
from  Town.  Soon  the  primroses  will  be  here.  .  .  . 
Spring  .  .  .  and  .  .  ." 

'*ril  hunt  for  one  at  once,"  Henry  agreed,  backing 
her  up  in  her  brisk  forgetful ness.  If  lighthouse, 
rather  than  cottage,  had  been  the  first  word  to  enter 
Ma's  stunned  mind  they  would  have  discussed  it  just 
as  eagerly.  Words  and  noise  were  the  only  things 
that  mattered  for  the  moment. 

Phoebe  rose  from  the  table  only  half-conscious  of 
the  panic  into  which  she  had  thrown  them. 

"I'm  sure  you're  right,  Mrs.  Suart.  It  will  be  much 
the  best  thing  for  Prill  and  Hets.  Try  to  find  one, 
will  you,  Henry?" 

Ma  kissed  her. 

"I  knew  you  hadn't  thought,  dear.  And  Phoebe, 
dear,  don't  you  think  that  you  could  call  me  'Ma'  as 
my  other  dear  children  all  do,  especially  now?" 

Phoebe  coloured  and  stiffened. 

"I'm  sorry,  Mrs.  Suart,  we  discussed  it  before, 
didn't  we?  I  explained  to  you.  .  .  .  After  all,  it's 
not  as  if  anything  was  changed  by  this.  ...  It 
was  surely  always  a  very  present  possibility.  ...  I 
mean  .  .  ." 

Ma  kissed  her  once  more,  hurriedly. 

"We  won't  speak  of  it  again.  I  know  you  feel 
shy  with  me  still.  There!  There!  I  know  that  it 
doesn't  mean  that  we  don't  love  each  other  just  as 
much." 

"Of  course  not,"  Phoebe  murmured. 

"Now,  dear,"  said  her  mother-in-law  briskly,  "you 
will  get  Henry  ready  to  go  up  to  Town,  won't  you  ? 
That's  your  job  now!" 

Phoebe  followed  a  silent  Henry  into  their  bedroom. 

He  accepted  the  things  which  she  handed  to  him 
and  laid  them  in  the  open  suitcase  on  the  bed.  .\t  last 
when  the  suitcase  was  packed  he  spoke. 
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"I  know  you  don't  mean  to  be  unkind,  Phoebe 
dear,  but  it  would  please  her,  and  me,  if  you  called 
her  *Ma.'  After  all,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not." 

Phoebe  was  genuinely  troubled. 

"I'm  sorry,  Henry,  I  know  it  seems  silly,  but  I 
simply  can't  bring  myself!  And  it's  such  a  hideous 
word,  too." 

"It's  the  loveliest  in  the  English  language  to  me  !" 
he  began,  Spaniel-eyed. 

"Yes!  Yes!  I  know!"  she  interrupted.  "And 
then  I  think  you  forget  she  is  not  my  mother." 

"She  wants  to  be,  childie!"  he  told  her. 

"But  she  isn't,  Henry  !  People  aren't  your  mother 
just  by  wanting  to  be.  After  all,  if  we  must  have 
sob  stuff,  I  did  have  a  mother  of  my  own." 

"Phoebe,  dear,  don't !"  he  begged.  "That  sort  of 
bitterness  and  hardness  is  not  you.  It's  cheap !  I 
know,"  he  went  on  softly,  "but  you  didn't  know  your 
mother,  and  it  would  please  Ma  so  .  .  .  she's  getting 
old  now  you  know.  .  .  .  And  when  I  think  of  all  she's 
done  for  us  .  .  ." 

"My  mother  died  when  I  was  born,"  Phoebe 
reminded  him.  "She  couldn't  have  done  much  more 
for  me,  could  she  ?  I  have  a  sort  of  feeling  that  she's 
earned  exclusive  rights  to  the  name  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned." 


CHAPTER   THREE 

"pHOEBE  Darling  [Henry  wrote], 

■*■  "I  am  at  sea,  literally,  not  figuratively,  and, 
of  course,  I  am  thinking  of  you  and  the  babes. 
Dear,  I  am  afraid  that  this  new  baby  is  worrying 
you.  Don't  let  it.  Things  will  come  out  all  right. 
While  I  am  working  out  here  to  make  our  little  home, 
hewing  it  out,  I  hope,  from  the  virgin  forest,  you  will 
be  carrying  under  your  heart  the  little  man  of  the 
future  who  will  some  day  improve  the  place  his  father 
is  building  up  for  him  now.  It  will  be  lonely  without 
you  and  the  children,  but  I  am  tough,  and  will  not 
mind  the  hardship.  And  soon,  I  can  see  you,  dear 
child  that  you  are,  crossing  off  the  days  on  the 
calendar,  you  will  all  join  me  here.  I  like  to  think 
of  us  in  this  new  land — pioneers.  Good  ones,  I  think 
we  shall  make. 

"I  think  we  have  managed  to  keep  our  ideals 
untarnished.  Our  children  must  have  lovely  minds. 
They  will  be  surrounded  by  beauty  of  Nature  and 
beauty  of  soul.  Good  night  my  very  dear  one.  Take 
care  of  yourself.  Take  care  of  my  little  son.  Part 
of  me  is  sorry  that  he  is  not  to  be  born  out  here,  a 
true  Kenyan  from  the  start.  But  the  rest  of  me  is 
glad  that  he  will  be  born  in  England,  a  true  Briton. 
How  he  will  crow  over  his  sisters  and  the  little  boys 
who  will  be  his  brothers.  Colonials.  I  like  to  think 
of  you  in  the  dear  little  cottage  I  was  able  to  choose 
for  you  before  I  left.  There  was  such  pleasure  in 
the  choosing  of  it.  I  like  the  feeling  of  caring  for  my 
women  and  my  young.  I  will  be  able  to  picture  you 
snug  and  warm  in  your  little  nest,  knitting,  playing 
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with  the  children,  I  shall  be  striving,  roughing  it, 
I  am  afraid.  But  you,  thank  God,  will  be  safe  and 
comfortable,  and  things  and  comfort  mean  so  little 
to  me. 

"Good    night    again.      God    keep    you    safe. 
"Your  husband, 

"Henry." 

Phoebe  put  the  letter  down  and  stared  out  of  the 
window.  It  was  about  three  o'clock  of  a  January 
afternoon,  and  it  was  already  growing  dark.  When 
the  children  woke  up,  she  would  have  to  light  the 
lights  and  get  their  tea.  Now  she  sat  huddled  in  her 
thick  coat  in  the  wicker  chair,  the  only  "comfortable" 
chair  in  the  cottage,  and  stared  out  into  the  sodden 
garden . 

A  bus  thundered  down  the  road  and  the  whole 
cottage  shook.  The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  missed 
a  beat,  then  resumed  its  ticking  loudly  and  defiantly, 
as  if  to  say  it  had  not  faltered. 

Phoebe  turned  her  eyes  from  the  misty  road  and 
tiny  garden  to  the  room  she  was  in. 

A  sulky  coal  fire  lurked  in  the  minute  grate,  making 
no  effort  to  heat  or  cheer  the  small  square  room. 

Matting  covered  the  floor,  and  was  exactly  the  same 
shade  as  the  walls,  the  ceiling,  and  the  wicker 
furniture.  It  was  as  if  someone  had  said  to  himself : 
"I  will  sketch  in  a  room  and  put  a  flat  wash  of  cream 
over  it.  When  it  dries  I'll  put  the  notes  of  colour 
in."  Then  had  left  the  unfinished  sketch.  There 
was  no  colour  in  the  room,  save  at  the  windows,  where 
hung  casement  cloth  curtains,  cut  too  meanly  for 
pleasant  folds,  of  the  hardest,  coldest  brick-colour  that 
Phoebe  had  ever  seen. 

Beyond  this  room  there  were  two  small  bedrooms, 
a  kitchen  larger  than  the  other  three  rooms  put 
together.  .  .  .  Phoebe  could  never  understand  why 
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as  she  wearily  washed  its  large  expanse  of  brown  oil- 
cloth ,  .  .  and  a  W.C.  and  a  bathroom. 

A  bathroom,  with  a  geyser  in  it  of  which  she  was 
so  afraid  that  she  put  both  the  children  behind  the 
closed  door  of  the  sitting-room,  the  room  farthest 
away  from  it,  whenever  she  turned  on  a  bath. 

The  whole  {performance  of  preparing  a  bath  was 
a  nightmare. 

Whenever,  in  after  years,  Phoebe  thought  of  the 
cottage,  it  was  to  remember  that  awful  daily  ordeal. 
She  did  not  understand  the  geyser,  and  she  was,  to 
begin  with,  obsessed  with  the  fear  that  some  day  she 
would  forget  to  turn  on  the  water  first,  would  go  out 
and  leave  the  fire  to  burn  higher  and  higher  until 
the  geyser  burst.  But,  the  water  trickling  safely 
through  the  tap  into  the  bath,  lighting  it  was  the  real 
horror.  She  could  never  believe  that  it  would  not 
explode.  There  was  the  ghastly  fumbling  moment, 
after  she  had  turned  on  the  gas,  and  it  was  hissing 
loudly:  "Hurry  up!  Hurry  up!  The  whole  room 
is  filling  with  gas!  Hurry  up!"  when  she  tried  to 
strike  an  invariably  damp  match.  There  was  the 
worse  second  when  she  put  the  lighted  match  into  the 
hole  and  waited,  her  entire  body  straining  to  get  away, 
for  the  loud  "plop,"  and  the  flames  rushed  up  in  a 
noisy  spluttering  like  the  flames  around  the  black 
circle  of  the  sun  when  you  looked  through  a  telescop>e 
during  an  eclipse.  Every  day  those  flames  hissed  at 
her:   "We'll  get  you  yet!" 

The  geyser  had  a  real  and  evil  being.  Ghostly  and 
infernal,  it  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  dim  bathroom, 
the  copper  of  the  cylinder  shining  uncannily,  the  noisy 
blue  flame  singing,  the  water  trickling  slowly  into 
the  bath.  Phoebe  was  always  afraid  that  the  pressure 
of  water  would  fail  one  day,  and  through  no  fault  of 
hers,  the  monster  would  be  given  no  water,  the  flames 
would  lick  higher  and  higher,  the  .  .  . 
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Often  she  dropped  the  match,  or  it  went  out  just 
before  she  put  it  into  the  geyser. 

In  a  panic  she  would  try  first  to  light  another,  then 
turn  off  the  gas  and  open  the  door  to  let  some  air 
in.  She  always  expected  that  one  day  the  air  around 
her  would  burst  into  flames  as  she  lit  the  match. 

The  geyser  lighted,  she  would  shut  the  door  and 
go  down  the  little  passage  to  undress  the  children  in 
front  of  the  sitting-room  grate.  Half-way  down  the 
passage  she  would  stop.  Was  there  a  sound  of  water  ? 
Surely  only  the  geyser !  She  would  run  back 
trembling  to  open  the  door  and  peer  in.  The  geyser 
bubbled  and  hissed  in  the  corner,  the  water  ran  into 
the  bath,  and  the  walls  of  the  bathroom  glistened  with 
beads  of  sweat. 

As  the  months  wore  on  and  the  day  of  the  baby's 
birth  drew  nearer  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  turn 
on  another  bath  for  herself.  She  would  hurry  the 
children  into  their  beds,  and  then  making  a  game  of 
it,  would  have  her  bath  in  their  water,  uncomfortably 
cool  by  now,  and  go  to  bed  when  they  did. 

"Such  fun  I  Phoebe  and  Prill  and  Hetty  all  in  bed 
at  the  same  time  I" 

Anyway,  there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  and  she 
hated  going  to  bed  later  in  the  dark  silent  cottage, 
when  even  the  buses  had  stopped  running,  when  there 
was  never  a  sound  in  the  world  save  the  beating  of 
her  own  heart,  the  ticking  of  the  clock  on  the  sitting- 
room  mantel,  the  lonely  barking  of  a  dog.  A  step  on 
the  gravel  outside  ?  Someone  at  the  back  door  ?  A 
window  being  opened  slowly  somewhere  ? 

No,  even  apart  from  the  impossibility  of  facing  the 
geyser  a  second  time,  it  was  better  to  be  in  bed  with 
the  children's  cots  on  either  side  of  one.  Somehow  it 
gave  her  courage  to  know  that  they  depended  on  her 
for  protection.  She  wondered  if  that  was  why  men 
were  supposed  never  to  be  afraid.    They  were  usually 
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protecting  someone  else  in  theory.  The  fact  that 
someone  depended  on  you  gave  the  quality  which 
made  them  depend.  It  wasn't  things  that  made  you 
afraid.  It  was  being  alone,  and  the  bigness  of  the 
dark,  when  nothing  had  outline,  when  familiar  objects 
lost  their  shape,  became  a  part  of  the  unknown. 
Children  slept  so  soundly.  They  lost  their  individu- 
ality at  night.  If  she  could  have  someone  to  speak 
to  in  the  night,  to  get  a  word  only  in  reply.  "Are 
you  awake  ?"  Just  to  hear  :  "Yes  !"  in  the  darkness. 
If  she'd  had  even  a  bedridden  younger  woman, 
helpless  and  weak,  with  her,  she  would  have  known 
no  fear.  So  it  wasn't  a  question  of  strength  and  a 
man. 

On  this  January  afternoon  of  the  sixth  week  she  had 
spent  in  the  cottage,  for  day  brings  different  fears, 
Phoebe  Suart  thought  that  she  had  courage  perhaps, 
for  everything,  save  the  sameness  of  the  six  or  eight 
months  more  that  she  must  spend  there. 

She  read  her  husband's  letter  again,  and  put  it  down 
with  a  sigh.     It  was  a  beautiful  letter  she  supposed. 

It  expressed  all  the  sentiments  which  she  knew  a 
man  should  feel,  the  fundamentally  right  ideas  of  life, 
the  family,  and  the  home. 

Why  should  she  feel  squeamish  at  the  frank  expres- 
sion of  them  ?  To  whom  could  a  man  express  such 
thoughts  if  not  to  his  wife?  Yet,  not  for  the  first 
time,  she  began  to  question  her  own  possession  of  any 
of  the  right  sentiments,  judged  from  the  Suart 
standard,  not  for  the  first  time  to  question  the 
intimacy  of  her  relations  with  the  man  who  had  been 
her  husband  for  six  years. 

Of  those  six  years,  she  realized  with  something  of 
a  shock,  they  had  spent  exactly  six  months  together. 

Queer  to  be  bound  mentally  and  physically  for  such 
a  long  time  to  a  man  she  knew  much  less  intimately, 
in  terms  of  time,  than  almost  any  other  man  friend 
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she  possessed  I  At  the  sound  of  faint  cries,  Phoebe 
got  up  stiffly  to  go  to  the  children. 

They  must  have  been  awake  for  some  time.  From 
each  room  came  the  usual  waking-in-the-afternoon 
noises.  Behind  Hets's  door  sundry  thumpings  and 
glad  crows  indicated  that  she  was  in  her  usual 
hilarious  form.  A  steady  moan,  almost  an  intoning, 
sounded  in  Prill's  room.  Prill  always  wept  when  she 
woke  up.  Phoebe's  father  had  called  her  "The  Young 
Lady  with  the  Knobbly  Liver."  Phoebe  listened  now 
to  her  daily  dirge. 

••Poor  Prill  .  .  .  Poor  Prill's  liver  .  .  .  Knobs 
hurt  poor  Prill-y.  Poor  Prill  .  .  .  Poor  Prill's  liver 
.  .  .  Knobs  hurt  poor  Prill-y." 

It  was  a  mathematical  fact  that  after  thirty  tearful 
moans  of  the  formula,  she  invariably  fell  silent,  and, 
if  left  to  herself  for  ten  minutes,  began  to  sing  cheer- 
fully. But  woe  betide  the  grown-up  who  interrupted 
the  ritual.  Abusive  invective  was  their  lot,  and  she 
was  no  respecter  of  persons.  Phoebe  still  remembered 
with  horror  and  awe  the  day  that  Ma  had  gone  in  to 
her  with  a  cheerful : 

'•And  how  is  Granny's  little  sweet  after  her  nice 
sleepy-byes?" 

The  drone  had  stopped  and  Granny's  little  sweet 
replied : 

"Go  away,  nasty  fat  old  woman  !  You've  spoiled 
Prill's  wakey  up.  Now  Prill  have  to  go  to  sleep  again 
and  wake  up  nicely." 

Hets  was  riding  the  end  of  her  bed  when  Phoebe 
opened  her  door. 

"Goo  1  Goo  1"  she  warned  in  the  accepted  family 
language  for  an  oncoming  motor-car. 

Phoebe  dodged  over  to  the  chest  of  drawers. 

"Stop  the  car,  darling.  We  must  dress  quickly.  I 
want  to  post  a  letter,  and  get  some  biscuits." 

"Animal?" 
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"Yes,  if  you  like." 

As  usual  the  clothes  in  the  cupboard  felt  damp, 
were  damp.  The  walls  of  the  cottage  literally  dripped 
water.  Phoebe  could  only  imagine  that  the  landlady 
had,  like  Elijah,  gone  before,  and  wiped  the  walls  of 
each  succeeding  room  with  a  sponge,  while  her 
brother  showed  Henry  the  cottage  on  the  day 
that  he  had  paid  down  the  rent  in  advance  for  a 
year. 

"A  sweet  woman,"  Henry  had  told  her  on  his 
return  to  Manchester.  "She'll  mother  you  all.  Her 
eyes  simply  snapped  when  she  heard  about  Prill  and 
Hets." 

"None  of  her  own,  perhaps,"  Ma  suggested  pity- 
ingly. 

"None,"  said  Henry.  "I  asked  her."  They  both 
sighed. 

After  six  weeks  of  living  in  the  cottage  built  in  the 
farthest  corner  of  Mrs.  Willett's  twelve  acres,  Phoebe 
knew  that  Mr.  Davies  was  right  when  he  advised  no 
one  ever  to  live  next  door  to  their  landlady. 

The  woman  was  a  harpy,  and  Prill  and  Hets  repre- 
sented to  her  mind  just  so  many  claims  for  repairs 
and  replacements  when  the  tenancy  was  over.  When 
the  tenancy  was  over !  Twelve  months  rent  in 
advance  I  She  could  never  sub-let !  They  were  here 
for  twelve  dripping  solid  months. 

She  shooed  Hets  down  the  corridor  to  the  sitting- 
room  fire. 

Prill  was  singing  her  cheerful  song,  and  Phoebe 
opened  her  door. 

Prill  lay  on  her  back  on  the  couch  on  which  she 
slept  each  day. 

She  was  surrounded  by  serried  ranks  of  toys  who 
watched  her  solemnly  and  beadily  from  their  places 
against  the  walls.  Prill  threw  her  legs  up  over  her 
head  and  down  again  with  a  regularity  that  would 
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have  pleased  any  writer  of  articles  on  "Woman  and 
that  Dangerous  Thirty  Line."  The  bump  with  which 
she  brought  her  feet  down  was  unorthodox,  but  the 
spirit  was  excellent. 

"Come  on,  sweet,  we're  going  for  a  walk." 

"And  Bunny?" 

"No." 

"And  Teddy?" 

"No." 

"And  Mickey?" 

"No." 

"And  Gollolloping  Gollywog?" 

"No." 

"No  Prill!" 

"Yes !  Prill  going  to  put  Daddy's  letter  in  the 
RedBoxforPhibs." 

"Yes!" 

Prill  got  up. 

The  three  reached  the  sitting-room  at  last. 

The  coal  still  sulked  in  an  almost  black  grate.  A 
lazy  curl  of  smoke  announced  that  it  had  once  been 
kindled.     Of  fire  and  heat  there  was  none. 

Prill  and  Hets  were  delighted. 

"White  jelly  !"  they  ordered. 

And  Phoebe  reprehensibly  produced  a  piece  of 
paraffin  of  the  sort  good  housewives  melt  to  seal  their 
preserves.  She  knew  that  there  must  be  some  more 
economical  way  of  inducing  a  flame,  but  coal 
fires  had  not  come  her  way  in  steam-heated  Canadian 
flats. 

She  divided  the  wax  into  two  pieces  and  gave  them 
to  the  children.  The  three  then  took  hands  and  stood 
on  the  side  of  the  room  farthest  from  the  fireplace. 
Prill  and  Hets  threw  their  bits  of  wax  in  the  direction 
of  the  grate.  This  little  formality  over,  Phoebe 
picked  the  pieces  up  from  opposite  walls  and  put  them 
in  the  fire. 
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They  crouched  close  to  the  lovely  soaring  flames 
and  aired  the  clothes. 

Phoebe  put  the  wire  guard  in  place  and  a  child  in 
each  of  two  chairs. 

"Stay  still,  lummies,  until  I  come  back,  and  then 
we'll  go  out." 

Back  to  the  bedroom  to  turn  the  mattresses  before 
the  tiny  bedroom  grate,  a  gas  one  this  time.  The  three 
mattresses  lived  there  all  day,  and  only  thus  could 
she  face  the  dripping  walls  with  equanimity.  To  keep 
the  children  out  of  the  cottage  for  most  of  their  waking 
hours,  and  to  air  the  mattresses  all  the  time  they  were 
not  actually  lying  on  them,  seemed  to  her  the  only 
way  to  avoid  pneumonia.  She  wondered  as  she 
strained  to  turn  the  unwieldy  mattress,  what  she  would 
do  when  it  was  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  move 
mattresses  about.  Perhaps  it  would  be  warmer  then, 
and  the  walls  would  not  drip.  She  was  still  blissfully 
ignorant  of  what  England  can  produce  by  way  of 
spring  and  summer. 

She  worried  as  she  tugged  the  heavy  mattress  from 
her  own  bed.  Had  she  been  wise  to  agree  with  Henry 
that  she  could  do  without  help  for  at  least  six  of  these 
nine  months?  But  it  meant  more  money  to  spend  on 
the  farm  in  Kenya,  that  farm  where  she  and  Henry 
were  going  to  find  each  other  again,  to  live  with 
beauty,  to  give  their  children  a  happy,  healthy  life. 
It  was  worth  it.  The  mornings  only  found  her  doubt- 
ful of  her  power  to  manage  alone.  For  three  hours 
she  felt  very  sick  each  morning,  and  just  those  three 
hours  found  Prill  and  Hets  at  their  uproarious  best. 
She  knew  that  if  she  could  have  had  tea  or  coffee  in 
bed  in  the  morning  before  she  had  to  move  she  could 
avoid  that  morning  sickness  ...  it  had  been  so  when 
Prill  and  Hets  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  What  a  fool  she  was  I 
A  thermos  flask  !  Some  bread  and  butter  cut  the  night 
before. 
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She  went  gaily  to  fetch  the  children.  The  sittingr 
room  was  empty. 

Hets  came  running  at  once  to  her.  From  the  toy- 
room  Prill's  voice  answered,  unhurried  : 

"Prill  say  good-bye  to  Bunny  I  Smack  1  Smack  I 
.  .  .  Prill  say  good-bye  to  Teddy  !  Smack  !  Smack  ! 
.  .  .  Prill  say  good-bye  to  Mickey!     Smack!   .  .  ." 

"Prill  I    Phoebe  and  Hets  will  go  without  you  I" 

Short  silence  from  the  room. 

"Prill  say  good-bye  to  .  .  .  Oh,  Phibs  I  Poor 
Gollolloping  Gollywog  has  a  sore  foot !  It's  almost 
off.    Phoebe  mend  it  now." 

"No,  Prill,  I  won't  I  Come  along.  I'll  mend  him 
later." 

"Prill  can't  leave  him  sick." 

"Put  him  in  bed,  then,  and  wrap  him  up  till  we 
come  back.    Come  along.  Prill  1" 

"There!  Poor  Golly!  Lie  all  kiet  until  Prill 
comes  back." 

"Come  along.  Prill!" 

She  appeared  at  last  at  the  doorway,  rosy  and 
virtuous. 

"Prill  said  good-bye  to  all  the  animals  I" 

"Yes,  I  know!     Come  along!" 

"Oh!"  It  was  a  wail.  "Forgot  to  kiss  Golly. 
Smack  !    Smack  ! ' ' 

Determined  little  back.  Deliberate  footsteps  on  the 
trail  back  to  the  bedroom. 

At  last  they  were  on  their  way  down  the  steep  hill 
to  the  village.  Only  a  man  could  have  chosen  a 
cottage  for  a  pregnant  woman  to  live  in  on  the  side 
of  a  precipice  !  It  didn't  matter  which  way  they  took 
their  walk.    Coming  or  going  you  had  to  climb. 

Oil  lamps  burned  in  the  tiny  village  shops  as  they 
passed.  Only  the  post  office  and  the  grocer  boasted 
brighter  lights. 

No,  the  chemist  did  not  keep  thermos  flasks.    But 
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he  would  get  one  for  her  from  London.  It  should  be 
here  in  two  days'  time,  madam.  Only  two  more  morn- 
ings of  sickness.  She  cursed  her  stupidity  in  not 
having  thought  of  it  before. 

It  rained  as  they  trudged  up  the  hill  again.  Hets 
wept  to  be  carried.  Prill  splashed  in  the  puddles  and 
managed  to  sit  down  in  one. 

There  were  two  letters  on  the  floor  of  the  sitting- 
room.     Ma  wrote : 

Sheila  is  anxious  to  come  and  help  you  with 
the  children.  As  you  know,  I  would  let  her  come 
and  put  up  with  the  inconvenience  only  too  gladly 
for  the  sake  of  The  Dear  Little  Boy,  but  I  know 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  for  a  young  girl,  at 
such  a  time,  it  would  be  hardly  suitable. 

John  and  Antony  were  discussing  driving  down 
to  see  you  some  week-end.  I  am  sure  that  you 
would  rather  not.  One  feels,  I  know,  as  if  one 
would  rather  not  have  young  men  about  when 
one  is  in  that  condition.  I  know  so  well  what  you 
would  feel  that  I  have  answered  for  you.  Later, 
of  course,  when  it  is  all  over,  we  will  all  come  to 
see  you  and  Henry's  dear  children.  At  the  time, 
I  will  naturally  make  every  effort  to  be  with  you 
if  you  should  care  to  have  me. 

She  opened  her  second  letter,  from  Sheila. 

She  won't  let  me  come,  Phoebe.  Say  the  word 
and  I  will,  anyway.  Why  should  I  be  managed 
like  an  infant?  Please  let  me!  I'd  work  after- 
wards if  they  wouldn't  have  me  back.  I'd  be 
glad. 

"We'll    have    supper    in    the    kitchen    to-night, 
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darlings.  It  will  be  warmer  there.  Play  trains  while 
Phoebe  gets  it." 

The  chairs  shrieked  over  the  oilcloth .  The  carriages 
collided.  The  passengers  wept  and  laughed.  Porridge 
to  make  so  that  she  need  only  heat  it  in  the  morning. 
.  .  .  Water  in  the  kettle.  .  .  .  Bread  and  butter  to 
cut.  .  .  .  Jam  on  the  table  .  .  .  everything  ready  for 
the  morning.  .  .  .  Now  the  bath.  .  .  .  She  braced 
herself.  .  .  .  Safely  over  once  more.  .  .  .  Rosy 
cherubs  in  warm  kimonos  before  the  kitchen  stove. 
.  .  .  Bread  and  milk  for  the  three  of  them.  .  .  . 

"Quickly  into  bed  I  Tuck  up  .  .  .  sleep  tight! 
Phoebe  has  a  note  to  write." 

Dearest  Sheila, 

You  must  do  nothing  that  your  mother  forbids 
because  of  me.  I  would  love  to  have  you,  darling, 
if  she  were  willing.  I  will  not  have  you  other- 
wise. 

"The  bath  is  cold.  Perhaps  if  I  heat  a  kettle  of 
water  to  put  into  it  it  will  not  be  too  bad." 

She  crept  into  bed,  shivering,  and  lay  between  her 
little  girls,  a  hand  in  one  of  each  of  theirs.  Had  she 
failed  Sheila?  Her  arms  were  cramped  lying  this 
way.  Had  she  remembered  to  put  out  the  things  for 
to-morrow  morning  ?  There  was  a  hole  in  Prill's  clean 
vest.    She  must  mend  it  before  she  put  it  on. 

She  would  have  bad  dreams  lying  on  her  back,  but 
their  little  hands  were  warm  and  comforting. 


CHAPTER    FOUR 

TJER  baby  was  to  arrive  in  June.  In  March  a  letter 
*  -*•  from  Henry  urged  her,  "for  reasons  which  he 
would  explain  when  he  saw  her,  reasons  which  she 
would  deem  as  vital  as  he  did,"  to  spend  as  little  as 
she  possibly  could. 

She  was  already  saving  in  every  way  that  she  could. 
Perhaps  she  could  put  off  the  woman  whom  she  had 
arranged  to  have  for  the  last  two  months  before  the 
baby  arrived.  She  no  longer  felt  sick  in  the  morning, 
but  her  body  was  burdensome  to  her.  She  found  it 
difficult  to  take  the  children  for  their  walks.  They 
hung  on  your  hand  and  dragged  you.  Their  screams 
and  jumping  on  the  oilcloth  floor  worried  her  more 
and  more.  But  it  would  save  the  woman's  keep  and 
eight  pounds  if  she  waited  and  had  her  for  the  last 
month  only.  She  began  to  do  all  the  children's  wash- 
ing at  home,  and  because  she  found  it  so  sickening 
to  bend  over  the  hot  iron,  she  threw  things  into  the 
basket  after  each  wearing  when,  if  they  had  been 
washed  at  the  laundry,  she  would  have  let  them  wear 
them  twice,  lest  she  begin  to  get  careless  and  the 
children  be  anything  but  rosy  and  spotless  always. 

One  day,  six  weeks  before  the  baby  was  due,  Prill 
and  Hets  might  have  conspired  with  every  animate 
and  inanimate  object  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
to  annoy.  They  began  the  day  by  splashing  all  their 
aired  clothes  with  water  from  the  sink.  Phoebe  put 
them  back  to  bed  for  half  an  hour  while  she  aired 
and  scorched  a  second  set  of  clothes. 

At  breakfast  Prill  decided  that  porridge  was  not  a 
good  food  to  eat.     She  gave  hers  to  Teddy,  who 
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appreciated  it,  and  retired,  a  sticky  mess,  to  sleep  it 
off  on  top  of  a  crepe  de  Chine  nightgown  which  lay 
half-made  on  the  wicker  chair. 

Hets  "helped"  with  the  vegetables  for  lunch.  She 
picked  up  Phoebe's  knife,  laid  down  for  a  split  second 
while  she  answered  a  knock  at  the  back  door,  and  cut 
her  finger  deeply. 

Mrs.  Willetts  stood  at  the  door.  It  was  the  shortest 
way  to  the  cottage  from  her  house.  She  always  smiled 
and  said  that  she  was  being  "neighbourly."  "The 
way  they  are  in  that  Canada  of  yours,  Mrs.  Suart !" 

Phoebe  smiled  grimly  in  return,  knowing  that  in 
Canada  they  had  another  name  for  it,  and  that  she 
was  on  the  look-out  for  stains  on  the  matting  in  the 
passage,  broken  cups  in  the  dustbin. 

She  helped  to  bind  up  the  finger. 

••Ducky  I     Ducky  I    Chuck  I     Chuck!" 

Hets  cowered  away  in  fear  from  her.  Both  the 
children  hated  her  and  called  her  the  witch. 

The  postman  passed  the  cottage  gate,  although 
Phoebe  knew  that  the  Kenya  mail  should  have  been 
delivered  that  morning. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  weather  laid  aside  all  coquet- 
tish hypocrisy. 

•*You  call  these  April  showers,  do  you  ?  Now  we'll 
see!" 

The  rain  came  down  in  sheets.  Phoebe  lit  the  lights 
for  lunch.  It  was  not  a  successful  meal.  They  ate 
it  in  the  kitchen,  and  neither  Prill  nor  Hets  was  in 
the  least  impressed  with  the  phenomenon  of  "lunch 
with  the  lights  on  I"  They  sulked,  and  put  spoonfuls 
of  rice  pudding  on  the  table. 

She  put  them  to  bed  at  last,  and  shut  herself  in  the 
kitchen  with  the  luncheon  dishes. 

The  little  cottage  seemed  isolated  in  a  sea  of  fog. 
Mist,  white  and  thick,  pushed  its  way  up  to  the  very 
window-panes,  menacing,  heavy.     It  seemed  to  the 
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woman  moving  slowly  and  wearily  over  the  brown 
oilcloth  floor,  that  she  had  never  been  so  alone 
before. 

She  was  afraid  to  look  at  the  grey  windows  lest  she 
see  something  there  pressed  against  them,  ghostly, 
greenish  white. 

She  was  afraid  to  turn  off  the  gas  jet  when  the  water 
for  the  dishes  had  boiled,  because  she  dreaded  the 
noise  of  its  "pop." 

She  moved  the  dishes  in  the  water  carefully  and 
slowly,  lest  she  make  a  noise,  put  them  down  on  the 
table  fearfully. 

She  knew  that  she  was  afraid  to  open  the  kitchen 
door  and  take  the  four  steps  across  the  passage  to  the 
sitting-room,  afraid  to  go  into  the  sitting-room  because 
of  some  nameless  horror  she  might  find  there. 

She  poured  away  the  dish  water  with  the  rim  of  the 
basin  close  to  the  plug  of  the  sink,  as  noiselessly  as 
she  could. 

Then  she  sat  down  at  the  table,  her  head  on  her 
arms. 

Irrationally,  the  water-tap  began  to  drip.  She  sat 
up  trembling  in  every  limb  at  the  horror  of  the  noise  of 
each  drop. 

It  stopped,  and  she  waited,  shuddering,  for  the  next 
sound  to  break  the  awful  silence  in  the  little  mist- 
enfolded,  chilly  room. 

Then,  sudden  and  dreadful,  a  loud  knock  sounded 
on  the  front  door. 

She  sat  frozen  in  her  chair.  Nothing  could  force 
her  to  answer  that  knock.  She  knew  that  she  had 
not  the  courage  to  open  the  door  and  pass  through 
the  passage  and  sitting-room. 

A  second  loud  knock.  The  woman  in  the  chair  in 
the  kitchen  shrank  as  if  she  had  received  a  blow.  She 
huddled,  quiet,  not  breathing,  and  waited  for  The 
Thing  to  go  away. 
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She  could  hear  the  clock  in  the  sitting-room  ticking 
loudly,  the  little  cottage  was  so  still. 

What  if  it  was  a  cable.  .  .  .  Henry  ill  and  needing 
her. 

She  ran  quickly  through  the  cottage.  Her  foot 
caught  on  the  matting,  sickly  she  saved  herself  from 
falling,  and  dragged  open  the  door. 

At  first,  in  the  dim  mist,  she  could  see  nothing  and 
thought  that  whoever  it  was  had  gone  away. 

Then  she  fell  sobbing  into  the  arms  of  the  woman 
who  waited  there.  "Oh,  Nanny  !"  she  half  cried,  half 
laughed  as  she  pulled  her  into  the  sitting-room,  "how 
did  you  know  I  couldn't  bear  it  any  longer?  How 
did  you  get  here  ?  Why  are  you  in  England  ?  Oh, 
Nanny,  hold  on  to  me  !  It  rains  all  the  time,  and 
Prill  and  Hets  have  been  so  naughty  !  I  can't  light 
that  gas  thing  any  more.  Hold  on  to  me,  Nanny ! 
The  walls  are  wet  all  the  time,  and  I'm  so  afraid  I'll 
put  damp  clothes  on  them.  ...  I  hate  England  so, 
and  I'm  so  lonely.  You  won't  go  away,  Nanny? 
You'll  stay  with  me  until  the  baby's  born  I" 

"What  do  you  suppose  I  came  for?"  said  the 
dearly-loved  voice.  "Now  you  just  sit  down  and  I'll 
get  you  a  nice  cup  of  tea." 

Phoebe  giggled  weakly  :  "I  knew  you'd  say  that  I" 

Unperturbed  :  "You  see  if  it  isn't  good.  It's  the 
only  sensible  habit  these  English've  got !  Such  a 
train  I  came  down  here  in  !  Gas  lights  !  I  never  did  ! 
Where's  the  kitchen  in  this  cigar  box  ?  Why  haven't 
you  got  a  fire  in  the  sitting-room  ?  Put  a  sweater  on 
you,  child,  you're  shivering  !  Well,  I  never  saw  the 
like!" 

In  half  an  hour  they  sat  before  the  first  roaring  fire 
she  had  seen  in  that  room,  ate  buttered  toast,  and 
drank  tea. 

Phoebe's  feet  were  up  on  a  stool.  The  band  about 
her  head  had  loosened  so  suddenly  that  she  knew  now 
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for  the  first  time  that  it  had  been  there  all  these 
months.     She  had  never  been  so  happy. 

"I  got  your  letter,"  Nanny  turned  back  the  damp 
hem  of  her  skirt  and  opened  her  knees  to  the  warmth 
of  the  fire,  "and  I  said  to  myself,  'that  child  shouldn't 
be  alone  like  that  now  I'  So  I  went  down  town  and 
bought  me  a  ticket,  and  here  I  am." 

"But  how?"  Phoebe  wanted  to  know.  "How?" 
Then  in  a  wail :  "Nanny  !  Not  your  insurance  1  Oh, 
you  shouldn't  have  !"  She  knelt  beside  her,  and  cried 
with  her  head  in  her  blue  serge  lap.  "You  shouldn't 
have  1     All  that  you'd  saved  for  when  you're  old  I" 

"Well,  I'm  not  old  yet !"  Nanny  was  brief,  "and  I 
can  save  again.  I  promised  the  doctor  I'd  keep  an 
eye  on  you,  and  that  I  will  while  I've  my  strength." 

There  was  a  cry  from  one  of  the  bedrooms,  and 
Phoebe  made  a  move  towards  rising. 

"Just  you  sit  still  now  !  This  is  what  I'm  here  for. 
They'll  not  have  forgotten  me!" 

Phoebe  sank  back  in  her  chair  again. 

"Hets  first,"  she  reminded  her. 

"I  know!     Just  you  lie  quiet." 

Phoebe  lay  quiet,  her  eyes  closed.  Slow  tears  rolled 
down  her  cheeks.  She  heard  the  sound  of  happy 
greetings  from  the  other  rooms.  Even  Prill  had 
abandoned  her  liver  moan. 

"You'll  sleep  in  that  little  room  by  yourself," 
Nanny  decided  after  tea.  "I'll  have  the  children  with 
me.  That  way  you'll  not  be  disturbed  in  the  morning. 
And  you've  had  enough  excitement  for  one  day. 
You'll  have  your  supper  in  a  thick  kimono  in  front 
of  the  fire  after  a  nice  hot  bath." 

"Can  you  light  a  geyser?"  Phoebe  asked  her. 

"What's  that?" 

"The  gas  thing  to  heat  the  bath  water.  It's  infernal, 
I'm  frightened  of  it."  But  she  wasn't  when  she 
showed   it   to   Nanny.     They   did   it   together  and 
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laughed  at  the  jump  they  both  gave  when  the  flames 
leapt  up. 

*'And  they  tell  us  England's  been  civilized  for  more 
years  than  America!"  Nanny  sniffed. 

Phoebe  opened  her  eyes  slowly  the  next  morning. 
Nanny  stood  beside  the  bed,  a  tray  and  a  hot-water 
bottle  in  her  hands. 

"You  shouldn't!"  she  protested  feebly.  "The 
children?" 

"Dressed  and  sitting  in  front  of  the  sitting-room 
grate  having  their  porridge.  Here,  put  your  arms  in 
this  !"  She  held  up  a  dressing-jacket.  "I've  hotted 
it  for  you  in  front  of  the  fire.  ...  Of  all  the  perish- 
ing countries !  and  eat  a  little  toast  with  your  tea. 
Then  you  can  go  to  sleep  again  for  a  bit  if  you've  a 
mind.  When  I've  redded  up  around  I'm  taking  them 
to  the  village.  There's  things  we  need.  I'll  run  your 
bath  before  I  go.  I'm  not  going  to  let  that  blamed 
thing  beat  me.  It  can't  be  so  dangerous  as  all  that 
it  looks,  or  there'd  be  no  people  left  in  England." 

She  came  back  in  a  moment. 

"Letters  for  you  from  Kenya  from  the  look  of  them. 
That'll  cheer  you  up." 

Her  face  expressed  her  doubt  as  to  the  sanity  of  that. 
She  and  Phoebe's  father  had  thought  as  one  man  on 
the  subject  of  Henry. 

Nanny  brought  the  sun  with  her.  It  was  as  if  the 
cottage  and  England  shrank  from  her  baldly  expressed 
scorn  of  them  and  hastened  to  show  their  pleasantest 
faces. 

Where  the  walls  of  the  rooms  had  streamed  water 
before,  now  they  concealed  mere  patches  of  dampness 
behind  the  few  pictures  adorning  them.  Cupboards 
and  chests  of  drawers  now  yielded  distinctly  chilly, 
but  no  longer  wringing  wet  clothes  when  called  upon. 
The  little  garden  revealed  unsuspected  beauty. 
Flowers  and  leaves  peeped  and  stretched  with  the 
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loveliness  of  which  they  are  capable  in  only  one 
grumpy,  misty  island. 

Phoebe,  rested  and  at  peace,  was  very  happy.  To 
her  chag^rin,  the  children's  mood  immediately  reflected 
hers.  Two  naughty,  sulky  little  girls  became  almost 
overnight  two  happy  mischievous  angels. 

•'Oh,  Nanny,"  Phoebe  sighed,  "you  don't  know 
how  I've  dreaded  these  last  six  weeks  !  Now  I  think 
I'm  going  to  really  enjoy  having  the  baby." 

"Course  you  are  I  That's  what  you  ought  to  do  I 
Lands  sakes,  what  that  man  of  yours  has  been  at 
leaving  you  here  alone,  I  can't  make  out.  What  with 
the  children,  and  the  loneliness  and  all,  you  were 
plumb  tuckered  out  the  day  I  landed  here.  I'll  give 
him  a  piece  of  my  mind  when  I  see  him,  never  fear  1" 

For  that  was  part  of  all  this  new-found  rest  and  joy 
in  her  children.  They  had  arranged  between  them 
that  Nanny  was  to  come  to  Kenya.  Phoebe's  letter, 
by  Air  Mail,  telling  Henry,  would  be  answered  in  a 
fortnight.  She  had  suggested  that  if  necessary  she 
would  transfer  from  ist  to  2nd  Class  and  so  save 
Nanny's  fare.  Henry  would  be  sure  to  say  not  to 
change.     He  had  ^1,500  gratuity. 

They  had  counted  on  ;{^  1,000  for  the  tiny  plot  of 
land  which  was  to  be  theirs,  and  the  house,  and  stock. 
He  must  have  seen  something  special  that  he  wanted 
to  spend  a  little  more  on.  That  would  be  why  he  had 
asked  her  to  save.  But  they  had  always  agreed  that 
they  must  keep  over  ;^ioo  in  the  bank  for  emergencies, 
illnesses,  the  children.  To  have  Nanny  on  the  boat 
was  a  luxury  she  had  not  hoped  for,  but  they  had 
always  intended  that  she  should  have  a  nurse  in 
Kenya.  That  was  "budgeted  for,"  one  of  Henry's 
favourite  expressions.  Nanny  would  not  want  as  big 
a  salary  as  an  ordinary  nurse.  She  would  save  them 
her  passage  in  no  time.  And  they  could  never  get 
anyone  for  any  money  like  Nanny.     Anyway,  they 
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were  responsible  for  Nanny  now.  She  had  squandered 
her  savings  to  come  to  her.  Of  course  Henry  would 
see  all  that. 

Phoebe  sighed  happily  and  knitted  a  sock  for  the 
new  baby. 

"What  I  shall  do  if  it  isn't  a  boy  I  really  don't 
know,  Nanny,"  she  said.  "You'd  better  drown 
it!" 

"That  I  wont."  Nanny  continued  to  "fix"  the 
baby's  basket,  and  talked  with  her  lips  tightly  closed 
over  a  mouthful  of  pins.  "What  on  earth  does  it 
matter?    They're  all  sweet — babies." 

"I  know  !  I  think  so  too.  But  Henry  is  crazy  to 
have  a  son." 

"He's  crazy  to  have  another  child  at  all.  You're 
too  young.  You  ought  to  be  allowed  to  settle  down 
a  bit.     Anyway,  two's  enough  these  days." 

The  answer  to  her  letter  came  on  the  day  she 
expected  it.  Henry  never  missed  a  mail.  She  read 
it  through  three  times  and  then  lay  staring  at  the 
wall.  She  did  not  know  what  she  was  to  say  to 
Nanny. 

Phoebe  Dear  [Henry  wrote], 

I  am  so  pleased  that  you  have  someone  with 
you.  Of  course  you  would  have  had  if  you  had 
stayed  with  Ma.  Still,  I  am  glad  that  you  are 
happy  with  your  old  nurse. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  disappoint  you  when  I  say 
that  you  cannot  bring  her  out  with  you.  We 
cannot  afford  it.  Please  believe  me  when  I  say 
this,  and  know  how  unhappy  I  am  to  have  to 
refuse  you.  When  I  see  you  I  will  explain  it  all 
and  you  will  agree  that  I  could  not  have  written 
differently. 

I  think  of  you  constantly  and  of  the  glad  news 
that  I  will  be  getting  soon  now.     Have  Nanny 
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cable  at  once  and  tell  me  how  you  and  the  wee 
lad  are.    God  keep  you,  my  very  dear  Phoebe, 

Your  husband, 

Henry. 

P.S.  It  is  just  like  my  brave  Phoebe  to  suggest 
coming  2nd  Class.  Most  people  do  come  out  that 
way,  it  is  not  the  same  as  on  the  Atlantic.  The 
money  saved  would  be  useful.  I  will  have  a  good 
nurse  here  for  you  when  you  come  out.  The 
question  of  passages  is  always  difficult,  and  one 
is  responsible  for  returning  them  to  England.  She 
might  not  like  the  country. 

Phoebe  read  the  last  part  of  his  letter  twice.  Of 
course  he  simply  did  not  understand  that  Nanny  was 
not  just  "nurse,"  that  she  was  a  real  person,  a  friend. 
Surely  she  had  told  him  all  about  her,  her  love  of 
her  father,  of  Phoebe  herself  ?  She  would  say  nothing 
of  the  letter  to  Nanny,  would  write  and  explain  it  all 
again.    It  was  simply  that  he  did  not  understand. 
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nPHE  day  after  her  third  little  girl  was  born,  Phoebe 
*   lay  resting,  her  mind  full  of  sorrow  for  Henry's 
disappointment.    He  would  be  getting  the  cable  now 
probably. 

Perhaps  because  she  had  suffered  more  during  the 
carrying  of  this  child,  been  more  alone,  she  loved  it 
with  a  fierce  hunger  that  neither  of  her  other  babies 
had  aroused. 

"I  wouldn't  change  her  for  all  the  sons  in 
Asia,"  she  told  Nanny.  "Isn't  it  awful  of  me?  I 
personally  don't  care  a  bit  about  her  being  a  girl." 

"The  lamb  !"  she  crooned,  "the  little  pretty  lady  I 
He's  very  lucky  to  have  you  !  Son,  indeed  I  What 
shall  you  call  her,  Phoebe?" 

"I  shall  call  her  Mary,"  said  Phoebe  softly.  "After 
the  person  who  deserves  most  that  she  shall  remember 
her." 

Nanny's  plain  face  crumpled  in  sudden  tears. 

"Think  of  that,"  she  said  slowly,  "I'm  very 
proud!"  She  gave  Phoebe  one  of  her  rare  kisses. 
"Nothing  else?"  she  asked  casually. 

"Nothing  else,"  said  Phoebe  firmly.  "There'll 
be  no  chance  of  her  being  called  anything  else." 

Nanny  breathed  her  relief. 

"I'll  love  her  as  if  she  was  my  very  own."  Her 
hungry  eyes  rested  on  the  little  head  on  Phoebe's  arm. 
"If  you'll  not  mind,  Phoebe?" 

With  her  free  arm  Phoebe  drew  down  her  old 
nurse's  head  to  rest  beside  the  baby's.  Her  eyes 
were  wet. 

"There  never  could  be  too  much  of  your  kind  of 
love  in  the  world,  Nanny  darling.  I'll  be  happy  and 
grateful  if  you'll  give  some  of  it  to  my  baby." 
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T^AD  was  on  her  doorstep  when  she  went  one  day 
*-^  in  answer  to  a  knock. 

Dad  looked,  her  father  would  have  said,  as  if  all 
the  stuffing  had  been  knocked  out  of  him. 

He  was  awkward  and  unhappy  in  the  tiny  sitting- 
room.  His  big  blondness  seemed  overwhelmed  by  its 
little  stifling  blondness.  He  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  chair 
and  fingered  his  hat. 

"I  came  .  .  .  one  of  us  ought  .  .  .  the  boys  have 
chickenpox,  and,  of  course,  she  and  Sheila  are  looking 
after  them." 

Phoebe  conquered  her  desire  to  laugh,  but  only  for 
a  moment. 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  she  gasped,  "I  know  it's  beastly 
of  me,  but  they're  all  grown  up.  I  can't  help  seeing 
a  picture  of  them  all  sitting  up  in  a  row  of  beds,  like 
a  lot  of  enormous  cross  babies." 

"She's  put  them  all  in  the  schoolroom,"  he  began. 
"It's  easier  to  nurse  them  there — not  so  many  stairs 
to  climb." 

"Oh,  don't!"  Phoebe  shrieked  in  an  ecstasy  of 
mirth.  "Feeders,  sleepers!  Each  with  his  toys!" 
She  sobered  suddenly  at  the  sight  of  his  puzzled  face. 
"I'm  sorry.     I'm  being  idiotic." 

They  sat  and  stared  at  each  other  uncomfortably 
for  a  moment. 

Then  into  Dad's  eyes  came  a  wondering,  happy 
look.  He  began  to  laugh,  silently  at  first,  his  whole 
body  shaking,  then  out  loud.  They  roared  their 
mirth. 

"Oh,"  he  gasped,   "you  ought  to  see  .  .  .  Ha  I 
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Ha !  Antony  I  .  .  .  He's  like  a  lobster  I  .  .  . 
Charles  will  scratch  !  .  .  .  His  mother  worries  so 
about  his  complexion  !  .  .  .  Oh  !  Oh  !  .  .  .  They 
got  it  at  the  movies,  we  think  1  Ha  I  Ha  I  ...  All 
came  down  at  once !  .  .  .  They're  so  cross !  Oh  I 
Oh!     I've  got  such  a  stitch  !" 

They  stopped  laughing  at  last  through  sheer  weari- 
ness, and  looked  at  each  other  with  wet,  friendly 
eyes. 

"John  has  been  really  sick,  but  he's  all  right  now," 
he  told  her,  blowing  his  nose  with  a  brilliant  silk 
handkerchief.  "Of  course  it's  unkind  to  say  it,  but 
it  couldn't  have  come  at  a  better  time.  .  .  .  I've  been 
better  by  myself  the  last  few  weeks." 

He  waited  for  her  to  speak,  but  she  was  silent,  and 
knitted  her  brows  over  the  look  in  his  eyes. 

"Am  I  going  to  see  my  granddaughters  ?"  he  asked 
at  last. 

"I'll  show  Prill  and  Hets  to  you  when  they  come 
back.     Do  you  think  you  can  face  the  third?" 

"What  ?  Me  ?  Yes,  I  see  I  Poor  little  girlies  both 
of  you!"  He  stood  up  with  her  and  patted  her 
shoulder  shyly.  "I  see!  Well,  I  for  one  like  girls 
better  than  boys.  Sheila  and  I  are  good  friends,  you 
know,  especially  since  you  were  there.  I  think  I've 
got  you  to  thank  for  that  I" 

"Oh,  no!"  Phoebe  murmured,  "she  was  just 
ashamed  of  being  a  girl,  I  think.  I  think  she  thought 
you  were  just  as  disappointed  in  her  as  her  ...  I 
think  she  thought  you'd  rather  she  had  been  another 
boy,  and  no  one  had  told  her  anything  different,  that 
was  all!" 

They  stood  by  Mary's  cot. 

Mary  slept  on,  and  vouchsafed  no  more  to  her 
grandfather's  gaze  than  the  tip  of  a  pink  button  of  a 
nose,  a  tightly-clenched,  ridiculously  small  fist,  and 
a  fluff  of  down  on  the  pillow. 
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"I  won't  uncover  her.  She's  like  every  other  baby 
in  the  world  from  there  on  as  well." 

"Yes,"  he  whispered.  "You've  only  to  see  that 
little  hand  to  have  seen  all  babyhood,  all  helplessness, 
all  innocence,  all  sweetness." 

Phoebe  stared  at  this  new  Dad.  How  could  she 
have  thought  him  coarse  and  unfeeling?  Beside 
Mary's  cot,  she  knew  that  he  had  hedged  himself  in 
behind  his  manner,  the  thicker  the  crust  the  more 
likely  to  withstand  the  pommelling,  fumbling,  sicken- 
ing hurt  of  the  false  sentimental  standard  of  his 
family. 

"Come  and  we'll  get  lunch,"  she  whispered,  and 
put  her  arm  through  his. 

"I'd  like  that,"  he  whispered  back  eagerly.  "Let 
me  get  it.  I  can  do  a  very  good  salad  if  you've  got 
the  things.  You  sit  there  and  give  orders.  I'll  be 
cook." 

"I'll  get  out  the  things,  and  let  you  do  the  rest." 

They  realized  that  they  were  still  whispering 
hoarsely  at  one  another  behind  the  closed  door 
of  the  kitchen,  and  began  to  laugh  immoderately 
again. 

"Oh,  dear,"  sighed  Dad,  wiping  his  eyes,  "I 
haven't  laughed  so  much  for  years!  This  last  two 
months  I  don't  believe  I've  smiled." 

When  the  door  burst  open  and  Prill  and  Hets  and 
Nanny,  rosy  and  laden  with  parcels,  came  in,  they 
found  Phoebe  curled  up  with  her  feet  under  her  on 
a  corner  of  the  kitchen  table,  and  a  huge  blond  man 
in  Nanny's  apron  beating  eggs. 

"We  go  down  to  Scott's  each  night,"  he  was 
saying,  "the  lot  of  us,  and  see  who  could  eat  the 
most.  .  .  ." 

Phoebe  introduced  them. 

"My  father-in-law,  Mrs.  Weeks,  who  is  coming  out 
to  Kenya  with  me  to  help  with  the  children." 
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Dad's  eyes  widened  with  pleasure  as  he  shook 
Nanny's  hand. 

"I'm  so  glad,"  he  said  to  Phoebe,  "that  you  are 
able  to  have  her,  ...  I  was  afraid." 

"Who's  Mrs.  Weeks,  Phoebe?  Who's  Mrs. 
Weeks?"     Prill  was  noisy  and  insistent. 

Dad  and  Phoebe  congratulated  each  other  on  the 
salad,  and  talked. 

"If  this  isn't  nice,"  gloated  Dad,  "this  little  table 
by  the  fire,  and  the  two  of  us  all  cosy  !  You've  made 
me  very  happy  to-day,  Phoebe,  I  was  afraid  to 
come." 

Phoebe  rose,  and  rested  her  hand  for  a  moment  on 
his  shoulder. 

"I'm  going  to  send  Nanny  in  to  talk  to  you  for  a 
bit.  She'll  be  glad  to  have  a  gossip.  I  must  go  and 
give  food  and  drink  to  my  youngest.  The  last  train 
is  at  ten-thirty,  we've  got  hours  yet." 

Again  at  tea-time  they  talked  as  they  should  never 
have  talked,  as  they  would  probably  never  talk  again. 

"What  I  can't  understand  is  how  she  stood  the 
War,"  Phoebe  marvelled.  "Surely  it  must  have 
driven  her  nearly  mad  ?  All  five  of  them  serving  1 
How  could  she  bear  it?" 

Dad  felt  for  the  words  of  his  answer. 

"I  know  I  At  first  I  wondered  too.  But,  do  you 
know,  Phoebe,  I  think  she  liked  the  War  !  I  think 
she  loved  to  talk  about  her  five  sons  serving  at  the 
front,  defending  their  country.  She  wasn't  like  other 
mothers  who  were  glad  that  their  sons  had  safe  jobs 
behind  the  lines  perhaps.  She  wanted  them  all  in  the 
trenches.  There  was  something  awful  to  me  in  the 
way  she  gloated  over  the  number  of  them,  as  if  she 
was  proud  and  glad  to  have  them  there.  ...  I  can't 
express  it.  .  .  .Of  course  I  was  proud  of  them  too, 
but  always  something  was  crying  out  in  me  that  I 
wished  we'd  never  had  them  to  send  into  danger.    I 
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thought  of  them  as  Httle  boys  .  .  .  their  lovely,  clean, 
swift  bodies  .  .  .  nothing  lovelier  than  a  boy's  body, 
no  woman's  can  touch  it.  .  .  .  1  couldn't  bear  to 
think  of  them  wounded,  maimed  .  .  .  always  waiting 
for  it." 

"I  know!"  Phoebe  breathed. 

*'But  she,"  he  went  on  musingly,  "it  was  almost  as 
if  ...  I  really  think  that  she  would  hardly  have 
minded  if  they  had  all  been  killed  ...  as  long  as  all 
five  .  .  .  She  would  have  been  The  Heroic  Mother. 
Gave  Her  All  For  Her  Country.  ...  I  shouldn't  say 
this.  .  .  .  She  loves  them  all  so  much." 

"But  only  as  her  sons,"  said  Phoebe. 

"That's  it  I  1  don't  know,  we're  probably  all 
wrong  !  I  am,  anyway,  I  expect  I  How  can  I  judge 
a  mother's  heart?" 

Phoebe  shook  her  head  at  him. 

"None  of  that!  It  doesn't  go  down  with  me.  A 
mother's  heart  should  be  no  different  from  anyone 
else's.  Of  course  they  love  their  children  dearly,  but 
that  doesn't  make  them  a  race  of  beings  apart.  Look 
at  Nanny  !  She's  no  mother,  but  she'd  lay  down  her 
life  for  me,  yes,  and  for  anyone  else  whom  she  saw 
the  chance  of  helping.  Motherhood  and  the  family 
are  sometimes  polite  names  for  very  great  selfishness, 
I  think.  It's  like  nations.  There'll  always  be  wars 
as  long  as  there  are  nations.  There'll  always  be 
selfishness  and  unkindness  to  the  lonely  people  as 
long  as  we  worship  the  family." 

"I've  never  put  it  into  thoughts,  much  less  words," 
he  said  slowly,  "but  I'm  sure  you're  right  in  some 
way.  There  is  a  sort  of  selflessness  that  goes  with  it 
though,  surely,  isn't  there  ?  Take  the  way,  now,  when 
she  became  a  mother  she  discarded  everything  else. 
She  even  dropped  her  name  and  mine.  .  .  .  We  were 
Ma  and  Dad  from  then  on,  only  lived  in  relation  to 
our  children." 
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ness.   I 


"That,"    broke    in    Phoebe,    "isn't    selflessness 
That's  self-dramatization." 

"I  liked  my  name,  too,"  he  admitted  whimsically, 
"Peter  1     It's  a  good  name,  don't  you  think?" 

"One  of  the  nicest  I  Why  on  earth  haven't  you 
named  one  of  the  boys  that?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  was  hurt  at  first  when  she  chose 
all  the  other  names,  and  I  couldn't  suggest  it  after 
a  bit,"  said  the  big  man  wistfully. 

"Well,  if  I  ever  have  a  son  (and  I  don't  see  how 
I'm  going  to  stop  this  side  of  Judgment  Day  before 
I  do  !)  it  will  be  called  Peter,"  Phoebe  promised  him. 
"Come  on  1  We'll  go  down  to  the  village  and  buy 
the  most  extravagant  thing  we  can  think  of  for 
supper." 

They  came  back  arm  in  arm  through  the  dusk. 

"Get  the  fire  going,"  she  said,  "I'll  feed  Mary  and 
then  we'll  cook  our  supper,  and  have  time  to  get  really 
sleepy  before  you  have  to  go." 


Dad  puffed  at  a  pipe  and  smiled  at  her. 

"Three  quarters  of  an  hour  more!  Such  a  good 
supper  !  Why  is  it  that  anything  out  of  a  tin  is  better 
than  the  raw  article?  Nice  of  you  to  have  put  that 
lovely  frock  on  for  me,  my  dear!  Chiffon,  isn't  it? 
Your  eyes  are  just  the  same  colour,  like  misty  violets 
in  this  light !  You  look  beautiful  and  kind.  .  .  .  I've 
not  been  a  good  man,  Phoebe.  I've  gone  out  to  find 
beauty,  and  got  it.  I  haven't  been  so  lucky  over  the 
kindness.  Some  men  are.  Some  of  those  women  are 
the  kindest  in  the  world.  ...  I  suppose  the  brilliant, 
worldly  type  attracted  me  most." 

"Well!  Nothing  maternal  would,  I  should 
imagine!"    Phoebe   murmured. 

"No!     But  these  last  few  weeks,  I'd  have  given 
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my  eternal  soul  for  a  kind  woman  who  loved  me, 
who'd  pet  me,  and  give  me  back  my  courage.  Just 
weakness  and  worry,  you  know.  Stupid,  but  I've 
had  my  fair  share  of  the  blame  at  home,  you 
knowl" 

"But  why  on  earth  I"  Phoebe  cried.  "You  couldn't 
help  it  if  they  caught  chickenpox." 

He  stared  at  her  for  a  long  moment,  then  got  to  his 
feet  clumsily,  almost  upsetting  the  light  wicker  chair. 
He  was  suddenly  in  a  hurry  to  leave. 

"I  thought  you  knew,"  he  faltered.  "I've  been  so 
grateful  to  you  for  your  kindness  all  day  I  This 
is  unbearable!"  He  gathered  up  his  hat  and 
stick. 

"Good-bye,  my  dear,  thank  you  for  to-day.  It  has 
been  an  oasis.     I  believe  you  would  have  given  it  to  y 

me,  anyway  I"  f 

Phoebe  put  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed 
him. 

"I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,  but  you 
must  come  again.     I've  loved  having  you  too." 

He  kissed  her  gently. 

"You  don't  know  what  a  beast  I  feel.  No  I  No  I 
I  can't  tell  you.  It's  not  my  place.  Good-bye,  my 
dear,  good-bye.    God  bless  you  1" 

Phoebe  followed  him  to  the  door. 

"Good-bye,  Peter!"  she  called  softly. 

In  the  darkness  she  heard  him  catch  his  breath. 

"I  can't  make  it  out,  Nanny  !"  Phoebe  worried  next 
morning.  "He  was  so  strange  those  last  few  minutes, 
as  if  he'd  injured  me  in  some  way.  I  don't  know  how 
to  express  it.    I  can't  make  it  out,"  she  repeated. 

Nanny's  eyes  were  grim. 

"Something  to  do  with  that  sponge,  I  guess!" 
They  had  discussed  Ma  rather  fully  during  those  long 
evenings  in  front  of  the  fire.  "She's  a  sponge,  that's 
what  she  is,"  Nanny  would  say.    "Just  sucks  up  all 
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the  good,  fresh  ideas  there  are  and  drips  'em  out  in 
silly  notions  again." 

"She's  firm,  though,"  Phoebe  had  objected.  "Not 
soggy  like  a  sponge  at  all  !" 

"Not  even  a  real  sponge!"  Nanny  "Huhhedl" 
and  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "One  of  those  hard 
rubber  ones  that  you  can't  wash  with  !  Good  soap 
and  water  goes  bad  in  them  after  a  bit,  and  they 
stink."  ^ 

This  morning  Nafiny  was  fierce  with  the  furniture. 
She  gave  a  taWe  a  final  savage  rub,  and  turned  to 
Phoebe. 

"Phoebe!  I  want  to  go  to  London  to-day.  Can 
you  manage  if  I  get  back  in  time  to  give  the  children 
their  baths?" 

"Of  course!"  She  tried  to  make  her  voice 
sound  casual,  not  to  show  that  she  was  hurt  that 
Nanny  gave  no  reason  for  her  trip.  She  cast  her 
mind  over  their  birthday  dates.  No,  nothing  like 
that. 

"I'll  get  the  next  train."  She  picked  up  a  wicker 
chair,  shook  it  and  set  it  down  with  a  shattering  blow. 
She  went  out,  avoiding  Phoebe's  eyes. 

Phoebe  watched  the  doorway  through  which 
she  had  disappeared  and  on  a  thought  ran  after 
her. 

"Nanny  1"  she  caught  her  by  the  shoulders  at  the 
door  of  her  bedroom,  "you're  all  right  aren't  you? 
Not  feeling  sick?  I've  just  realized  that  you've 
been  looking  white  all  morning.  What  is  it? 
Why  are  you  going  to  London  ?  Tell  me  I  You 
must!" 

The  old  woman  put  her  hands  aside  brusquely. 

"Well,  I  never  heard  the  like  !  Anyone'd  think  I 
was  a  slave  !  Can't  I  go  to  London  without  consult- 
ing you  ?  Lands  sake  !  I've  given  you  the  warm  of 
my  hand  too  often  to  stand  it  from  you,  young  woman. 
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Get  along  with  you  I  I  want  to  go  to  London,  that's 
all  you're  going  to  know  about  it." 

She  marched  resolutely  into  her  room. 

Phoebe  sat,  miserable,  in  the  sitting-room.  Mary 
cried  and  probably  needed  changing,  but  she  must 
see  Nanny  on  her  way  out. 

She  was  smiling  when  she  came  in  in  her  neat  blue 
"suit"  and  felt  sailor.    She  kissed  Phoebe. 

"I'll  miss  my  train  if  I  don't  get  a  mosey  on  !  Now 
don't  do  too  much,  Phoebe.  You'll  find  a  baked 
custard  in  the  cupboard  for  the  children's  lunch,  and  a 
meat  pie  all  ready  to  pop  into  the  oven.  I  suppose 
it's  no  use  asking  you  to  leave  the  dishes?" 

"It  is  not,"  said  Phoebe.  She  followed  her 
irresolutely  into  the  garden. 

"Phoebe  !  Aren't  you  ashamed  to  hear  that  baby 
crying  like  that  ?  Go  and  change  her,  child  1  Yes, 
I'll  bring  you  each  a  surprise  from  London  if  you're 
good  children  and  don't  worry  your  mother.  You're 
to  stay  in  the  garden  all  the  forenoon." 

The  gate  clicked,  and  she  was  gone. 

There  was  constraint  between  them  as  they  bathed 
the  children  that  night. 

"Had  a  pleasant  day?"  Phoebe  asked. 

"So-so  !"    They  were  both  short  with  the  children. 

"Prill,  if  you  don't  lie  down  at  once  and  go  to  sleep, 
I  wont  show  you  Daddy's  letter  when  it  comes 
to-morrow  morning,  and  then  you  won't  hear  any- 
thing about  the  baby  buck." 

A  wilderness  stretched  between  them  as  they  sat  on 
either  side  of  the  little  grate  sewing  the  dresses  the 
children  were  to  wear  on  the  boat.  Phoebe  was  sullen. 
She  might  have  told  me  a  little  of  what  she  was  doing. 
It's  not  as  if  I  get  much  excitement.  Even  to  hear 
about  the  shops  would  have  been  fun.  Cooped  up 
here  for  months  on  end. 

Nanny  broke  into  her  rebellious  reverie. 
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"Air  Mail  to-morrow?" 

"Yes." 

Nanny  put  down  her  sewing  and  was  very  busy  with 
the  fire  for  a  moment.  She  sat  back  at  last  and  took 
up  her  sewing  again,  but  did  not  thread  an  empty 
needle. 

"Phoebe,"  she  said  at  last,  "I've  been  thinking 
since  Mary  arrived.  ...  I'm  getting  too  old  to  look 
after  a  lot  of  children  these  days.  .  .  .  They  get  on 
my  nerves.  ...  I  love  them,  of  course,  and  I'd  like 
to  help  you,  but  .  .  ." 

"Nanny  !"  Phoebe's  voice  was  sharp.  "What  are 
you  trying  to  tell  me?" 

"I  think  you  .  .  .  I  think  I  .  .  .  You'd  better  find 
someone  else  to  go  out  with  you.  I  answered  an  advert 
in  the  paper  to-day.  I  used  the  old  reference  the 
Doctor  gave  me,  said  nothing  about  being  here  with 
you,  so  you  won't  have  to  be  bothered,  I've  got  a  job 
for  after  you  leave,  with  a  baby  from  the  month.  .  .  . 
It'll  be  born  next  month  some  time.  .  .  .  Then  I  take 
on  after  the  trained  nurse  leaves.  All  the  training 
she'll  give  it'll  be  bad  habits,  I  s'pose !  Convenient. 
.  .  .  Very  nice  people.  .  .  .  Always  thought  I'd 
rather  like  to  work  for  a  title,  you  read  about  them  just 
in  Canada.  .  .  .  Rich.  .  .  .  It'll  be  an  easy  job,  and 
I'm  too  old  to  go  to  a  new  country,  too  rough.  .  .  . 
Why,  the  work  here's  too  hard,"  she  repeated 
harshly,  and  looked  up  crossly  as  if  to  challenge 
Phoebe's  silence. 

She  threaded  a  needle  laboriously.  Phoebe  sat  still 
and  stricken. 

"All  their  screaming  and  dancing  I"  she 
grunted.  "Too  much  to  do  from  morning  till 
night." 

Phoebe  spoke  at  last  in  a  small,  halting  voice. 

"I'm  sorry  I've  been  so  selfish.  ...  I  must  have 
been.  .  .  .  But  you  didn't  say,  you 'veal  ways  insisted 
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on  doing  everything,  even  when  I  oflfered  to  help. 
Nanny,  I  didn't  realize,  you  shouldn't  have  let  me 
be  so  selfish.  ...  I'm  glad  you've  found  someone 
else  you  want  to  work  for.  .  .  .  Will  you  stay,  just 
as  my  guest,  Nanny,  until  I  go?  ...  I  don't  want 
you  to  work  any  more  for  me.  .  .  .  I'll  be  proud  to 
look  after  you.  Will  you  stay  and  rest  until  your 
new  job  starts?" 

Nanny  cleared  her  throat. 

"I'll  stay  the  way  I've  been  doing,  Phoebe,"  she 
said  crossly.  "You'd  think  I  was  sick  the  way  you 
goon.  .  .  .  You've  not  been  selfish.  It's  just  .  .  ." 
she  hesitated,  then  finished  firmly,  "sometimes  you 
want  a  change.    That's  all." 

"I  see!"  Phoebe  stood  up.  "I  think  I'll  go  to 
bed  now,  darling.    Good  night." 

Twelve  hours  later  her  hurt  remained,  but  she  was 
also  much  relieved.  Henry's  Air  Mail  letter  was  quite 
definite. 

It  will  be  quite  impossible  for  you  to  bring 
Nanny  out  with  you.  You  will  agree  with  me 
when  you  arrive.  She  probably  would  not  like 
the  country.  Surely  she  must  be  fairly  old.  These 
women  get  discontented  out  here,  and  then  you 
have  to  send  them  back  to  England  again.  There 
are  few  of  her  own  class  out  here.  I  am  not  sure 
that  a  good  Seychelles  would  not  be  best. 

He  elaborated  the  point  to  the  full  extent  allowed  by 
Imperial  Airways. 

"Sometimes  you  want  a  change."  He  was 
right. 

Two  months  later  she  and  the  three  children  sailed 
from  Southampton. 

For  just  a  second  on  the  dock  the  old  Nanny  broke 
through  to  the  surface  of  the  new,  quiet,  unfriendly 
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woman  who  had  helped  her  so  soullessly  and  metia 
lously  for  the  last  eight  weeks. 

They  clung  to  each  other,  and  sobbed  their  love  and 
faith  in  each  other. 

"Send  for  me,  Phoebe,  if  you  need  me.  I'll  come  ! 
I'll  come  !  Promise  me  you'll  send  the  minute  you 
really  need  me." 

And  she  pressed  her  to  her  until  she  struggled  for 
breath. 

On  the  first  night  out  of  Southampton  she  lay 
curled  upon  the  tiny  sofa  of  her  three-berth  inside 
cabin  and  evolved  a  philosophy  which  must  serve  her 
for  the  whole  trip  if  she  was  not  to  go  mad. 

"You  can  stand  anything  for  twenty-three  days," 
she  told  herself.  "People  can  bear  agony  of  the  worst 
sort  if  they  know  it  has  a  time  limit.  I  must  stand 
these  three  weeks.  I  must  never  lose  my  temper  with 
the  children,  or  I  will  never  find  it  again.  I  must  not 
ever  let  myself  even  raise  my  voice,  or  I  shall  scream 
and  be  hysterical.  I  must  control  myself  for  just 
three  weeks.  On  the  dock  at  Mombasa  I  will  hand 
them  over  to  a  nurse.  Until  then,  I  can,  and  I  will, 
be  patient  and  not  mind  things." 

She  wrote  a  letter  which  was  to  go  by  Air  Mail  from 
Marseilles.  Henry  would  get  it  ten  days  or  more 
before  she  was  due  to  land. 

You  must  bring  the  nurse  to  meet  me  on  the 
dock  to  take  the  children  over.  I  have  "Budgeted" 
for  it,  mentally,  morally,  and  physically.  Do  not 
fail  me.    I  depend  upon  it. 

Then  she  settled  down  to  the  routine  of  shipboard 
life  with  three  small  children. 

Her  cabin  was  an  inside  one,  this  due  to  her  change 
in  class  during  the  crowded  season. 

Mary  was   carried   by   the   shipping   line   free  of 
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charge,  therefore  she  was  not  allotted  cabin  space. 
Her  treasure  cot  swayed  on  its  crossed  legs  in  the  tiny 
passage  between  the  bunks. 

There  were  two  full-sized  bunks  in  the  cabin,  and 
a  half-length  sofa  on  the  other.  This  was  intended 
for  one  of  the  children,  but  it  had  no  protecting  rail, 
so  they  had  to  be  put  into  the  two  large  bunks,  and 
Phoebe  curled  herself  up  on  the  sofa,  a  hand  on 
Mary's  cot. 

You  put  Mary's  cot  in  the  companionway  while 
you  dressed  the  other  two  children  and  yourself. 
Then  you  carried  her,  and  one  child  held  one  of  your 
hands,  while  the  other  clung  to  your  skirt,  and  you 
made  your  way  to  the  dining-saloon. 

You  fed  them  and  yourself  at  the  children's  sitting. 
Then,  up  on  deck,  you  found  a  corner  where  they 
would  not  worry  other  people.  Up  and  down,  all 
four  of  you,  four  times  a  day  to  the  cabin  to  feed 
Mary.  Up  and  down  how  many  times  a  day,  all  four 
of  you  to  put  Prill  and  Hets  on  what  they  call  their 
chair.  "Try  to  go  now,  darling,  when  Prill  does, 
and  then  we  won't  have  to  come  down  again  later  just 
for  you."  The  sickly  smell  of  the  lavatory.  The 
dark,  stuffy,  little  cabin.    The  hot  passages. 

Port  Said.  People  sleeping  on  deck  now.  You 
couldn't  feed  Mary  on  deck.  You  couldn't  breathe 
in  the  cabin.  Mary  seemed  to  sleep  anywhere,  thank 
God,  so  you  carried  the  other  restless  children  up  and 
down  all  night.  You  sat  on  a  bench  with  them  asleep, 
their  heads  in  your  lap,  and  carried  them  down  again 
asleep  and  very  heavy  every  time  you  went  down  to 
look  and  see  if  she  was  all  right.  It  was  an  old  ship, 
and  it  was  full  of  ants.  A  baby  in  the  third  class  had 
had  all  the  skin  eaten  off  the  top  of  its  head  one  night 
while  its  mother  hushed  it  fretfully  in  the  dark  and 
did  not  know.  You  were  afraid  to  go  to  sleep  for 
long  lest  they  come  and  eat  Mary's  head.  But  it  didn't 
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matter.  None  of  it  mattered.  At  Mombasa  you  were 
going  to  give  them  to  a  nurse,  and  you  were  going 
to  sleep  for  a  week,  only  waking  up  four  times  a  day 
to  feed  Mary. 

It  was  so  hot  now  that  the  children's  bath  at  night 
was  a  nightmare  of  nausea.  You  sweated  as  if  you 
had  had  a  bath  yourself.  Mary  got  prickly  heat,  and 
you  took  ofT  all  her  clothes  except  a  nappy  and  a  vest, 
but  she  still  tossed  restlessly  day  and  night.  Her 
crying  worried  the  old  colonel  in  the  outside  cabin 
next  to  yours.  He  complained,  and  you  smiled  and 
were  polite  and  said  how  sorry  you  were  that  he  should 
be  annoyed,  because  you  must  smile  or  you  would  cry, 
and  you  must  say  you  were  sorry  or  you  would  curse, 
and  anyway  in  eight  days  now  you  were  going  to  give 
them  to  a  good  nurse  and  lie  down  to  rest. 

A  child  with  whom  Prill  and  Hets  had  played  fell 
ill.  They  said  it  was  pneumonia,  a  sudden  chill  at 
night,  got  uncovered  after  all  the  heat  of  the  day. 
The  Red  Sea  was  treacherous  for  that. 

How  to  keep  them  all  covered  and  not  too  hot ! 
You  dropped  asleep  for  a  moment  and  they  were 
naked  at  once. 

One  of  the  children  on  board  had  dysentery.  The 
soup  at  supper  two  nights  ago  was  rancid,  her  mother 
told  you  indignantly.  Prill  had  slight  diarrhoea.  Oh, 
God,  don't  let  her  get  ill.  Keep  her  well  until  I  give 
her  to  a  good  nurse  at  Mombasa  and  then  I'll  lie 
down  and  go  to  sleep. 

One  day  Hets  was  lost.  You  left  her  for  a  moment 
beside  Mary's  cot  while  you  took  Prill  down.  She 
wanted  to  go  every  hour  while  she  was  upset,  some- 
times twice,  and  you  were  so  tired  that  the  stairs  came 
up  at  you  and  wavered  under  your  feet,  last  time  you 
took  them  both  down.  You  had  to  have  one  hand 
to  hold  on  to  the  rail  with.  When  you  came  back 
she  was  gone.     Everyone  helped,  and  you  hunted 
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everywhere  for  her  for  an  hour.  You  were  dully  sure 
that  she  was  overboard.  You  were  frantic,  and  you 
ran  up  and  down  the  deck  with  Prill.  She  was  found 
playing  under  a  bench  in  the  third  class.  How  she 
got  there  you  didn't  know.  Perhaps  if  you  .  .  .  God 
keep  them  safe  until  you  could  give  them  to  the  good 
nurse  at  Mombasa,  and  you  fell  down  to  rest. 


She  shook  out  her  own  white  pleated  crepe  de  Chine 
that  she  had  saved  to  land  in.  She  unpacked  the  spot- 
less muslin  frocks  for  Prill  and  Hets,  the  little  white 
embroidered  dress  and  white  kid  shoes  for  Mary,  and 
they  waited  by  the  rail  while  the  ship  warped  slowly 
into  Kilindini  Harbour. 

The  brightest  blue  shirt  in  the  crowd  was  Henry's. 
He  had  waved  ever  since  they  had  recognized  him. 
They  could  see  his  face  plainly  now,  wreathed  in 
smiles.  Dear  Henry  !  Phoebe's  heart  beat  fast  with 
excitement. 

Qne  of  the  women  in  the  crowd  must  be  the  nurse, 
although  no  one  stood  close  to  him,  and  although  she 
had  watched  him  for  half  an  hour  she  had  seen  him 
speak  to  no  one.  She  amused  herself  by  wondering 
which  woman  she  hoped  it  was.  It  was  difficult  to 
go  on  waving  and  smiling  at  Henry.  Had  his  face 
always  been  so  red  ?    He  was  a  little  stouter. 

At  last  the  gangplanks  were  down  and  there  was  a 
rush  of  people  on  to  the  ship. 

They  met  in  the  doorway  and  embraced.  Henry 
went  down  on  his  knees  hugging  Prill  and  Hets,  who 
moved  away  quickly  and  clung  to  Phoebe.  He  picked 
up  Mary  from  her  cot,  and  she  screamed  with  rage. 
He  was  annoyed. 

"Of  course  they  don't  know  you,  dear." 

"Good  trip?"  Henry  asked.    "1  thought  I  wasn't 
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going  to  be  able  to  get  down  to  meet  you.  I  had 
malaria  ten  days  ago,  and  I've  been  feeling  like  death 
ever  since.  Come  along,  we  may  as  well  get  your 
things  through  the  Customs,  and  you'll  have  to  be 
there  to  declare  your  things." 

"Where  is  the  nurse?  Why  didn't  she  come  on 
board  with  you,  Henry,  she  could  help  getting  the 
children  off." 

He  played  with  Mary's  little  boot,  kicked  off 
already. 

"I  couldn't  get  a  suitable  one,"  he  said.  "But  I 
have  a  native  ayah  with  me  for  the  few  days  we  are 
in  Mombasa.  She  won't  leave  the  coast,  of  course, 
none  of  these  people  will,  but  she'll  help  you  while 
you're  here." 

The  Customs  was  a  clatter  of  sound,  an  eternity  of 
standing  under  a  hot  tin  roof. 

"No,  no  nurse!"  Phoebe  said  to  the  man  who 
hovered  above  her  trunks,  "I'm  sorry,  I  mean  nothing 
to  declare." 

"When  does  the  train  leave,  Henry?" 

"Oh,  I've  arranged  to  stay  here  for  a  day  or  two. 
It  will  be  a  pleasant  change  for  you  after  the  boat." 

Phoebe  was  careful  to  speak  slowly. 

"What  will?" 

"Oh,  a  little  time  by  the  sea  to  get  rested,  you 
know!" 

"We've  seen  quite  a  lot  of  the  sea  lately,"  she 
reminded  him,  "and  I'd  rather  get  properly  settled 
on  the  farm.  There's  so  much  to  be  packed  and 
unpacked  every  time  one  moves  with  Mary." 

Henry's  face  was  red,  and  he  was  perspiring  a  little. 

"Really,  Phoebe,  you  aren't  very  helpful  or  grate- 
ful .  I  've  gone  to  all  the  trouble  of  arranging  this  little 
holiday." 

"Holiday?    From  the  farm  ?" 

"Exactly!     And  I   need  the  change  myself  after 
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being  so  ill.  I  ran  a  temp)erature  of  104  for  two  days. 
It  leaves  you  as  weak  as  water." 

Phoebe  sat  down  on  a  trunk  and  moved  Mary  slowly 
up  and  down  in  her  arms. 

*'I  seel  I'm  sorry,  I  didn't  understand.  I'm 
stupid.     Just  a  little  tired." 

Her  trunks  were  passed  at  last.  The  black  ayah  sat 
in  the  front  of  the  rattling  taxi,  the  rest  of  them  piled 
in  behind. 

Something  in  her  head  contracted  and  expanded, 
contracted  and  expanded,  as  they  bumped  along  the 
dusty  roads. 

At  the  hotel  by  the  sea,  he  had  engaged  one  large 
room.  There  were  three  beds  in  it,  one  large  and  two 
small. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  have  two  adjoining 
rooms?"  Phoebe  asked.  "We  have  such  a  lot  of 
luggage.    I'm  afraid  it  may  be  very  uncomfortable." 

"It  might  be!"  Henry  cursed  a  boy  who  put  a 
trunk  down  on  his  toe.  "But  it  would  also  cost  twice 
as  much." 

Phoebe  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  bed  with  Mary  in  her 
arms. 

Prill  and  Hets  contrived  to  block  very  effectively 
two  large  doors  with  their  two  small  bodies. 

At  last  the  luggage  lay  stacked  in  an  enormous  pile 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  The  ayah  squatted  on  the 
ground  outside,  chewing  betel  nut,  spitting,  but 
taking  no  further  interest  in  them. 

"She'll  help  you,"  said  Henry  again. 

"Is  it  safe  to  leave  them  with  her?"  Phoebe  eyed 
her  stupid,  flat  face  with  distrust. 

Henry  was  immediately  animated. 

"Good  heavens,  no !  Phoebe,  that  is  the  most 
awful  thing  a  woman  can  do  out  here.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  some  do  do  it.  They  do  leave  their  children  to 
natives.     It's  disgraceful,  just  for  a  little  pleasure. 
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There  have  been  the  most  awful  tragedies.  You  must 
never  let  a  small  child  out  of  your  sight,  especially- 
little  girls.  The  natives  are  not  to  be  trusted  for  a 
moment.  It  doesn't  matter  how  long  you've  had  a 
boy  .  .  .  their  code  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  allows  it." 

"Do  you  mean,"  said  Phoebe  slowly,  "that  the 
natives  might  rape  a  little  European  girl?" 

His  face  stiffened  with  distaste  at  the  word. 

"Yes,"  he  said  briefly,  and  turned  away. 

"And  how  soon  can  I  get  a  suitable  white 
nurse?" 

Again  he  turned  away. 

"We'll  discuss  it  later." 

"But,  Henry,  what  is  there  to  discuss?  Do  you 
mean  there  are  several  to  choose  from  ?  Of  course 
you've  made  inquiries,  seen  nurses  for  me?  You  got 
my  letter  from  Marseilles?" 

"Yes,  I  got  it."  His  face  resumed  its  buttoned  up 
look.  "I  haven't  seen  one  for  you  yet.  We'll  talk 
to-night." 

The  ayah  could  swing  Mary's  cot  back  and  forth 
when  she  cried.  She  could  wash  out  her  napkins,  far 
from  thoroughly,  and  that  spelled  the  total  of  her 
usefulness. 

Phoebe  bathed  Prill  and  Hets  and  got  them  to  bed. 

"One  doesn't  like  the  idea  of  a  native  touching 
them,"  said  Henry. 

They  were  enchanted,  poor  children,  to  be  off  the 
ship.  They  ran  about  the  room  screaming  their 
delight.  Henry  swung  them  above  his  head  to  the 
accompaniment  of  yells  of  pleasure.  Phoebe  smiled 
and  smiled,  and  her  head  kept  up  its  new  refrain  : 

"No  nurse  to  give  them  to.  You  can't  lie  down 
and  rest." 

At  last  the  bedroom  was  quiet,  and  she  and  Henry 
sat  on  the  veranda  beside  the  window,  and  talked. 

Phoebe  put  her  hand  in  his.    Somehow  they  must 
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recapture  something  of  what  they  had  lost  on  this  day 
of  disappointments,  of  noise,  and  of  weariness. 

"It  is  lovely  now,"  she  said,  "so  cool  and  quiet. 
Tell  me  about  our  place.  Where  and  what  have  you 
bought  ?  Your  letters  have  been  naughty  and 
vague." 

Henry  stared  up  into  the  down-turned  sapphire 
bowl  that  was  the  sky. 

"I  haven't  wanted  to  worry  you,  childie,"  he  began 
heavily,  and  Phoebe's  heart  stood  still  a  moment  in 
dread  of  what  he  was  about  to  say.  "Of  course  if 
you'd  stayed  with  Ma  as  I  wanted  you  to,  you  would 
have  been  there  at  the  time  and  known  all  about 
it.  In  fact,  although  she  would  never  say  so, 
I'm  sure  she  felt  it  deeply  that  you  weren't 
there  with  her  during  her  trouble  in  my  place,  as  it 
were.  ...  I  would  have  liked  to  feel  that  too.  I  don't 
suppose  she  ever  mentioned  it  to  you  in  her  letters. 
She's  sensitive,  and  I'm  afraid  she  felt  that  you  were 
not  entirely  sympathetic.  She'll  harbour  no  grudge 
though,  you  needn't  fear  that." 

"Your  mother  has  written  me  exactly  twice  since 
you  left,  once  to  tell  me  that  she  didn't  think  it  nice 
for  Sheila  to  see  me  in  my  condition,  another  time  to 
tell  me  that  she  could  not  afford  to  come  and  see 
Mary."  Phoebe  spoke  evenly:  "That  doesn't 
matter  in  the  least.  Henry,  what  are  you  talking 
about?" 

"Three  months  after  I  sailed,"  Henry  told  her, 
"Dad  went  bankrupt.  It  was  a  complete  shock  to  all 
of  us.  None  of  the  boys  were  in  the  office  of  the  works 
you  know.  They  knew  none  of  the  figures.  I  blame 
him  greatly.  The  shock  to  Ma  was  fearful.  Every- 
thing gone.  She  wrote  so  bravely  about  it  all.  So, 
of  course,  I  sent  her  ;^i,2oo.  She  and  Sheila  will  be 
able  to  carry  on  with  that.  It  saves  them.  I  knew 
you  would  agree  that  it  was  the  only  thing  I  could 
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do.  The  others  had  nothing.  They  sank  with  the 
firm." 

"And  we?"  Phoebe's  voice  was  very  low. 

"I  can  work  I"  said  Henry  stoutly.  "I  am  strong 
and  well." 

"And  aren't  your  other  brothers?" 

Henry  did  not  answer.  A  cricket  shrilled 
interminably,  close  to  them. 

"When  did  you  send  this  money,   Henry?" 

"About  four  months  ago." 

"Before  you  knew  about  Mary,  I  mean  whether  she 
and  I  were  going  to  be  all  right?  There  are  such 
things  as  complicated  childbirths,  you  know ! 
Doctors'  bills  are  not  always  as  small  as  mine  was. 
What  would  have  happened  then?" 

"Why  discuss  things  that  have  not  happened?" 

"Couldn't  they  have  sold  the  house?"  Phoebe 
asked.  "Surely  that  would  have  fetched  more  than 
our  little  twelve  hundred  pounds?" 

"Phoebe  !  Sell  the  house  where  we  were  all  born, 
where  Ma  has  spent  all  her  married  life?  Where  she 
.  .  .  er  .  .  .  bore  us  all  I  Thank  God  it  is  in  her 
name  and  cannot  be  seized.  The  only  sensible  thing 
Dad  ever  did."     His  voice  was  furry  with  hurt. 

"And  our  children's  house?  Are  they  to  have 
none?"  Phoebe  asked.  "What  about  my  married 
life,  Henry,  my  children?" 

"I  am  more  hurt  than  I  can  possibly  say,  Phoebe. 
But  this  hardness  is  not  the  real  you.  I  was  so  certain 
in  my  own  mind  that  you  would  say  that  we  must,  of 
course,  send  all  we  could  to  my  mother.  When  I 
think  of  all  the  sacrifices  she  has  made  all  her  life  for 
us  I  Of  course  one  has  always  heard  that  Colonials 
have  not  the  same  feelings  about  their  homes.  .  .  • 
But  I  was  so  sure  that  you  wouldn't  fail  me  I 
You  are  tired,  childie,  you'll  see  it  all  differently 
to-morrow." 
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"You're  right!"  Her  voice  was  high  and  shrill. 
**I  am  tired.  I'm  more  tired  than  I  have  ever  been 
in  my  life,  I  think  !  I  fail  you  !  Haven't  you  failed 
me?  I'm  going  to  tell  you  now,  Henry,  just  once, 
what  I  think  of  what  you  have  done.  I  will  never 
Sf>eak  of  it  again." 

She  Stopped  and  chose  her  words  carefully.  Each 
of  them  seemed  to  quiver  and  hang  poised  over  the 
still  perfumed  night,  before  it  sank  irretrievably, 
never  to  be  recovered,  never  to  be  recalled. 

"I  think  you  have  given  away  money  which  was 
not  yours.  You  have  stolen  from  the  children  and 
from  me.  How  dare  you  talk  of  having  a  son  ?  How 
dare  you  have  children  at  all  when  you  forget  your 
whole  responsibility  to  your  wife  and  children  in 
order  to  make  a  gesture  towards  a  woman  for  whom 
you  have  no  moral  responsibility  ?" 

She  intercepted  his  movement  of  horrified  protest. 

"No  I  No  responsibility  I  You've  taken  on  another 
family  now.  She  has  her  four  sons  and  a  husband. 
Surely  they  can  keep  her  !  But  no  I  That  you  may 
be  known  as  the  dutiful  son,  you've  crippled  us  for 
life.  Because  I  have  married  you  for  better  or  worse, 
because  you  do  happen  to  be  my  husband  (without 
the  capital  H  though  !)  I  will  accept  what  you  have 
done,  but  I  won't  say  that  I  approve  of  it.  Get  what 
pleasure  you  can  out  of  your  action  by  yourself.  I'm 
not  going  to  stand  by  and  clap  my  hands  and  admire 
you!" 

"Phoebe!"     It  was  a  wounded  cry. 

"No!  It's  for  this  that  I've  spent  a  horrible 
maiming  nine  months  in  England  !  Not  for  the  sake 
of  our  farm  and  our  children.  For  this  I've  let  Nanny 
down.  Oh,  God,  Nanny!  I  see  now.  Peter  told 
her  1  That  is  the  worst  thing  you  have  done,  Henry," 
she  said  dully,  and  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "You'll 
hear  nothing  of  what  your  thoughtlessness  condemned 
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me  to  in  England,  Henry!"  she  went  on  at  last. 
•'I've  told  you  nothing  in  my  letters  because  things 
sound  worse  or  petty  when  you  are  miles  away.  Now 
you've  lost  the  right  to  hear  them.  It  would  have 
taken  a  lot  of  the  bitterness  out  of  the  memories  to 
have  been  able  to  talk  and  laugh  about  them  with 
you.  Now  they  must  just  stay  bitter.  But  get  this 
straight  in  your  mind  if  you  can.  It  is  you  who  have 
failed  me.  Don't  try  to  be  self-righteous  about  it. 
You've  satisfied  your  own  disgusting  perverted  senti- 
mental love  for  your  mother.  .  .  .  We've  suffered 
for  it."  She  stood  up  and  drew  a  long  breath.  "And 
I  hope  you  enjoyed  it!"  she  said  steadily  from  the 
doorway. 

She  was  still  shaking  when  she  took  Mary  from 
her  cot  to  give  her  her  ten  o'clock  feed.  Changing 
her,  she  grasped  at  self-control,  and,  the  baby  in  her 
arms,  achieved  some  measure  of  serenity.  This  was 
fundamental  and  soothing.  These  little  fumbling 
hands,  this  seeking  tugging  mouth,  were  real. 

In  the  dark  she  slipped  off  her  clothes,  was  in  bed 
immediately,  and  in  an  instant  asleep. 

She  cried  out  in  protest  when  he  gathered  her  in 
his  arms,  struggled,  then  lay  still.  When  he  slept, 
she  stared  at  the  sapphire  square  of  the  window,  and 
knew  that  she  did  not  love  the  gross  blond  man  who 
lay  beside  her,  that  she  did  not  even  like  him,  that 
he  smelled  of  sweat,  and  slept  with  his  mouth  open. 

A  few  tears  stung  her  eyes,  tears  for  her  hope  of 
happiness,  tears  for  her  lost  fulfilment.  Then,  because 
she  was  so  tired  that  she  could  not  grieve,  she  fell 
into  a  deep  sleep  which  knew  no  dreams. 


CHAPTER    SEVEN 

HENRY  made  it  easy  for  them  to  get  up  and  dress 
next  day  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  because 
Henry  was  blessed  with  a  memory  that  remembered 
what  it  wanted  to  remember,  a  mind  that  selected 
from  a  row  of  facts  those  which  were  acceptable  to 
his  idea  of  himself  and  rejected  all  others  less  suit- 
able. He  was  the  most  truthful  man  in  Africa,  up 
to  a  point.  Beyond  that  point  lay  all  the  truths  of 
which  he  did  not  admit  the  existence. 

They  romped,  then,  with  the  children  in  the  sea 
before  breakfast,  and  afterwards  sat  in  the  shade 
while  Prill  and  Hets  dug  sand  and  the  ayah  squatted 
by  Mary's  cot. 

"Just  what  are  we  going  to  do  ?"  Phoebe  asked  him. 

"I've  been  very  lucky  indeed,"  he  told  her  eagerly. 
"I've  got  a  job  with  an  old  school-fellow  of  mine. 
He's  one  of  the  best,  works  himself  on  another  farm, 
sisal — and  puts  half  his  salary  into  the  running  of  this 
little  farm  of  his  in  Kewo,  lovely  country,  9,000  feet. 
Of  course,  he  can't  pay  me  much,  because  the  place 
has  to  be  run  very  economically.  Some  day  he  will 
retire  there.    In  the  meantime  we  have  a  job  I" 

"I  see.     How  much  does  he  pay  you?" 

"Fifteen  pounds  a  month  at  present.  But,  of 
course,  later  it  will  be  raised.  Bowie  has  promised 
me  that." 

"Fifteen  pounds."  Phoebe  was  careful  to  keep  her 
voice  level.    "Can  we  live  on  that,  do  you  think?" 

Henry  waxed  enthusiastically  statistical. 

"I  have  figured  it  all  out.  We  get  our  cream,  milk 
and  butter  from  the  farm.    At  least  we  will  when  the 
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cows  are  in  milk.  For  a  bit  we'll  have  to  buy.  We 
get  our  fuel,  our  house,  and  the  food  for  house-boys 
thrown  in,  and  the  services  of  a  garden  boyl" 

"Vegetables?"  Phoebe  asked.  "Of  course,  you've 
grown  some?" 

"Well,  no  !  I  thought  you'd  have  your  own  ideas 
about  where  you  wanted  your  garden." 

"Vegetables,  then,  we  also  buy  for  at  least  three 
months.    What  about  the  house  ?' ' 

"The  house,"  said  Henry,  "is  not  quite  finished. 
It  will  be  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  smallish.  But  Bowie  is 
going  to  build  us  a  stone  house.  In  fact,  I've  all  the 
foundations  laid  already." 

"Oh,  then  this  house  is  only  temporary  ?  We  move 
into  the  stone  one  as  soon  as  it  is  finished?" 

"Well,  not  exactly.  Bowie,  poor  old  chap,  hasn't 
enough  money  to  go  on  with  the  stone  one,  so  I  said 
of  course  that  to  help  him  we'd  make  do  with  this 
one  for  a  couple  of  years." 

"And  it  isn't  finished.     How  much  of  it  is?" 

"Well,  I've  got  one  room  ready  now." 

"Furniture?" 

"Er,  no.  I  thought  you'd  like  to  choose  your  own, 
you  see.  I'd  be  sure  to  get  all  the  wrong  things. 
I've  beds  for  all  of  us,  and  a  stove.    That's  all." 

"I  see." 

They  sat  silent. 

"You're  making  it  very  difficult  for  me,  Phoebe. 
You  ...  I  expected  somehow  that  you,  you're  a 
Canadian,  would  be  ready  to  rough  it,  picnic,  you 
know,  just  as  I  am." 

"It's  a  little  difficult  picnicking  with  a  four  months' 
old  baby,  Henry." 

"Women  have  done  it  before  now.  Think  of  the 
women  in  your  own  country's  history  !  It  is  foolish 
of  me  to  be  so  disappointed,  I  know,  but  all  the  time 
I've  been  out  here,  all  these  months,  planning  for 
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you  all  as  I  have  been,  thinking  of  nothing  else.  Ah, 
well !"  he  used  an  expression  she  was  to  hear  often 
in  the  next  few  years:  "Poor  old  Suart !  Wrong 
again  !"  He  shrugged  and  smiled  philosophically 
over  the  whims  and  fancies  of  weak  woman. 

Phoebe's  lips  parted  and  closed  again  in  silence. 

Henry  dribbled  sand  through  his  fingers  and  smiled 
his  curling  disillusioned  smile. 

"It  will  be  impossible  to  have  a  nurse,  of  course?" 

"Quite,  at  first,  at  any  rate." 

"How  far  are  we  from  the  nearest  doctor,  Henry  ?" 

"About  thirty  miles.  Jolly  good  roads,  when  the 
rains  aren't  on.  We're  very  lucky  in  Kewo  in  that 
way.  In  lots  of  districts  the  roads  are  impassable.  I 
was  careful  to  inquire  before  I  settled  here,"  he 
finished  on  a  righteous  note. 

"Did  you  have  a  choice  of  jobs  then  ?" 

"No,  of  course  I  didn't.  I  cannot  impress  upon  you 
the  good  luck  we've  had  in  getting  this  job.  Jobs 
don't  grow  on  every  tree  out  here,  I  can  assure  you." 

"Shall  we  be  able  to  have  a  car?" 

"With  petrol  at  three  shillings  a  gallon  ?"  Henry's 
great  laugh  rang  out:  "Ha!  Ha  I  Hal  Cars  are 
for  the  plutocrats,  my  dearl" 

Phoebe  failed  to  see  the  joke.  She  was  thinking 
quickly.     "Thirty  miles.     No  telephone.     No  car." 

"How  far  from  the  nearest  telegraph,  Henry?" 

"Eighteen  miles.  Really,  Phoebe,  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  are  crossing  your  bridges  before  you  come 
to  them." 

"It  seems  to  me,  Henry,"  she  said  slowly,  "that 
you  didn't  make  sure  enough  of  yours  being  there." 
To  herself  she  was  worrying  miserably  :  "I've  never 
looked  after  a  tiny  baby  by  myself  before.  They  have 
convulsions.  Croup.  They're  so  tiny.  What  if  one 
of  them  gets  sick  ?"  Out  loud  she  said  :  "We'll  have 
to  make  the  best  of  it  I"  and  she  smiled  suddenly. 
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He  was  joyful  in  an  instant. 

"That's  the  ticket!  That's  my  brave  Phoebe  I  I 
knew  you'd  see  it  my  way  I"  It  was  typical  of  him 
that  he  took  acquiescence  on  one  score  to  be  complete 
agreement  on  all.  "We'll  make  good,  childie  !  And 
all  this  will  make  our  success  even  more  worth  while. 
It  may  be  a  little  hard  at  first.  I  can  see  that  perhaps 
it  may  be.  But  I'll  help  you  all  I  can.  We'll 
shoulder  our  burdens  together.  We'll  laugh  about 
it  later." 

"You'll  have  your  farm  work,  won't  you?" 

"Yes  I  Yes!  But  I'll  give  a  hand  with  the  babes. 
You'll  see,  Phoebe,  child,  it  won't  be  too  hard.  I've 
the  greatest  faith  in  you,  my  dear  !  The  greatest 
possible  faith." 

"I  won't  promise  to  justify  it,  Henry  !  I'm  not  sure 
how  big  the  job  is,  and  I  don't  know  a  bit  that  I'm 
fitted  for  it.  This  time,  you  see,  I'm  the  one  who's 
cautious." 

"But  true  blue  !"  he  assured  her;  "true  blue  !" 

Six  days  later  they  stood  on  the  veranda  of  their 
new  house.  They  stood,  rather,  on  the  floor  of  what 
would  be  the  veranda.  At  present,  it  had  no  roof, 
and,  Phoebe  saw,  no  railing.  Prill  and  Hets  dis- 
covered this  at  the  same  moment. 

"Three  rooms,  you  see,"  said  Henry,  when  they 
had  been  re-covered  and  brushed  dry.  "There's  only 
one  mudded  in  as  yet,  but  they'll  finish  the  others 
in  no  time." 

Phoebe,  carrying  Mary  in  her  arms,  followed  him, 
stepping  carefully  over  planks  and  piles  of  wet  mud 
to  an  opening  which  would  some  day  be  a  door.  She 
gazed  bewildered  into  what  he  called  the  finished 
room.  It  was  large  and  at  first  sight  completely 
black.  Her  eyes  grew  accustomed  gradually,  and 
she  made  out  brown  walls  down  which  water 
streamed,  a  tiny  window,  a  huge  bed,  some  cots, 
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and  a  little  stove.  The  floors  were  rough  and 
fihhy. 

"Do  you  mean,"  she  said  at  last,  "that  this  is  where 
the  five  of  us  are  to  sleep  and  eat  and  live?" 

"Yes!  Yesl"  he  said  impatiently.  "But  it  will 
only  be  for  a  week  or  so  at  the  most.  The  place 
would  have  been  finished  if  the  rains  hadn't  come  on. 
As  it  is,  it  is  difficult  to  get  grass  for  the  roof,  and 
the  mud  is  too  wet,  won't  stick." 

"This  isn't  the  usual  time  of  the  year  for  rains, 
then?" 

"What  ?  Yes,  it  is.  We  always  have  rain  in  Kewo 
this  month.  Oh,  I  see!  Yes!  Yes!  Good  old 
Suart  1  Wrong  again  !  Well,  I  must  get  back  to 
work  now.  No  time  for  gadding !  You  can  unpack 
a  bit,  can't  you?  These  stoves  give  out  a  grand 
heat,  you'll  find." 

She  heard  him  calling  to  the  children  as  he  went 
out : 

"Come  on,  kids !  Help  daddy  build  the  house  1 
I'll  take  these  two,  Phoebe." 

Phoebe  laid  the  sleeping  baby  down  on  the  large 
bed,  and  knelt  for  a  moment  before  the  tiny  stove. 
She  was  to  spend  many  hours  all  told  in  this  position. 
This  stove  did  not  burn  wood,  it  ate  it  voraciously, 
gulped  it,  swallowed  it  whole.  Fierce  heat  while  it 
noisily  cracked  the  wood  between  its  iron  jaws,  then 
blackness.  That  was  its  way.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  middle  course.  You  filled  it  ^nd  it  blazed  unbear- 
ably hot  for  a  few  seconds.  Then  you  shivered  in 
the  dark  wet  room  until  it  was  full  again.  It  was 
called  for  some  unknown  reason  "A  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots."  Phoebe  called  it  familiarly  after  that  other 
Mary.     "The  only  red  thing  about  it,"  she  said. 

In  all  ways  these  first  weeks  were  worse  than  life 
at  the  cottage.  In  some  they  were  worse  than  the 
weeks  on  the  boat. 
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The  walls,  made  of  mud  slung  to  stick  as  it  pleased 
to  the  wickerwork  frame  of  thin  sticks,  were  never 
dry.  The  floors,  made  of  rough  unplaned  wood,  were 
always  inches  deep  in  mud,  always  filthy.  The  roof 
leaked,  and  always  water  dripped  on  to  some  one  of 
the  four  beds. 

"A  grass  roof  always  leaks  when  you  first  put  it 
on,"  said  Henry  cheerfully.  "It  will  settle  down  after 
a  bit!" 

Every  day  it  rained.  Every  day  a  new  part  of  the 
roof  streamed  water. 

Africa,  however,  had  her  own  special  charms  to  woo 
with. 

Every  morning  found  the  out-of-doors  a  paradise 
of  hot  sun,  steaming  earth,  and  tangy  heady  air.  To 
breathe  that  air  was  to  thank  God  for  life. 

Prill  and  Hets  were  always  out  of  doors,  always 
dirty,  and  always  happy. 

Phoebe  was  happy,  too,  in  spite  of  herself.  In  the 
face  of  this  warmth  and  brightness  it  would  have  been 
churlish  to  be  otherwise.  But  night  brought  darker 
thoughts.  Lying,  each  night  in  the  big  bed,  she 
listened  to  the  rain  on  the  roof,  to  the  steady  stream 
of  water  into  the  big  tank  at  the  corner  of  the  house, 
and  was  afraid. 

Surely  no  baby  could  avoid  illness  in  this  damp 
room . 

Every  night  the  walls  became  so  wet  that  huge 
pieces  of  mud  fell  down,  to  lie  in  puddles  on  the 
floor. 

She  remembered  the  bumpy  miles  of  road  to  the 
farm  from  the  station.  They  would  be  worse  now, 
after  this  rain.  They  were  cut  off.  How  many  hours 
before  a  doctor  would  reach  them  ?  She  got  up  and 
tiptoed  to  the  cot  in  the  corner  under  a  tarpaulin,  the 
mud  sticking  to  her  bare  feet  at  every  step,  and 
listened  to  the  child's  breathing.    Surely  it  was  heavy. 
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Surely  it  was  too  fast?  Oh,  God,  was  that  Prill 
coughing? 

What  could  she  do  if  one  of  them  got  sick? 

The  rough  floors  with  great  knots  in  them,  with 
cracks  that  filled  with  mud  and  would  not  disgorge 
it,  were  her  worse  trouble  in  the  house.  The  three 
rooms  were  finished  at  last ;  there  was  even  a  fireplace 
in  the  third,  and  papyrus  mats  hid  walls,  but  nothing 
would  ever  make  those  floors  come  clean. 

"Can't  you  get  planed,  tongued  and  grooved  timber 
out  here,  Henry?" 

"Lord,  yes  I  But  I  wanted  to  save  old  Bowie  some 
money,  so  I  ordered  these,  not  half  the  price.  Poor 
old  fellow,  he's  so  hard  up,  and  I  told  him  we'd  gladly 
rough  it  for  a  bit  to  help  him  out.  It  won't  be  so 
bad  when  the  dry  weather  comes." 

"They'll  never  polish,"  said  Phoebe. 

"No!  No  I  But  then  the  whole  place  is  rough. 
'Twouldn't  go  with  our  Early  Kenya  Furniture.  Ha  1 
Ha  I     Parquet  flooring  would." 

The  E.K.F.  had  been  made  by  a  native  fundi  out 
of  the  packing-cases  in  which  Bowie's  harvester  had 
arrived  at  the  farm.  It  was  badly  proportioned 
because  Henry  had  drawn  it  without  consulting  a 
book,  and  the  fundi  had  made  it  without  consulting 
the  drawings,  but  it  was  grateful  for  a  dark  stain  and 
polish,  and  it  was  useful. 

"Early  Kenya.  It  was  an  amusing  name  for  it, 
the  first  hundred  times  you  heard  it,"  Phoebe  thought. 

A  lot  of  Henry's  expressions  were  amusing  the  first 
time  you  heard  them,  and  as  long  as  you  were  not 
required  to  accept  them  as  a  creed  by  which  to 
live. 

"Africa  will  provide,"  was  one  of  them.  If  they 
had  no  milk,  and  they  often  had  not,  for  the  children's 
supper.  "Africa  will  provide,"  said  Henry,  and  was 
down  on  his  knees,  a  very  noisy  and  fierce  bear.    She 
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did  not,  but  he  laughed  his  hearty  laugh,  and  Phoebe 
made  cocoa  with  water  for  them. 

"There  you  are,  my  dears  !  See  Africa.  .  .  .  Look 
at  mummy!     What  did  I  tell  you?    Hal     Ha!" 

The  fifteen  pounds  a  month  did  not  go  far  amongst 
five  people,  and  it  was  not  paid  regularly. 

From  the  first  they  realized  that  coffee  was  too 
expensive  to  drink  in  the  country  in  which  it  was 
grown.  "Bowie  will  send  us  a  sack  of  beans  one  of 
these  days.  They  grow  coffee  where  he  is.  It's  just 
that  he  hasn't  thought  of  it  yet."  He  never  did. 
They  bought  no  bacon,  no  jam,  no  butcher's  meat ; 
but  eggs  were  cheap,  and  chickens  a  shilling  each. 

They  had  no  means  of  transport. 

"Bowie  is  going  to  provide  a  farm  hack  one  of  these 
days,  good  fellow  that  he  is !"  Henry  would  tell  her. 

Bowie  was  also  always  going  to  raise  Henry's 
salary.    But  he  never  did. 

After  two  months  on  the  farm  Phoebe  began  to 
think  that  she  was  made  of  inferior  stuff. 

Henry  was  always  so  cheerful,  so  impervious  to 
discomfort,  so  indifferent  to  what  he  ate. 

But  she  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  you  walked 
out  into  that  golden  sunshine  every  morning,  to  work 
you  liked,  half  a  mile  from  the  house,  came  back 
and  bolted  a  huge  lunch,  returned  at  tea-time  and 
played  for  an  hour  with  two  ecstatic  children,  ate 
another  heavy  meal  in  the  evening,  slept  immediately 
after  you  had  possessed  yourself  of  your  wife,  oblivious 
of  her  lack  of  response,  that  it  was  easier  to  be  cheer- 
ful than  it  was  if  you  were  that  wife. 

Her  life  was  bounded  rigidly  by  the  limit  of  her 
strength  to  carry  Mary,  (farm  roads  were  too  rough 
for  a  pram)  and  she  found  that  that  strength  was  not 
very  great.  She  was  still  nursing  her,  she  was  always 
worried  about  her.  She  slept  badly  and  the  under- 
current of  her   waking   thoughts  and  her  troubled 
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dreams  was  that  Prill  and  Hets  must  never  for  a 
moment  stray  out  of  her  sight.  The  thought  became 
an  obsession  with  her.  She  found  herself  standing 
shaking  beside  their  beds  in  the  night,  feeling  each 
little  mound  under  the  covers  to  know  that  it  was 
safe  and  quiet. 

Her  native  servants  she  liked  and  pitied  quite 
unnecessarily.  But  she  could  not  understand  their 
language,  and  their  talent  for  stupidity  would  any- 
where else  have  passed  for  ingenuity. 

The  clothes  she  had  brought  out  with  her  were  quite 
unsuitable.  Light  washing  silks  begin  to  look  very 
tired  after  they  have  been  washed  by  a  native  dhobi 
with  coarse  soap  and  in  brown  water. 

"The  water's  always  brown  during  the  rains," 
Henry  said,  "because  the  streams  are  in  flood  and 
muddy.  And  it's  brown  during  the  drought  because 
the  streams  are  shallow,  and  the  boys  stir  them  up 
getting  the  tins  filled.  You  pays  your  money  and 
you  takes  your  choice.    Ha  !     Ha  !" 

Their  sanitary  arrangements  were  of  the  prevailing 
pattern  in  the  country,  a  large  hole  dug  in  the  ground, 
a  platform  and  a  throne  placed  over  it.  Henry  had 
already  built  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  "chair 
house"  before  they  came  out.  It  was  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  house,  and  in  the  forest.  yEsthetically 
ideal,  it  meant,  however,  that  Prill  and  Hets  had  to 
be  escorted  to  it  each  time  they  wanted  to  go  there. 
It  also  meant  that  Phoebe  had  to  carry  all  the  house- 
hold slops  there,  rain  or  shine,  for  no  native  will 
touch  such  things,  and  the  sweeper  as  known  in  India 
does  not  exist  in  the  country  districts  of  Kenya. 

"Couldn't  we  have  one  nearer  the  house?"  she 
asked. 

"Where,  my  dear?  There's  not  a  blade  of  grass 
to  put  it  behind.  I  thought  you'd  like  it  well  away 
from  the  house.     Poor  old  Suart  1     Wrong  again  I" 
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Phoebe  smiled. 

"Well,  I  think  the  house  might  have  been  put 
nearer  to  the  trees.  It  would  have  been  better  for 
the  garden,  anyway." 

"Ha  1  Ha  !  Bringing  the  mountain  to  Mahomet  1 
Ha  !  Ha  ! "  So  far  she  had  met  none  of  her  neighbours, 
but  one  morning,  about  a  month  after  the  third  room 
was  finished,  there  was  a  step  on  the  veranda,  and 
a  clear  high  voice  called  :  "Hodie  !" 

A  girl  stood  there  in  riding  breeches  and  a  blue 
shirt. 

"I'm  Fran  Williams,"  she  announced,  with  a  wide 
grin.  "I  should  have  come  before,  but  the  house  fell 
down,  at  least  the  roof  did,  and  Bill  bust  the  car  up 
coming  home  from  the  races,  and  my  dogs  have  been 
sick,  tick-fever,  and  I've  been  busy."  She  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  sitting-room,  small  and  vivid.  "I 
like  your  chintzes  !  Did  you  get  them  out  here  ?  No, 
of  course  you  didn't,  you  can't  get  a  decent  chintz 
in  the  country.  I've  twinked  some  sheets.  They  look 
all  right." 

"Where  do  you  live  ?"  Phoebe  asked  her.  "I  mean 
where  from  here?" 

"Why,  my  dear  !  only  about  two  miles  away  !  you 
must  come  and  see  us." 

Phoebe  poured  tea.    "How?" 

"Haven't  you  a  horse?" 

"No." 

"No  farm-hack?  What  a  mean  old  swine  Bowie 
is  1  We  used  to  work  for  him,  you  know  ;  sort  of  care- 
take,  when  he  kept  a  man  and  a  donkey  here. 
Mean  as  Moses  is  old  Bowie !  Have  you  met  him 
yet?" 

"No;  but  he's  a  great  friend  of  my  husband's." 

"Sorry!"     Fran  munched  a  scone,  unrepentant. 

"Oh,  don't  mind  me,"  Phoebe  implored  her.  "I 
curse  him  every  time  I  nearly  fall  through  one  of  the 
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holes  in  this  floor.  I'm  sure  I  shall  lose  the  baby 
down  one  of  them  one  day." 

"Where  is  it,  by  the  way?  The  baby,  I 
mean  !" 

"Oh,  it's  asleep,  and  the  others  are  down  at  the  dip 
with  Henry." 

"Others  I  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have 
more  than  one.  Well,  I'll  be  darned!"  She  leaned 
back  and  hummed,  her  eyes  half-closed  : 

"There  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe, 
She  had  so  many  children.  .  .  .    Well!   .  .  .  she  didn't 
know  what  to  do. 

"Don't  mind  me,  I've  got  no  manners.  But  why? 
Why  three?    Wasn't  once  enough  ?" 

Phoebe  grinned  at  her.  "Never  mind  me  and  my 
little  troubles.  Tell  me  about  you.  Is  Bill  your 
husband?" 

"Mmmm,  the  light  of  my  life.  We  live  in  a  mud 
hut.  We  haven't  a  bean,  and  we're  as  happy  as  sand- 
boys. Come  and  see  us.  Show  me  the  kid  !" 

They  stood  and  looked  down  at  a  flushed  and  spot- 
less sleeping  Mary. 

"Yes,"  said  Fran.  "I  guess  I'll  have  to  have  one 
of  those  some  day.  You're  American  or  something, 
aren't  you  ?" 

"Mmmm,  wait  till  you're  out  of  your  mud  hut," 
Phoebe  advised  her. 

"And  how  !"  She  swung  herself  into  the  saddle. 
"Now  you  must  come  and  see  us  !  You  will,  won't 
you  ?  We'll  manage  it  somehow.  Good-bye. 
Remember  you  must!" 

She  was  gone. 

Phoebe  Suart  stood  watching  until  the  last  flicker 
of  dust  had  settled  and  the  road  was  blank  and  hot 
and  the  same  again. 
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Then  she  went  into  the  house,  threw  herself  on  her 
bed,  and  sobbed. 

Silly  not  to  be  able  to  stop  crying.  Silly  to  want 
to  scream,  all  because  another  girl,  no  younger  than 
she,  was  happy,  walked  and  talked  with  a  lilt.  She 
dried  her  eyes  at  last  and  went  to  see  about  the 
children's  lunch. 

At  one  end  of  the  veranda  a  strange  toto  waited,  a 
basket  of  flowers  in  his  hand. 

"What  a  pig  I've  been,"  Fran  Williams  had 
scrawled  on  the  back  of  an  old  bill,  "not  to  have 
realized  that  you  haven't  had  time  to  get  your  garden 
going  yet.    I'll  send  them  regularly  now." 

Once  more  Phoebe  Suart  cried,  this  time  with  her 
face  against  the  cool  sweetness  of  tawny  antirrhinums, 
carnations,  roses  ...  all  the  beauty  of  the  world  in 
one  fragrant  gathered  bunch  .  .  .  crushed  in  her 
hand  an  old  bill  on  which  a  none-too-polite  demand 
for  payment  was  written  for  all  the  world  to  see. 

Henry  did  not  seem  pleased  when  he  heard  of  her 
visitor. 

"I've  met  the  husband,"  he  said,  "a  silly  youth — 
unlicked  cub.  Always  trying  to  be  funny.  1 
don't  think  you'll  want  to  see  much  of  them, 
Phoebe." 

"I  liked  her."  Phoebe  was  stubborn.  "She's  a 
dear,  and  kind,  and  fun.  I  shall  walk  over  to  see  her 
some  day.  I  need  to  see  a  woman  sometimes.  I  don't 
think  you  realize  what  it's  like  here,  day  in,  day  out, 
without  a  soul  to  talk  to." 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't."  The  curly  look  was  about 
his  mouth.  His  eyes,  by  some  strange  trick  of  colour 
and  light,  managed  to  hold  her  sneer  for  her  and  the 
sickly  sentimental  look  he  always  reserved  for  his 
mother's  name.  "I'm  so  apt  to  judge  all  other  women 
by  Ma,  you  know.  She  never  wanted  anyone  but  her 
children.  ..." 
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"Well,  I  do  I"  Phoebe  told  him.  'Tm  just  as  fond 
of  my  children  as  ...  I'm  fond  of  the  children,  you 
know  that,  but  it's  ridiculous  to  pretend  that  I  find 
them  mentally  exhilarating,  because  I  don't." 

"Always  perfectly  satisfied  in  her  home,  lived  for 
we  boys,"  he  went  on  as  if  she  had  not  spoken  ;  "but, 
of  course,  you  must  get  out  more,  Phoebe  dear,  if 
we  bore  you.  I  don't  think  that  you'll  like,  I  hope 
indeed  that  you  won't,  the  crowd  you'll  meet  at  the 
Williamses.  They  are  pleasure-loving  .  .  .  irres- 
ponsible.   They  never  pay  their  bills,  for  one  thing." 

"Oh,  well  !"  said  Phoebe,  "that  needn't  worry  me. 
I  don't  want  to  sell  them  anything." 

He  looked  at  her  inquiringly  for  a  moment. 

"No,  of  course  not  ...  still  ...  I  never  want  to 
assert  my  position  as  a  husband,  Phoebe,  you  know 
that,  but  there  are  some  people  you  might  meet  there, 
who,  well  frankly,  I'd  rather  you  didn't." 

"Who,  for  instance?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  The  whole  crowd  have  ideas, 
I  won't  say  ideals,  for  I  believe  they  have  none  of 
those,"  he  permitted  himself  a  slight  smile  of 
appreciation  for  this  intimate  juggling  with  words, 
"which  I  for  my  part  have  always  tried  to  avoid. 

"For  one  thing,  they're  friends  with  that  fearful 
bounder,  Hugo  Fell-Simpson." 

"Never  heard  of  him  I"    Phoebe  was  lighthearted. 

"I'm  afraid  you  won't  be  able  to  avoid  it  for  long," 
he  said  unctuously,  "and  I  may  as  well  tell  you  what 
I  know  of  him.  It  is  all  hearsay,  of  course,  but  .  .  . 
they  say  .  .  .  he's  very  immoral.  I  don't  really  like 
discussing  it  at  all  with  you,  dear,  most  unnatural 
.  .  .  er  .  .  .  relations  with  native  women." 

"Ah,  well,  I'm  so  very  fair,  I  don't  suppose  I  shall 
appeal  to  him  at  all,  so  that  will  be  all  right." 

Henry's  face  flushed  and  then  paled.  Then  he  left 
the  room  without  speaking. 
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Phoebe  sat  on  and  stared  at  Fran's  flowers.  Why 
did  he  always  make  her  say  things  like  that?  She 
knew  that  the  idea  of  a  white  man  sleeping  with  a 
native  woman  was  perhaps  more  repulsive  to  her  than 
it  was  to  Henry.  But  he  shouldn't  look  so  pious.  Oh, 
God,  she  mustn't  think  these  things  of  him.  He  was 
the  father  of  her  children.  She  began  to  laugh.  Soon 
she  would  be  thinking  of  him  as  "The  Father  of  My 
Wee  Girlies."  She  laughed  until  the  tears  ran  down 
her  face.  Yesterday  she  would  not  have  done  so.  She 
must  walk  over  and  see  Fran  Williams  soon. 


CHAPTER    EIGHT 

QHE  did  not  go  soon,  however,  for  two  weeks  later 
^  she  was  sure  that  she  was  pregnant  again. 

Her  first  reaction  to  the  discovery  was  a  deep  and 
all-enveloping  shame.  There  was  something  indecent 
in  this  betrayal  by  her  body  of  all  her  fiercest  instincts. 

She  felt  that  she  could  speak  to  no  one  of  her  dis- 
covery, least  of  all  to  Henry  himself. 

If  he  talked  again  of  His  Little  Son.  If  he  wrote 
to  his  mother  and  she  had  to  bear  her  letters  in 
answer  I  She  wondered  if  they  wrote  of  such  things 
to  each  other. 

She  remembered  Ma's  last  letter  to  her,  and  her 
anger  mounted. 

Ma  did  not  like  the  name  of  "Mary."  She  said  so 
in  her  letter.  She  had  had  a  sister-in-law  once,  then 
there  was  Charles's  unfortunate  experience.  She  dis- 
liked the  name.  They  would  not  call  her  Mary.  She, 
Ma,  thought  Betty  a  sweet  name.  She  would  call  her 
Betty.  She  did.  She  sent  a  little  parcel  addressed  to 
"Miss  Betty  Suart." 

"Why  should  she  say  what  my  daughter  is  to  be  jj 

named?"  Phoebe  protested,  exasperated,  and  in  spite 
of  herself  amused. 

"Ah,  well  I"  Henry  explained,  "she's  old,  you 
know.    She  thinks  it  isn't  a  nice  name." 

Phoebe  permitted  herself  a  Suartism. 

"A  woman  well  thought  of  by  quite  a  number  of 
people  was  called  Mary,"  she  reminded  him,  and 
added  on  her  own  :  "And  she  had  a  really  important 
son." 

Ma  continued  to  call  the  baby  Betty  in  her  weekly 

as 
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letter  to  her  boy.  Once  looking  by  chance  over 
Henry's  shoulder  as  he  wrote  a  letter,  one  sen- 
tence leapt  to  her  eyes  before  she  could  turn  them 
away. 

"Little  Betty  is  getting  bigger  every  day,"  wrote 
Henry  to  his  mother.  They  were  experts  at  stating 
the  obvious,  the  Suarts.  But  she  was  hurt  that  he  had 
not  supported  her  in  the  choice  of  "Her  Own  Child's 
Name,"  she  told  herself  in  capital  letters,  and  smiled 
grimly. 

Life,  never  easy,  now  became  very  difficult.  She 
no  longer  needed  a  real  worry  to  try  her  nerves.  Every 
minor  irritation  assumed  enormous  prop>ortions. 
Every  cry  of  the  children's  became  a  bellow.  Every 
one  of  Henry's  many  mannerisms  took  on  a  grinning 
shape  and  danced  before  her  eyes  to  enrage  her. 

With  rigid  control,  she  saw  him  off  in  the  morning 
without  an  outbreak  of  temper,  then  relaxed  into  a 
chair  on  the  veranda,  the  children  all  playing  within 
sight,  while  wave  after  wave  of  nausea  and  hopeless- 
ness swept  over  her. 

She  had  no  money  and  could  make  no  new  clothes 
for  the  baby.    Anyway,  Mary's  were  good  enough. 

She  sat  and  watched  the  little  rise  of  ground  in  front 
of  the  house  which  so  adequately  blocked  out  all  view, 
and  hated  Henry. 

Over  and  over  again  she  told  herself  that  she  would 
leave  him.  Over  and  over  again  she  told  herself  that 
with  three,  no  four,  children  she  could  not. 

And  what  reason  had  she  for  leaving  him  ?  He  was 
a  devoted  husband,  too  devoted.  He  was  a  doting 
father.  He  helped  her  continually  with  the  children. 
He  had  the  highest  principles  and  stated  them  con- 
stantly so  that  you  never  forgot  their  existence. 

"Most  people,"  he  said,  "are  ashamed  to  admit  that 
they  revere  the  best  side  of  this  life.  They  are  afraid 
it  isn't  smart.     The  home.     Children.     One's  wife. 
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One's  mother,"  and  his  face  was  transfigured.  He 
was  right.    Of  course  he  was  right. 

Even  in  America,  she  didn't  suppose  that  you  could 
get  a  divorce  because  a  man  always  referred  to  his 
children  as  "Kiddies"  or  "The  Babes,"  to  his  mother 
as  "Ma,"  to  his  wife  as  "Childie,"  and  to  himself  as 
"Poor  Old  Suart." 

Even  in  America  a  judge  would  probably  refuse  to 
listen  to  such  evidence  as  "He  will  wear  an  old  waist- 
coat over  his  shirt  and  shorts,  because  we  are  farmers 
now,  Childie !" 

You  couldn't  divorce  a  man,  even  in  America, 
because  he  laughs  loudly  always  on  the  same  note : 
••Ha!     Ha!     Hal" 

In  America  they  would  probably  applaud  the  father 
who  played  riotous  games  with  his  children  in  bed 
every  morning.  They'd  say  he  was  making  his  home 
attractive  to  them  or  something.  It  was  just  unfortun- 
ate that  his  wife  had  a  pain  in  her  tummy,  and  that 
the  joggling  made  her  feel  sick. 

It  redounded  to  his  credit,  surely,  that  he  enjoyed 
putting  all  "the  babes"  up  on  the  old  horse  which 
Bowie  had  at  last  produced  and  walking  beside  them, 
leading  their  mount.  If  he  happened  to  choose  always 
the  days  when  people  were  going  to  polo,  and  took 
the  trouble  to  walk  an  extra  mile  to  reach  the  path 
beside  the  main  road,  there  was  no  reason  why  he 
shouldn't  be  able  to  say  laughingly  to  them  all :  "No 
more  polo  for  poor  old  Suart.  Ha  !  Ha  I  Ha  !  Good 
old  paterfamilias  I  No  money  or  time  for  polo  for 
poor  old  Suart  these  days  1"  And  when  people  said, 
as  they  always  did  :  "I  think  you're  simply  wonderful 
with  those  children  !"  he  had  his  reward.  Why  should 
she  grudge  it  to  him,  even  if  she  couldn't  remember 
the  time  when  there  ever  had  been  any  polo  for  "poor 
old  Suart." 

Could  you  tell  a  judge  that  you  wanted  to  divorce 
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a  man  because  he  had  an  unbridled  urbanity  ? 
Because  when  you  were  irritable  and  cross  he  became 
more  and  more  smiling,  and  said  with  his  lips  curling 
a  little,  but  in  a  very  quiet,  patient  voice :  "I'm  sure 
you  are  right.  Yes  I  Yes  !  I  am  always  wrong.  I 
try  !     But  I  always  seem  to  do  the  wrong  thing." 

To  leave  the  man  who  loved  you,  to  take  away  the 
children  whom  he  adored,  was  it  justifiable  cause  that 
he  bored  you,  bored  you,  bored  you? 

Sitting  huddled  in  her  chair,  sick  and  lonely,  she 
longed  for  her  father.  She  remembered  the  cosy 
Montreal  flat,  the  warm  unhealthy  glorious  central 
heating,  the  soft  squashy  chairs  in  comfortable  reds 
and  blues,  the  sunlight  reflected  dazzling  white  off 
newly  fallen  snow,  her  father  in  his  inevitable  pepper 
and  salt  suit,  his  kind  blue  eyes,  his  untidy  white  hair 
— and  the  tears  poured  down  her  face. 

She  sat  staring  across  the  dun-coloured  veldt  and 
cried  softly  for  him,  so  dear,  so  cross,  so  brave,  so 
innocent  of  gestures.  Dead  because  of  a  little  scratch 
on  his  hand,  dead  because  he  was  too  tired  after  forty- 
eight-hours'  unceasing  effort  fo/  another  to  be  careful 
for  himself. 

She  remembered  his  impatience  of  the  heroism  of 
his  dying. 

"It's  simply  a  bloody  .^aste,"  he  had  protested 
with  almost  his  dying  breath.  "The  poor  thing  should 
never  have  had  another  child.  She  should  never  have 
had  her  first.  Rotten  all  through,  both  of  them. 
Wouldn't  you  know  she'd  go  septic  ?  Neither  of  the 
children  will  ever  be  worth  anything.  Now,  why  the 
hell  didn't  I  let  her  die  ?  It's  all  rot,  Phibs,  this  duty 
stuff !  I'm  of  far  more  use  in  the  world  than  she  is. 
I'm  good  for  another  fifteen  useful  years.  They'll 
praise  me  for  saving  her,  talk  about  sacrifice  of 
self  to  duty.  Sacrifice  indeed  1  Duty  my  foot  I  I 
should  have  killed  her  and  her  brat  if  I'd  done  my 
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duty."  He  lay  silent  for  a  minute.  "Don't  you  have 
any  more,  Phibs,  I'm  leaving  you  poor.  All  doctors 
are  poor  if  they're  not  rogues.  Pay  the  doctor  last 
of  all,  that's  the  ticket  I  And  that  man  of  yours  won't 
make  money." 

His  last  smile  for  her  held  no  bitterness.  He  grinned 
at  her  swiftly,  then  cursed,  and  cursing  died. 

"Bloody  shame  1  Damned  waste  I"  he  whispered 
crossly. 

Could  you  divorce  a  man  for  loving  you  too  much, 
and  loo  often,  Phoebe  wondered.  She  thought  not. 
Yet  surely  this  was  not  marriage,  this  shrinking 
evasion  on  one  side,  this  blind  possession  on  the 
other. 

She  and  Henry  no  longer  slept  in  the  big  double 
bed  of  his  choosing.  She  had  managed  quite  soon 
to  get  two  single  beds,  and  elected  to  sleep  on  the 
veranda.  Surely  that  would  help.  She  had  a  vague 
hope  that  Henry  would  not  approve  of  love-making  in 
the  open  air.  But  that  was  short-lived.  Night  was 
all  he  demanded,  and  if  there  was  a  moon  he  shut 
his  eyes. 

She  tried  delaying  in  the  house  at  night.  After  a 
long  day  in  the  open,  he  would  be  asleep  soon.  But, 
cold  cream  her  face  for  ever  so  long,  linger  over  the 
children's  cots  as  she  would,  he  was  always  awake 
when  she  tiptoed  out  on  to  the  veranda  and  his  arms 
were  outstretched  to  gather  her  in. 

After  a  few  days  she  found  that  he  lay  waiting  in 
her  bed  for  her.  He  was  asleep  this  time,  his  mouth 
wide  open.  Phoebe  slipped  into  the  other  bed,  making 
no  sound.    She  lay  very  still. 

"Childie !  Childie!"  his  furry  voice  reproached 
her.    He  climbed  out  of  bed  to  kneel  beside  her. 

"I  didn't  want  to  disturb  you." 

".A.S  if  you  could  1  I  was  waiting  to  say  'good 
night'  to  you." 


lOO 
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Phoebe   sat    up   and    put    her    feet   on    the    floor. 

"Goodnight!" 

•'Phoebe!  Is  anything  wrong?  Like  that, 
childie?" 

Phoebe  lay  down  in  her  own  bed  and  turned  to  him 
wearily. 


CHAPTER    NINE 

ONE  morning  three  months  after  she  had  discovered 
that  she  was  to  have  another  child,  Phoebe  pre- 
cipated  a  disgraceful  scene. 

Henry  was  in  a  reminiscent  frame  of  mind  that 
morning,  and  instead  of  playing  horses  on  his  bed 
with  the  children  he  told  them  stories  of  "when  daddy 
was  a  little  boy." 

The  children  were  enchanted.  Prill  hopped  on  the 
end  of  Phoebe's  bed  in  her  delight  as  the  tales  pro- 
gressed. Hets  sat  on  the  edge  of  Henry's  bed  and 
kicked  the  edge  of  Phoebe's  with  sickening  regularity. 
Mary  sat  on  her  mother's  stomach. 

"And  then  daddy  went  to  this  wonderful  mummy 
of  his,  just  like  your  mummy,  and  she  made  it  all 
better." 

"Children  I"  said  Phoebe  suddenly  in  the  voice  they 
seldom  heard  and  always  obeyed,  "go  to  your  room 
at  once,  and  dress  Mary,  too.  Phoebe  doesn't  feel 
well,  and  you  are  all  making  too  much  noise." 

Henry  and  the  children  stared  at  her  in  sur- 
prise. 

"Go  at  once  !"  she  almost  screamed  at  the  children. 

Henry  got  out  of  bed  in  exaggerated  haste.  He  was 
getting  rather  stout  these  days,  and  he  was  not  at  his 
best  in  pyjamas. 

"Poor  old  daddy  come,  too!  Mummy's  going  to 
give  us  all  thimble  pie  I" 

"No.  You'll  wait,  Henry.  I  want  to  speak  to 
you." 

He  sat  down  with  an  excruciatingly  funny  face  for 
Prill's  benefit. 
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"Poor  old  daddy  1" 

Prill  and  Hets  stopped  in  the  doorway. 

"Poor  old  daddy  I"  they  screamed  in  delight. 

Phoebe's  body  was  twitching  with  a  regular  con- 
vulsive jerk  which  she  could  not  control.  She  tried 
to  keep  her  lips  firm  and  could  not. 

"Henry,"  she  said,  not  looking  at  him,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  monotonous  quick  voice.  "You  must  get 
someone  to  look  after  the  children.  I've  got  to  have 
some  rest  and  quiet,  or  I  shall  go  mad.  I  warn  you, 
I  must  have  some  peace.  You  all  laugh  and  shout. 
I've  got  to  be  quiet.    I've  got  to  be  alone." 

"Why,  childiel  What  is  the  matter?  I  don't 
understand.  You  know  that  it  is  impossible.  We 
can't  afford  it.  We  can't  afford  a  single  extra  expense 
just  now." 

"No,  we  can't  I  And  we  can't  afford  the  child  I'm 
going  to  have  in  six  months,  eifher,  can  we?"  She 
shrank  as  he  rose  to  come  to  her.  ' ' Don't  touch  me  1 ' ' 
she  screamed,  "don't  dare  to  speak  to  me  of  it  1  If 
you  mention  it  to  me  I'll  kill  myself.  We  can't 
afford  a  single  extra  expense,"  she  mimicked  him  in 
an  ugly  shrill  voice,  "but  have  you  been  careful? 
Have  you  let  me  take  precautions,  or  have  you  raved 
about  the  beauty  of  the  marriage  relation  ?  What  do 
you  know  of  its  beauty  ?  Has  it  only  one  face  ?  Do 
I  have  no  part  in  it?" 

"Phoebe!     I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  .  .  ." 

Phoebe  answered  him  more  quietly. 

"You  and  your  family  are  so  used  to  mouthing  your 
feelings  over  and  over  again  to  whoever  will  listen 
to  them,  dressing  them  up  in  words,  choking  them  up 
with  slogans  and  formulas  until  they  lose  the  only 
virtue  any  feeling,  good  or  bad,  can  have — its  spxDn- 
taneity,  and  naturalness — that  you  don't  realize  that 
people  can  have  feelings  that  they  don't  express  out 
loud.    You're  so  busy  always  talking  about  your  own 
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that  you  never  have  time  to  notice  other  people's 
reactions.  Although  you  have  hurt  me  every  night 
of  the  time  I've  been  in  Kenya,  Henry,  I  haven't 
been  able  to  say  'No  !'  in  so  many  words  because  I 
didn't  want  to  hurt  you.  Isn't  that  funny?"  She 
laughed  shortly,  and  finished  with  a  shrug.  "It's  just 
that  you  always  talk  about  your  feelings  and  lots  of 
other  people  don't." 

She  swung  her  feet  to  the  floor  and  stood  up, 
white  and  slender,  shivering  a  little  in  the  morning 
chill. 

"I'm  going  out  for  the  day,"  she  said.  "I'll  walk 
over  to  the  Williamses'.  You  must  arrange  to  be  all 
day  with  the  children.  Bowie  pays  you  about  the 
wage  of  an  ordinary  farm  labourer.  He  can't  expect 
conscientiousness  and  responsibility  for  sixpence  1  I'll 
take  sandwiches  with  me  in  case  they  are  away,  and 
I'm  coming  back  just  before  dark.  Do  you  realize 
that  it's  the  first  time  I've  been  off  the  farm  since  I 
came  here?" 

She  was  conscious  as  she  dressed  of  elation  and 
excitement  and,  deep  within  her,  too  subtle  to  give  it 
name,  an  unrest  that  was  half-pain,  half-leaping 
energy. 

Breakfast  was  a  silent  meal.  Henry  rested  great 
sad  green  eyes  on  her  face,  and  "sshed"  the  children 
if  they  spoke.  Phoebe  found  that  she  could  not  eat, 
although  she  was  hungry. 

She  stood  up,  feeling  a  little  sick,  and  knew  that 
she  must  abandon  her  outing.  He  had  beaten  her 
again  with  his  silence. 

"Prill  I"  Henry's  voice  was  very  patient,  "you  must 
not  make  a  noise.  We  must  all  be  quiet  while 
mummy's  here.     She  doesn't  like  our  noises." 

Phoebe's  lips  tightened. 

"Please  give  me  a  boy,  Henry,  to  show  me  the  way 
to  the  Williamses'." 
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On  her  way  across  the  two  miles  of  veldt,  she  did 
not  think,  although  she  knew  that  before  she  came 
over  this  path  again  she  must  have  decided  on  some 
sort  of  future,  without  or  with  him. 

A  tiny  lizard  scuttled  across  the  path.  "Jack  in  the 
Grass"  the  children  called  him. 

In  the  tall  oat  grass  nearby  a  little  circle  of  brown 
hen  Jackson  birds  watched  a  male  dance  his  courting 
dance,  his  long  black  tail  feathers  rising  and  falling, 
incongruous  and  ridiculous  as  he  jumped  up  and 
down,  up  and  down.  The  first  flappers,  these  little  hen 
birds.  No  nonsense  about  them.  They  don't  dress 
up  for  him.  They  bob  their  hair  and  wear  their  oldest 
clothes,  then  sit  about  in  a  circle  and  "give  him  the 
bird."  For  him  the  exaggerated  plus  fours  and  gay 
pullovers  of  the  bird  world.  She  smiled,  and  remem- 
bered a  book  she  had  just  read  in  which  the  first 
solemn  promise  the  author  makes  is  that  he  will  be 
the  only  person  who  has  ever  written  about  Africa  and 
not  describe  this  little  circle,  typical  and  beloved  in 
every  field  of  Kenya. 

Heat  shimmered  and  quivered  a  few  feet  in  front 
of  her  on  the  path.  The  heavy  odour  of  the  farm-boy 
who  followed  close  behind  her,  his  eyes  on  the  path, 
came  to  her  on  a  tiny  breeze  that  swayed  an  orange 
gladiolus  on  its  slender  stem,  and  from  the  forest 
sounded  the  sad  cry  of  the  Anvil  Bird. 

"He  means  rain,"  Henry  had  told  her. 

"M'vua  n'kuja?"  she  asked  the  boy.  "Rain 
coming?" 

He  swung  large  mournful  eyes  up  and  down  the  arc 
of  the  sky. 

''Bado!    Not  yet." 

She  wondered  if  he  was  wrong.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
nearness  of  rain  that  gave  her  this  restless  feeling,  the 
nagging  little  pains  in  all  her  body. 

A  g^rass  roof,  larger  and  of  a  quite  different  shape 
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to  the  round  native  huts,  showed  above  the  tall 
grass. 

The  boy  stopped. 

"N'iumha  ya  Bwana,"  he  grunted,  and  turned 
to  return  over  the  road  by  which  they  had 
come. 


CHAPTER   TEN 

""DLAST  you,  Fran,  you've  disembowelled  mel" 
-*-'     The  man  on  the  grass  roof  danced  in  pain. 

From  inside  the  house  a  faint  voice  called  sympa- 
thetically : 

"Well,  stop  jumping  about,  you  ass  I  You  only 
make  more  holes." 

Phoebe  walked  round  the  house  and  in  at  the  low 
front  door. 

Fran  Williams  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  long  hut, 
a  thin  pole  in  her  hands.  Her  eyes  were  shut  to  avoid 
the  dust  and  grass  which  rained  down  from  the  thatch. 
From  time  to  time  she  opened  them  and  focused  them 
to  poke  at  a  tiny  chink  of  light  in  the  roof. 

"Put  some  there!"  she  ordered. 

"Look  here,  Fran,"  wailed  the  other  voice,  "you 
really  must  be  careful  I" 

Fran  gave  several  unnecessary  and  violent  pokes. 

"No,  you're  not !     I  am  I" 

"lam  hurt!" 

Vicious  poke.  "Did  I  get  you?  I  feel  like  those 
men  you  read  about  in  the  Wild  West  days,  who 
shot  at  people's  feet  and  made  them  dance.  Are  you 
there.  Sambo?" 

She  drove  her  stick  up  through  the  thatch,  and  saw 
Phoebe. 

"Hello  !  We're  mending  the  roof.  I  poke  my  stick 
up  wherever  I  can  see  sky,  and  Bill  puts  more  grass 
on.  Actually  the  silly  ullage  makes  another  hole 
every  time  he  moves." 

"Who  are  you  talking  to  ?"  the  voice  from  the  roof 
wanted  to  know. 

n6 
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"Phoebe  Suart.  Come  down,  Bill.  It  won't  rain 
to-night." 

Fran  Williams's  husband  was  a  tall,  thin  young 
man  with  a  crinkly  smile  and  eyes,  a  long  nose  and 
violent  red  hair. 

"She's  completely  unmanned  me."  He  took 
Phoebe's  hand  and  squeezed  it  very  obviously.  "And 
us  red-haired  women  are  fatal,  I  warn  you.  Go  away, 
Fran.  I  want  to  talk  to  Phoebe.  I  like  her  !  Get  to 
your  kitchen,  woman,  and  prepare  rich  foods  for  us." 

"I  won't.  The  cook's  sober  again,  and  I  ordered 
food  for  the  whole  day  while  you  were  having  grass 
brought.  Take  your  hat  off,  Phoebe,  and  write  to 
your  husband.  You're  a  gift  from  God,  not  one  of 
the  kind  you  seem  to  have  such  a  passion  for  I  Write 
and  say  you've  got  to  stay  the  night.  You  have, 
because  Bill's  got  to  go  to  Nairobi  and  be  arrested." 

"Actually  I  don't  think  they  will  arrest  me,  you 
know!"  he  explained  airily,  "but  the  blighters  have 
sent  a  new  kind  of  writ  this  time,  different  colour  and 
everything  I  They  say  they  want  to  arrest  me,  so  I 
suppose  I'll  have  to  go  and  pop  a  bit  of  silver,  and 
pay  their  beastly  bill,  or  part  of  it,  anyhow.  Let's 
have  tea,  Fran  !  I'm  worn  to  a  frazzle.  I'll  have  to 
leave  in  a  few  minutes.  I'm  borrowing  Mike  Ross's 
car,"  he  told  Phoebe,  "because  I  think  it  will  be  rather 
a  bad  egg  to  arrive  down  in  our  new  one.  Rouse  the 
dirty  dog's  cupidity!" 

"Yes!"  said  Fran  resentfully,  "they're  bound  to 
say  you  ought  to  pay  your  bills  if  you  have  a  new 
car. 

"It  all  works  in  quite  well,"  Bill  continued.  "Mike 
wants  to  establish  credit  with  the  new  duka  at  Fort 
Wise.  He  can't  get  any  more  tick  from  any  of  the 
swine  round  this  district,  but  if  he  rolls  up  in  our  new 
car,  they're  bound  to  let  him  charge,  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks  with  luck." 
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**It's  going  to  be  a  bit  of  a  bore  lending  the  car 
to  him  every  time  he  wants  to  get  in  stores,"  said 
Fran  thoughtfully. 

"Mm  !  I  never  thought  of  that.  Still,  he  can  get 
some  things  for  us  at  the  same  time.  Make  no  differ- 
ence to  old  Mike  !  He'll  never  pay  the  bill,  anyway, 
so  we  needn't  feel  we're  sponging  on  him." 

Phoebe  curled  her  feet  up  under  her,  and  took  two 
cushions  to  add  to  the  pile  at  her  end  of  the  sofa. 

"Would  you  mind  just  talking  for  a  bit,  and  letting 
me  listen?"  she  asked  blissfully,  "I  feel  like  a  child 
let  loose  in  a  candy  shop  !  Be  immoral  I  I  love  it. 
You  can't  think  what  a  joy  it  is  to  me." 

"Fran  !"  said  Bill  peremptorily,  "I  asked  you  before 
to  leave  the  room.     Didn't  you  hear  the  lady  say?** 

After  lunch  they  managed  to  pack  him  into  the  low 
grey  Chrysler  and  wave  him  up  the  winding  drive. 

"Give  'em  what  for,  darling  1"  Fran  shouted. 
"Don't  stand  any  nonsense  from  them  I"  She  turned 
back  to  the  house.  "Damn  I  I  shall  miss  him.  But 
he'll  probably  bring  me  something  heavenly  from 
Nairobi.  The  last  time  he  went  down  to  pop  his  gold 
watch  and  saddlery  and  a  lot  of  junk  to  pay  off  this 
very  bill,  by  the  way  (he  ought  to  run  them  for  petrol 
the  skunks !)  he  brought  back  the  scrummiest  desk 
and  a  dress,  and  some  silk  stockings  for  me.  He 
ought  to  get  more  for  this  silver,  too,  it's  good."  She 
ended  on  a  hopeful  anticipatory  note. 

Phoebe  stopped  in  the  doorway.  She  found  to  her 
amazement  that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"Oh,  Fran,  I  do  love  you  and  Bill.  You're  such 
thoroughly  bad  citizens,  aren't  you?  Sorry  I  I  feel 
rather  queer  to-day.  I  don't  usually  cry  when  I  hear 
people  discussing  their  debts." 

Her  hostess  accepted  her  explanation  unquestion- 
ingly. 

"Where  would  you  like  to  sleep?    By  yourself  in 
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the  guest  house,  or  in  my  room  ?  There  are  two  beds, 
a  double  one  and  a  single  one.  But  Bill  always  sleeps 
in  my  bed,  so  you  can  have  his.  It's  sure  to  have 
clean  sheets.on  it." 

Phoebe  sat  on  the  edge  of  Bill's  bed  and  watched 
the  other  girl  as  she  moved  about  repairing  the 
ravages  of  his  departure. 

"Henry  always  sleeps  in  my  bed,"  she  thought, 
"but  I  don't  want  him.  That's  why  I  could  never 
say  it  like  that.  It's  right  and  it's  sweet  because  she 
wants  him.  It's  wrong  and  indecent  when  you  don't," 
and  again  she  felt  as  if  she  must  cry. 

They  had  dinner  at  a  small  table  near  the  soaring 
cedar  fire.  Dozens  of  coloured  pillows  crowded  the 
long  couches.  The  cedar  walls  glowed  in  the  firelight. 
Beauty  lay  quiet  as  love  in  the  simple  room. 

And  to  Phoebe  came  a  sad  renunciation  of  all  that 
this  house  meant,  renunciation,  and  a  fierce  resent- 
ment. She  stood  up  blindly  and  went  towards  the 
bedroom. 

"Must  just  get  something,"  she  murmured. 

Half-way  across  the  floor  to  Bill's  bed  she  realized 
suddenly  what  this  troubled,  restless  day  had 
prefaced,  knew  why  she  had  stayed  in  this  strange 
house  with  no  thought  of  her  children  and  their  need 
of  her. 

Fran  Williams  found  her  crouched  on  the  floor 
laughing  hysterically. 

"What  ever  ?"  she  began.  "Phoebe  I  You  ought 
to  be  in  bed  1  How  many  months  did  you  say  ? 
You're  mad  to  sit  there  laughing  like  a  jackass. 
You'll  have  to  be  quiet  for  at  least  a  week." 

Phoebe  stood  up  weakly.  She  realized  that  she  felt 
very  ill. 

She  allowed  herself  to  be  put  to  bed,  and  lay  awake 
without  stirring  while  the  other  slept  sweetly  in  the 
big  bed  near  her. 
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At  four  o'clock  Fran  sat  up  suddenly  and  tiptoed 
to  her  bed. 

Phoebe's  eyes  met  hers,  shining  brightly  in  the 
glare  of  the  Dietz  lamp. 

Fran  put  a  hand  to  her  forehead  and  drew  it  away 
quickly  to  feel  her  pulse. 

"You've  a  temperature,"  she  said. 

"I  know.    I  feel  terrible." 

"We'll  get  a  doctor  first  thing  in  the  morning.  I'll 
write  a  note  now,  and  send  off  a  boy.  He'll  be  in 
Kewo  by  the  time  the  post  office  opens,  and  a  telegram 
will  go  off  at  once.  The  doctor  will  be  here  by  ten 
o'clock." 

She  dressed  quickly,  with  an  amiable  "Shut  up" 
for  Phoebe's  feeble  protest,  and  went  out  of  the  room. 
Through  the  haze  of  pain  and  fever  Phoebe  heard  her 
calling  boys,  and  a  few  minutes  later  was  drinking  hot 
tea. 

Fran  sat  beside  her  through  the  slow  dawn.  She 
had  lighted  a  fire:  "Our  only  luxury,  a  fire  in  the 
bedroom  !"  and  made  the  double  bed. 

"I  expect  your  husband  will  be  over  soon.  I  hope 
I  didn't  frighten  him.  I  just  said  you  were  running 
a  temperature,  and  that  I'd  sent  for  the  doctor.  He'd 
better  bring  the  kids  over  to  me  if  they  take  you  to 
hospital." 

"They  never  will,"  said  Phoebe  in  mild  horror. 

"Don't  be  too  sure.  They  do  for  almost  anything 
out  here.  You  can't  blame  them.  The  doctor  can't 
drive  out  here  forty  miles  every  day  to  see  you, 
obviously.  Don't  worry,  I'd  love  to  have  them.  I 
like  kids  .  .  .  other  people's  I" 

Henry  arrived  at  seven  o'clock  with  the  three 
children. 

They  tiptoed  in,  solemn-eyed,  incongruous  little 
figures  in  thick  jerseys,  and  frilly  lace-trimmed 
drawers. 
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Henry  had  a  bedside  manner.  It  consisted  of  many 
cheerful  throaty  "Well !  Well's  !",  and  "Shhhhhh  1" 
to  the  children.  He  and  Phoebe  had  little  to  say  to 
one  another.  He  was  annoyed  that  the  doctor  had 
been  sent  for.  "Just  a  touch  of  flu,  I  expect  I"  He 
dismissed  the  temperature  airily. 

"Mrs.  Williams  will  let  you  know  what  the  doctor 
says,"  she  told  him,  and  shut  her  eyes.  She  opened 
them  to  stare  vaguely  at  the  three  children,  and  again 
closed  them  in  dismissal. 

Fran  came  back  into  the  room. 

"They're  gone  !  Poor  mites  in  their  frilly  drawers 
and  football  jerseys.  Aren't  men  pitiful  and  help- 
less?" 

"I'd  be  more  ready  to  think  so  if  I  didn't  know  that 
he'd  had  to  stand  on  two  boxes  to  reach  those 
particular  pants,  and  take  them  down  from  a  high 
shelf  where  they'd  been  put  away  with  their  party 
clothes."     Phoebe's  voice  was  scornful. 

Fran's  eyes  widened. 

"But  what  ..."  she  began. 

"Just  another  role,"  Phoebe  told  her  wearily.  "The 
Great  Big  Clumsy  Helpless  Man  Making  The  Best 
Of  Things !  They  all  have  lots  of  knickers  to  go 
with  their  everyday  dresses.  He  had  to  hunt  for 
those." 

"Well  I'm  damned!"  breathed  Fran  Williams. 

The  doctor  arrived  and  made  his  examination. 

"A  week  in  hospital,"  he  said  casually.  "I  can't 
leave  you  on  the  farm.    There  may  be  complications." 

"Right !"  said  Fran.  "Will  you  wait  for  half  an 
hour?  I'll  borrow  your  car  and  go  and  fetch  the 
children.  They'll  stay  with  me  and  I  promise  not  to 
bring  their  frilly  drawers." 

An  hour  later  they  lifted  her  carefully  into  the  car, 
and  Phoebe  waved  to  the  three  small  people  who  stood 
quite  contentedly  beside  Fran  on  the  lawn. 
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"Be  good  !"  she  begged  them .  "Oh,  Fran  1  Come 
here  1"  Laughter  shook  her.  "I  forgot  to  tell  Henry 
about  his  son.     Not  coming,  1  mean  !" 

"I'll  tell  him,"  Fran  promised  grimly.  "Say  good- 
bye to  Mummy,  kids,  and  we'll  go  and  see  if  there 
are  any  eggs.  There  might  just  possibly  be  a  hatch 
of  new  chicks.  You  can  come  and  choose  which  of 
Judy's  puppies  you're  going  to  have.  I  was  going 
to  send  you  one,  anyway." 

As  the  car  bumped  its  way  slowly  over  the  rough 
farm  road,  Phoebe  gritted  her  teeth  and  found  the 
pain  easier  to  bear  when  she  remembered  that  Henry 
did  not  like  dogs. 


CHAPTER    ELEVEN 

AT  the  hospital  the  doctor  was  kind,  and  firm. 
"One  week  here,"  he  said,  "and  then  at  least 
four  months'  complete  rest.    Someone  else  will  have 
to  look  after  the  three  young  people  I  saw  at  Mrs. 
Williams's." 

Phoebe  explained  that  this  was  impossible.  She 
also  was  firm. 

"Nothing  is  impossible,"  said  the  quiet  little  doctor, 
"we  have  a  week  in  which  to  arrange  it." 

Three  days  later  he  nodded  dismissal  to  the  hover- 
ing sister  and  sat  down  beside  Phoebe's  bed. 

"I  have  a  patient,"  he  told  her.  "He  was  a  market 
gardener  when  he  lived  in  England.  Probably  a  very 
good  one.  For  some  reason  best  known  to  himself, 
he  decided  that  he  could  run  a  garage  in  Kenya. 
Needless  to  say,  he  couldn't.  He  and  his  wife  have 
been  struggling  on  as  best  they  could  some  twenty 
miles  from  here.  With  the  unerring  instinct  of  their 
kind,  they  chose  a  low  spot,  close  to  a  largish  town, 
so  that  people  would  inevitably  go  somewhere  else  for 
their  repairs.  That's  always  allowing  that  they  could 
have  done  the  jobs  if  they'd  got  them,  which  I,  for 
one,  doubt.  Worry  and  debt  .  .  .  the  usual  thing, 
having  to  allow  credit,  and  no  capital.  At  last  malaria, 
and  he  must  have  a  rest.  His  wife  was  a  children's 
nurse  before  she  married,  a  good  sort,  you'll  like  her  ! 
Now,  if  you  can  give  them  a  room  to  sleep  in,  and 
feed  them,  you'll  solve  two  troubles  in  one,  yours  and 
his.  He  needs  the  change  at  a  higher  altitude,  and 
you  need  a  nurse.  I'll  bring  her  to  see  you.  Then 
I'll  write  your  husband,  and  that  will  be  that.  Who 
said  anything  was  impossible?" 

"3 
H 
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He  got  up  to  go,  smiling  his  kind  little  fleeting 
smile. 

"One  thing  more.  You  must  have  no  more 
children.  No,  that  is  putting  it  too  strong  perhaps. 
You  should  have  no  more  children.  You  are  young 
and  you  have  had  three  rather  too  quickly.  For  at 
least  four  years  it  will  be  very  unwise  indeed  for  you 
to  have  a  child,  both  for  you  and  the  child.  For  two 
or  three  months,  of  course,  no  intercourse  with  your 
husband.  You  have  been  very  sick.  You  might 
easily  have  been  sicker." 

He  bowed  stiffly  and  went  out. 

Phoebe  lay  staring  at  the  wall.  Reprieve  and  rest. 
In  three  more  days  she  would  see  her  beloved  naughty 
little  girls. 

They  would  play  together,  love  each  other  and  be 
happy.  Perhaps  she  and  Henry  would  learn  to  love 
each  other  in  the  quiet  three  months  the  doctor  had 
ordered  for  her.  The  tears  rolled  down  her  white 
cheeks,  and  she  fell  asleep. 

Mrs.  Higgins  had  not  removed  the  second  of  her 
white  cotton  gloves  before  Phoebe  was  sure  that  she 
liked  her,  would  like  her  husband,  and  that  the 
children  would  adore  them  both. 

"You  have  a  halo  round  your  head,  Mrs. 
Higgins  I" 

"It's  probably  the  light  from  that  window'm." 
Mrs.  Higgins  shifted  slightly  on  the  extreme  edge  of 
her  chair,  and  smiled  mildly  at  her. 

"It  isn't,"  said  Phoebe,  "but  it  doesn't  matter. 
Will  you  come  and  stay  with  us,  and  help  me  with 
my  three  little  girls?  I'm  afraid  they're  rather 
naughty." 

"I  hope  so,  mum,  I'm  sure  !  In  need  of  a  dose,  I 
always  say,  if  they're  not!" 

"Don't  they  ever  get  on  your  nerves,  children?" 
Phoebe  asked  her  humbly. 
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"To  be  sure  they  do!  But  not  so  often  as  they 
would  to  a  young  lady  like  you  I  The  quality's  made 
different,  more  highly-strung-like.  We  don't  have 
so  many  nerves,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  my  sort  I" 

Three  days  later  they  arrived  at  the  Williamses' 
farm  in  a  car  miraculously  produced  by  the  malarial 
Mr.  Higgins. 

"Taken  as  a  bad  debt,  mum,  but  she  'olds  together, 
and  she  goes,  sometimes,  the  varmint !  If  you  won't 
mind  the  uncertainty-like,  mum,  we'll  be  honoured 
if  you'll  let  us  drive  you  up." 

Phoebe  liked  the  eager  little  wisp  of  a  man  at  once. 

"I  shall  be  the  one  puffed  up  with  pride,  Mr. 
Higgins  1"  she  assured  him.  "I've  hardly  ridden  in 
a  car  since  I  landed." 

Their  trip  was,  journalistically  speaking,  "without 
incident",  but  not  without  interest.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  be  interested  where  the  Higginses'  car  was 
concerned.  She  was  a  car  who  demanded  and  got 
attention.  Phoebe  soon  learned  to  sit  forward  in  her 
seat  with  the  Higginses  and  move  back  and  forth 
encouragingly  whenever  the  car  unaccountably 
stopped.  Their  concerted  efforts  did  sometimes  start 
her  on  a  slight  downward  slope,  but  they  did  it  just 
as  vigorously  and  hopefully  on  a  hill.  This  was  not 
as  foolish  as  it  seemed.  The  car  preferred  starting 
in  reverse. 

Mr.  Higgins,  Phoebe  decided,  was  a  man  of  infinite 
patience.  Mrs.  Higgins's  one  remark  when  the  car  did 
stop  was:   "What  about  petrol,  Daddy?" 

And  his  answer,  unruffled  always,  was  : 

"Saw  to  that  all  right,  lovey,  before  we  started." 

This  alone,  thought  Phoebe,  marked  him  as  a  great 
man. 

The  car  had  temperament,  and  like  every  woman 
gave  no  reason  for  her  whims. 

"There's  steep  hills  she'll  play  with,  just  play  with, 
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mum.  Then  she'll  come  to  one  not  near  so  steep,  and 
she'll  turn  up  her  toes  and  you'll  get  never  a  cough 
out  of  her."  Mr.  Higgins  changed  gear  with  ear- 
splitting  suddenness.  "There  I  You  see  !  There's 
nothing  to  this  'ill.  But  we'll  have  to  back  down  and 
give  her  another  run  at  it." 

They  did  this  with  most  hills.  Strangely  enough, 
the  second  run  was  all  she  demanded,  and  there  were, 
truly,  large  hills  with  which  she  "Played."  At  all 
times  she  boiled,  but  for  this  the  Higginses  were  pre- 
pared, and  after  each  ten  miles  she  was  given 
unstintingly  of  the  water  which  travelled  in  two  large 
cans  in  the  back  of  her  box  body. 

Hets  received  them  rapturously,  a  Hets  grown 
strange  in  these  seven  days,  her  very  voice  different. 
Prill  vouchsafed  little  interest  to  anything  save  a  litter 
of  Airedale  puppies,  all  of  whom  she  clamoured  to 
bring  with  her. 

"Franny,  how  can  I  leave  this  wobbly  one?  He 
loves  me  so  I " 

Mary  clung  to  Bill's  mop  of  red  hair,  and  was  a 
little  frightened  of  her  mother. 

Hets  climbed  on  to  Mr.  Higgins's  lap  and  held  the 
steering  wheel  of  the  car. 

"She's  not  a  wholly  nice  child,  Phoebe,"  Bill 
warned  her.  "She  has  asked  every  man  who's  come 
to  the  house  if  he  will  marry  her  when  she  has  grown 
up.  You'll  have  trouble  with  her,  I  predict,  dark 
trouble." 

Phoebe  kissed  Fran  Williams. 

"I  can't  say  thank  you,"  she  said,  "I'll  be 
over  to-morrow.  I've  been  given  three  months* 
holiday.  You'll  see  a  lot  of  me  in  the  next  few 
weeks  I ' ' 

"Do  you  get  your  evenings  off  as  well?"  Fran 
wanted  to  know,  and  they  giggled  reminiscently. 

"Full  time  I" 
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"Hurrah!"  shouted  Bill.  "Come  and  split  a 
sardine  with   us  of  an   evening!" 

"Your  husband,  too,  of  course!"  Fran  added, 
belatedly,  as  the  car  began  to  move. 

Mr.  Higgins's  car  chose  that  moment  to  choke  its 
engine  and  cough  to  a  standstill. 

They  stared  at  each  other  in  the  little  silence  that 
followed.  Henry  ...  in  the  Williamses'  atmo- 
sphere. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Phoebe  steadily  and  dully,  "we 
shall  be  delighted." 


CHAPTER   TWELVE 


'  I  ^  O  Phoebe,  then,  came  her  first  days  of  leisure  in 
-■•    Africa,  and  quickly,  she  fell  under  the  spell  of 
the  veldt,  one  more  of  the  many  of  her  daughters 
who  would  never  willingly  leave  her. 

She  did  not  go  to  the  Williamses  the  next  day,  or 
for  a  week.  In  her  new  mood  of  thankfulness  and 
peace  she  included  Henry  and  felt  that  it  would  be 
disloyal  to  him  and  his  ideas  to  go.  She  was  deter- 
mined that  she  would  try  to  understand  and  appreciate 
those  ideas  which,  she  knew,  were  so  fundamentally 
right.  If  she  was  to  find  happiness  with  him,  she 
must  live  according  to  his  lights.  She  realized  that 
hers  was  the  strongest  character  of  the  two,  and  the 
one,  therefore,  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  weakness  of 
another. 

Henry  was  blissfully  unaware  of  any  conflict  in  her 
mind,  and  accepted  her  new  friendliness  unquestion- 
ingly.  He  was  inclined  to  resent  and  patronize  the 
Higginses'  (Phoebe  suspected  that  the  doctor  had  been 
explicit  in  his  letter)  but  contented  himself  with  teas- 
ing Phoebe  about  what  he  was  pleased  to  consider 
her  newly  acquired  nerves.  "All  doctors  have  a  bee 
in  their  bonnets,"  he  said.  "I  expect  nerves  is 
Bryan's  special  one!" 

He  slept  in  a  small  room,  a  lean-to  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  and  left  Phoebe  the  whole  veranda  on  which 
to  dream  of  nights.  He  accepted  the  doctor's  ruling 
elaborately  and  with  emphasis.  Each  night  he 
escorted  her  to  her  bed  on  the  veranda,  knelt  for  a 
moment  beside  her,  his  eyes  closed,  kissed  her  linger- 
ingly    on    the    forehead,    murmured    "Bless    you, 
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childie  !"  and  went  away.  And  each  night,  her  feel- 
ing of  guilt  deepened,  her  appreciation  of  his  chivalry 
grew. 

But  the  beauty  of  those  nights  on  the  veranda, 
snuggled  warm  beneath  many  blankets,  brought 
healing  to  a  spirit  bruised  almost  to  numbness.  From 
thankful  acceptance  of  dark  peace  unmolested,  she 
passed  to  tingling,  almost  painful  awareness  of  the 
crystal-white  magic  of  African  moonlight,  and  at  last, 
after  two  weeks  of  her  new  privacy,  no  longer  wanted 
to  sleep.  She  lay  awake  waiting  for  the  moment  when 
the  moon  reached  the  quiet  lawn  in  front  of  the  house, 
the  split  second  when  the  whole  world  stood  changed, 
when  each  flower  and  every  tree  had  separate  being, 
white  and  lovely,  enchanted  attendants  of  the  sleeping 
beauty  that  was  the  spirit  of  the  little  house  in  the 
clearing. 

Mrs.  Higgins  was  a  tower  of  strength,  Mr.  Higgins 
the  devoted  male  slave  of  the  children.  With  Mary 
high  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  other  two  trudging  on 
either  side  of  him,  he  spent  long  happy  days  in  the 
fields.  He  would  superintend  the  packing  of  their 
picnic  basket  anxiously. 

"Prill  now,  she  just  loves  jam  sandwiches.  Hets, 
that's  a  funny  thing,  a  young  'un  of  her  age.  She'd 
rather  have  plain  bread  and  butter.  Probably  means 
something'm,  I've  heard  say  that  they're  their  own 
best  doctors,  children.    What  do  you  think'm  ?" 

He  would  collect  his  little  bundles  of  clean  panties 
for  Mary,  who  was  not  yet  infallible,  and  he  was 
probably  happier  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life 
before,  Phoebe  thought  that  he  would  have  made  a 
splendid  nurse.  Now  for  the  first  time  illness  allowed 
him  the  ideal  job.  When  he  was  well  again,  he  would 
be  forced  by  the  scorn  of  his  own  sex  to  go  back  to 
the  engines  he  hated  and  did  not  understand. 

"Never  had  much  to  do  with  young  ones  before,** 
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he  told  Phoebe.  "They're  restful,  mum,  they  are ! 
They  make  you  see  things,  too,  with  their  fresh  eyes. 
The  things  little  Prill  here  has  showed  me  that  I've 
never  noticed  before!     It  would  make  you  wonder." 

And  Mrs.  Higgins,  her  arms  akimbo,  watching 
them  start  off. 

"That's  what  he's  needed  all  his  life'm  I  Children 
balance  you,  they  do  !" 

Phoebe  drifted  through  her  first  few  weeks  after  her 
illness  hardly  knowing  that  the  days  were  passing, 
happy  i-n  her  children,  in  her  quiet  talks  with  Henry, 
in  the  beauty  that  was  Africa. 

She  occupied  herself  with  nothing  definite.  ...  A 
little  gardening,  a  letter  occasionally  to  Nanny  (so 
happy  with  her  marchioness)  a  walk  across  the  veldt 
to  meet  the  sunset,  a  drive  with  the  hilarious  children 
in  Mr.  Higgins's  erratic  car  ...  it  had  no  licence  so 
they  never  left  the  farm  roads.  ...  A  quiet  life,  and 
a  happy  one,  with  no  thought  or  desire  for  excitement 
and  noisy  pleasure. 

Then,  as  is  the  way  with  things,  after  many  days  on 
which  nothing  happened,  came  a  day  when  many 
things  did. 

At  four  o'clock,  the  long-limbed  Lumbwa  who  had 
walked  the  fifteen  miles  to  the  township  to  fetch  the 
post  and  out  again,  hitched  his  dirty  blanket  over 
his  shoulder,  spat,  and  handed  her  the  bag.  From 
the  front  pocket  of  the  mailbag,  there  fluttered,  as 
Phoebe  opened  it,  an  opened  telegram.  Holding  the 
bag  with  its  bulging  back  pocket  still  uninvestigated, 
she  retrieved  the  pale  pink  paper  and  read : 

WE  BOYS  CLUBBING  TOGETHER  FOR  A  LITTLE  CAR 
FOR  MA.  CAN  YOU  HELP?  TWENTY-FIVE  POUNDS 
YOUR  SHARE. 

It  was  dated  four  weeks  ago,   while  she  was  in 
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hospital.    Phoebe  forgot  the  English  mail  in  the  bag, 
and  stared  ahead  of  her. 

Poor  Henry !     Hard  for  him  to  have  to  refuse. 

He  came  in  at  that  moment.  She  held  up  the 
telegram  and  smiled  mistily  at  him. 

"I've  just  seen  this.  I'm  so  sorry,  Henry.  I  know 
you  must  have  wanted  to,  frightfully.  I  wish  you 
could,  I  do,  really  !" 

He  took  the  telegram  from  her  outstretched  hand, 
and  was  a  long  time  reading  it.  He  did  not  meet 
her  eyes  when  he  laid  it  finally  on  the  table. 

"That  .  .  ."  he  said.  "Oh,  yes  ...  I  attended 
to  it." 

"But,  Henry  !  You  mean,  of  course,  that  you  had 
to  refuse.  We  haven't  got  twenty-five  pounds  I"  her 
voice  was  shrill. 

"It  was  all  right,"  Henry  said,  picking  up  the 
telegram  again  and  folding  and  refolding  it,  "Bowie 
paid  me  the  bonus  on  the  last  crop  when  you  were  in 
hospital.  It  came  to  just  twenty-eight  pounds.  I 
cabled  the  money." 

Phoebe  stood  clutching  the  f>ostbag  to  her  breast 
in  cold,  shaking  hands. 

"1  see!"  she  said  slowly.  "You  used  the  bonus 
for  a  car  for  your  mother." 

They  stared  at  each  other  across  the  dim,  gloomy 
room. 

"I  see!"  she  said,  and  went  out. 

In  a  bedroom,  she  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  bed,  holding 
the  postbag  still  against  her  body,  shivering. 

The  bonus.  Twenty-eight  pounds.  Enough  for 
the  horse  he  had  promised  to  buy  for  her  when  it 
came.  Twenty-eight  pounds.  Enough  for  some 
badly  needed  furniture.  Twenty-eight  pounds. 
Almost  enough  for  Nanny's  passage.  Twenty- 
eight  pounds.  Enough  for  the  services  of  a 
governess  for   five  months-     Enough   for  .  .  . 
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At  last  she  opened  the  postbag,  and  turned  over 
the  letters.  Yes,  the  English  mail  was  in,  but  no 
letters  from  Nanny.  No  letter  from  her  now  for  about 
four  mails.  But  there  were  two  addressed  to  her  in 
strange  hands.  She  opened  the  one  postmarked  Much 
Hadham  first.  That  was  Nanny's  home  town.  News 
of  her  ?    Perhaps  she  was  ill. 

Madam  [she  read], 

This  is  to  tell  you  that  my  cousin  Mary  Weeks 
is  dead.  She  died  by  her  own  doing  while  she 
slept.  She  took  all  the  medicine  the  doctor  said 
very  particular  was  for  a  whole  month  to  ease  the 
pain.  The  stump  hurt  cruel.  And  as  you  perhaps 
know,  she  had  nothing  put  by.  Though  we  would 
have  done  for  her  willingly,  not  having  any  claim, 
her  being  my  husband's  cousin  only.  I  found 
your  picture  with  her  things,  and  she  spoke  of 
you  often.     She'd  want  you  to  know." 

Phoebe  tore  open  the  other  letter.  It  was  from 
Nanny's  marchioness. 

Dear  Mrs.  Suart, 

I  am  writing  to  give  you  very  sad  news  and  to 
enclose  a  letter  from  Nanny.  Perhaps  you  had 
not  heard  that  three  weeks  ago  she  was  run  over. 
She  was  taking  my  little  girls  to  a  dancing  class. 
One  of  them  stepped  off  the  kerb  just  in  front  of 
a  bus.  Nanny  threw  her  back  to  safety  and  was 
herself  run  down.  They  amputated  her  leg 
immediately  and  she  made  a  wonderful  recovery. 
As  you  can  imagine,  I  would  have  made  her  my 
very  willing  charge  for  life.  As  soon  as  she  could 
be  moved  I  sent  her  down  to  her  cousins  at  her  own 
request.  The  understanding  was  that  we  should 
talk  things  over.    Two  days  ago  I  had  a  letter 
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from  her  enclosing  twenty-five  one-pound  notes, 
and  a  request  that  1  buy  a  "nice  woollen  two-piece 
suit"  for  you,  a  felt  hat,  and  some  underwear, 
only  a  little,  for  you.  She  said  she  wanted  "a 
lady  to  choose  them  for  a  lady,"  and  that  all  the 
money  was  to  be  spent  on  those  three  things.  They 
were  to  be  "good"  and  they  were  to  be  gay,  and 
would  I  send  them  off  at  once  ?  They  went  off 
from  the  shop  yesterday  morning.  This  morning 
came  the  news  of  her  death.  She  spoke  of  you 
so  often,  loved  you  so.  I  cannot  write  my 
sympathy  to  you  but  it  is  very  real. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Alice  Wortley. 
She  asked  me  to  send  this  letter  to  you. 

The  third  letter  lay  open  before  her. 

Miss  Phoebe  Darling, 

I'm  no  use.  I  can't  nurse  with  only  one  leg. 
My  new  lady  would  help,  but  I  can't  take  for 
nothing.  Twenty-five  pounds,  Phoebe  dear.  It 
would  keep  me  for  five  months.  What's  five 
months  here  or  there?  You'll  be  happy  for  me, 
won't  you,  dearie,  in  the  little  gay  clothes?  I 
know  you've  had  nothing  new  for  so  long,  you 
that  loved  pretty  things.  I'll  see  you  being  happy 
in  them.  Always  I  love  you.  If  I  could  have 
been  of  use  I  would  have  come,  but  I'm  just  a 
burden. 

Kiss  them  all  for  me.  Good  night,  my  darling 
Miss  Phoebe  dear.  It  won't  hurt  .  .  .  just  going 
to  sleep. 

Your 

Nanny. 

Phoebe  picked  up  a  parcel  slip  from  the  floor,  and 
went  through  the  sitting-room  without  speaking. 
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She  found  Mr.  Higgins  on  the  veranda  with  Prill. 

"Mr.  Higgins.  Will  you  take  me  to  Kewo,  please  ? 
There's  a  parcel  for  me  at  the  post  office.  I  must  have 
it  at  once." 

Henry  followed  her  on  to  the  veranda,  and  took  the 
slip  from  her  hand.    He  frowned  and  puzzled  over  it. 

"There's  duty  on  this,  Phoebe,"  he  said.  "Nine 
pounds  to  pay  1  What  on  earth  have  you  been 
ordering?" 

Phoebe  held  Prill's  hand  tightly. 

"Duty,  yes!  Nine  pounds  for  Nanny's  shroud. 
But  we  can  pay  it,  Henry !  We  can  buy  cars ! 
You'll  give  me  the  money  out  of  the  farm  pay.  I'm 
going  to  get  the  parcel  now.  I've  got  to  wear  it. 
I've  got  to  be  gay  in  it  I" 

She  bumped  and  rattled  down  the  farm  roads  beside 
a  quiet,  worried  little  Mr.  Higgins.  Twenty-five 
pounds.  Twenty-eight  pounds.  Twenty-five  pounds 
in  one-pound  notes.  No  savings  for  her  old  age. 
Nanny  who  had  known  how  to  squander  love  and 
money,  and  who  had  thrown  her  little  huge  twenty- 
five  pounds  so  gloriously  away  1  Nanny  who  had 
come  to  her  when  she  had  needed  her,  who  had  left 
her  when  it  would  help  again.  Oh,  God  !  Nanny 
whom  she  had  deserted.  Nanny,  whom  she  and 
Henry  between  them  had  killed  .  .  .  for  a  woman 
who  .  .  . 

She  took  the  parcel  with  steady  hands  and  signed 
the  slip,  paid  over  the  money  Henry  had  silently  given 
to  her,  and  turned  to  go  back  to  the  car. 

"Mrs.  Suart,"  the  postmaster  called,  "there  is  a 
registered  letter  for  you.  Will  you  to  take  delivery, 
please?" 

He  pushed  a  blue  letter  with  red  seals  on  it  across 
the  counter  to  her.  She  signed  another  slip,  put  the 
letter  in  her  coat  pocket,  and  walked  to  the  car. 

In  silence  they  drove  back  to  the  farm.    She  would 
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open  the  parcel  later.  Not  yet  could  she  bear  to  look 
at  them,  the  things  "a  lady  had  chosen  for  another 
lady." 

Henry  waited  in  the  sitting-room  in  patient, 
dignified    mien. 

"You  must  have  your  tea  first,  Phoebe  dear,"  he 
said  carefully.  "Then  perhaps  you  will  admit  that 
1  have  a  right  to  know  why  you  went  rushing  off  to 
Kewo  in  this  fashion  without  a  word  of  explanation." 

She  told  him,  and  she  finished  weeping  bitterly  at 
last.  "For  the  sake  of  a  woman  1  hate,  Henry, 
you've  killed  the  only  one  I  loved." 

"Phoebe,"  he  protested,  "you  are  being  grossly 
unfair.  You  are  upset,  God  knows  I  am  too  I  But 
I  acted  from  the  best  motives,  and  you  are  unfair." 

"Perhaps  I  am,"  she  conceded  brokenly,  "but 
that's  the  way  it  has  worked  out.  She  spent  all  the 
money  she  had  saved  coming  to  me  when  I  needed 
her  in  England,  trusting  that  I  would  have  a  home 
for  her  always.  You  wouldn't  let  me  bring  her  out 
with  me.  Now  she's  dead,  and  you,  who  couldn't  let 
me  have  thirty  pounds  for  her  passage,  can  send  it  to 
your  mother  for  a  car.  For  a  little  car  I ' '  she  shrieked. 
"Why  does  she  need  a  little  car  ?  Couldn't  'We  Boys' 
carry  her  about?  There  are  enough  of  'We  Boys,' 
God  knows !  Dear  little  Ma  in  her  dear  little  car  I 
Damn  her  I    Damn  her  I    Damn  you  1    Damn  you  I" 

She  crossed  to  the  fireplace  and  sat  down  with  her 
back  to  him.  Her  pocket  crackled  against  the  side 
of  the  chair. 

Absently  she  felt  in  it.  She  drew  out  the  sealed 
blue  envelope,  and  idly  opened  it. 

Then,  before  she  ran  out  into  the  dusk,  her  cries  and 
her  dreadful  laughter  brought  the  Higginses  and  the 
children  to  stand,  frightened,  at  the  door. 

Mrs.  Higgins  followed  her  briskly  into  the  garden. 

Henry  stooped  to  pick  up  the  letter. 
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It  was  from  a  firm  of  Montreal  lawyers.  The 
phraseology  was  involved,  but  one  sentence  stood  out. 

In  gratitude  to  him  for  saving  my  child's  life, 
I  bequeath  to  Doctor  Robert  Falconer  or  his  heirs, 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  be  paid  free 
of  all  death  duties. 

She  opened  them  on  the  veranda,  and  the  moonlight 
silvered  them,  caressed  them. 

Phoebe  knelt  beside  her  bed,  and  her  tears  fell  down 
on  them. 

She  protected  the  silky  things  from  her  tears. 

"I  will  be  gay  in  them,  Nanny  darling  1"  she 
promised,  "I  will!  I  will!"  She  buried  her  face 
in  the  pillow,  held  them  gently  that  she  should  not 
crush  them,  and  sobbed  her  grief. 

"Gay!"  Nanny  was  a  tender  ghost.  "Well,  I 
never  heard  the  like  !  Stop  crying,  Phoebe  I  Be  a 
brave  girl.  There,  Nanny  will  kiss  it  and  make  it 
well.  No  crying  now  I  All  finished  I  I've  dried  your 
face.  Don't  let  any  more  tears  fall  out  to  muss  it  up 
again,  or  I'll  be  cross.  What  will  your  Dad  say  to 
me  if  he  sees  you  crying  when  he  comes  home  ?  When 
I  get  home?  He'll  scold  and  say  I  haven't  looked 
out  for  you  as  I  promised.  No  crying  now,  Phoebe. 
I've  got  to  meet  the  Doctor !" 

She  slept  late  and  woke  to  find,  not  the  children,  or 
Henry  or  Mrs.  Higgins  beside  her  bed,  but  Bill 
Williams,  tickling  her  feet  with  a  straw,  and  bellowing 
her  name. 

"Get  up,  you  lazy  woman,  you  Phoebe  I  Come  on  1 
There  are  great  doings  in  black  gulch  to-night.  The 
Williamses  have  floated  another  overdraft,  and  must 
celebrate.  I've  come  to  get  you  to  drive  over  to  the 
Fayres'  with  me  to  collect  them.  Fran's  cooking  foie 
gras  and  mincing  caviare,  and  the  whole  crowd  will 
be  there  to-night.    We'll  leave  a  note  for  Henry.    Get 
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up  and  dress  yourself."    He  noticed  the  parcel  by  her 
bed. 

"Glad  rags  I  Ravishing  undies  1  Yoicks  1  I'll 
dress  you  ! ' ' 

Mrs.  Higgins  did  all  but  curtsy  from  the  doorway. 
She  adored  Bill. 

"That  you  won't,  sirl"  she  beamed  on  him,  "but 
I'll  have  her  ready  for  you  in  a  twinkling.  It's  just 
what  she  needs.  Come  along,  mum.  I've  hotted  a 
bath  all  special  against  your  waking  up.  The  children 
are  all  out  with  Higgins.  Mr.  Suart's  down  on  the 
farm.  I'll  give  him  any  message,  and  you'll  just  go 
out  for  as  long  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  want  you  1" 

Her  hands  and  lips  trembled  as  she  slipped  on  the 
cream  silk  slip,  but  she  was  gay  and  she  was  lovely 
in  her  red  knitted  frock.  Her  eyes  were  smiling  under 
the  soft  brown  felt,  and,  pulled  down  over  them,  it 
hid  the  blue  smudges  and  the  signs  of  tears. 

"Luverly  woman  I"  Bill  cried.  "Come  on  1  We'll 
see  you  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Higgins,  ma'am  I" 

When  they  ran  breathless  into  it  at  six  o'clock  that 
night  the  Williamses'  sitting-room  appeared  to  be 
completely  full  of  people,  and  glasses,  and  cigarette 
smoke. 

Phoebe  stopped  in  the  doorway,  shy  suddenly,  as 
slender  and  as  vivid  as  a  flame. 

"Phoebe!  Come  here!"  Fran's  voice  was  gay. 
"You  look  a  pet." 

"Phoebe  !"  drawled  another  voice,  "come  here  I  I 
like  you  I    Who  are  you  ?" 

"Phoebe!"  Two  youths,  one  very  dark  and  one 
very  fair,  turned  from  the  gramophone  they. were 
winding.     "Come  here  I     We  also  approve!" 

Henry,  she  noticed,  sat  in  the  corner  beside  Fran. 
He  was  watching  her  out  of  clear  green  eyes, 
disapprovingly,  she  knew. 

"Who  are  they  all,  Fran?    I  don't  really  care!" 
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She  threw  herself  into  a  chair.    "Oh  I    Such  a  day  I" 

Bill  sat  on  the  arm  of  the  chair  and  removed  her 
hat  with  an  upward  movement. 

"You  look  like  a  golly wog,"  he  said,  and  echoed  : 
"Oh,  my  dears  1     Such  a  day  I" 

"We  got  to  the  Fayres',"  said  Phoebe. 

"And  they  weren't  there,"  said  Bill. 

"But  such  a  house  !  I  haven't  seen  a  white  bath 
since  the  commission.     And  scads  of  hot  water  1" 

"And  pull  and  let  goes  all  over  the  place!"  Bill 
cried. 

"Only  one!"  Phoebe  corrected  him,  "and  Bill 
wouldn't  let  me  have  it  half  as  much  as  he  did." 

"We  must  have  emptied  the  tank,"  Bill  shouted. 
"We  took  turns  at  going  in  and  pulling  it." 

"It  takes  six  minutes  for  it  to  work  again,"  Phoebe 
told  them.  "Well !  We  were  just  drawing  lots  for 
who  had  first  bath  when  an  enormous  car  rolled  up." 

"And  the  most  awful  blighter  got  out !" 

"A  lovely  young  man  !  So  clean  !  So  fair  1  So 
Arrow  Collar  I  He  was  looking  for  a  farm  that  was 
for  sale  out  that  way,  and  had  lost  the  card  given 
him  by  the  people  in  Nairobi." 

"So  we  offered  to  show  him  the  Fayres'  I"  Phoebe 
giggled  reminiscently. 

"We  didn't  know  whether  it  was  for  sale  or  not. 
I  rather  think  it  isn't,  but  we  sold  it  to  him,"  said 
Bill. 

"We  ordered  tea  !    I  called  Bill,  Jack  !" 

"I  called  her  'darling  !'  and  we  sold  him  the  Fayres' 
house  !  They  will  be  pleased  when  they  get  back  from 
Nairobi." 

"Of  course  Bill  took  a  mean  advantage,  and  went 
out  just  as  I  was  giving  him  tea.  Such  a  business- 
like young  man  1  Four  gulps,  one  cup  of  tea.  No 
more,  no  less.  Efficiency  is  his  name.  I  was  just 
starting  him  off  oft  his  second  cup,  when  an  unmis- 
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lakable  roar  sounded  through  the  house,  positively 
shook  the  foundations." 

"It  had  had  a  good  fifteen  minutes  to  fill  up,"  Bill 
inserted. 

"Quickly,  always  the  little  lady,  I  talked  hard.  Not 
so  Arrow  Collar  !  He  put  up  a  hand  to  stem  my 
chatter,  listened  until  the  last  gurgle  had  died  down, 
and  ticked  off  in  a  little  note-book,  muttering  under 
his  breath  'water  closet  in  order  !'  " 

"Then  we  arranged  for  him  to  move  in  next  week 
and  for  the  Fayres  to  meet  him  at  his  lawyer's 
to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  saw  him  off,  and 
came  away  ourselves." 

"The  most  awful  Tick  I"  Bill  took  two  drinks  from 
a  small  table  and  gave  one  to  Phoebe. 

A  slender,  dark  young  man  joined  the  group  around 
them.     Henry  was  still  in  his  corner  by  the  fire. 

"Fran,"  he  begged,  "why  haven't  I  known  about 
Phoebe  before?" 

"This  is  Hugo  Fell-Simpson,  Phoebe,"  Bill  warned 
her.    "Don't  let  your  daughters  meet  him." 

"Daughters?"  Hugo  knelt  down  at  her  feet  and 
smiled  into  her  eyes.  "I  don't  believe  it!  How  do 
you  do  it,  Phoebe?" 

"I've  reached  this  great  age  without  losing  a  hair, 
or  having  a  single  white  tooth,  dear  children,  by 
avoiding  all  excitement.  And  that  means,  dear  Hugo, 
your  knee  pressing  mine  so  hard.    Take  it  away  1" 

"All  right,"  he  said,  "I  can  sulk  too.  I  won't  show 
you  where  a  dog  bit  me  I" 

The  grey-green  transparent  eyes  watched  her 
curiously  from  the  corner. 

The  darker  of  the  two  tall  youths  sat  on  the  other 
arm  of  her  chair. 

"Will  someone,"  he  asked  in  an  undertone,  keep- 
ing time  with  his  whole  body  to  the  music,  and 
watching  Fran's  and  Hugo's  idea  of  a  tango,  "please 
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tell  me  who  the  gent  with  the  curving  lip  is?  He 
likes  us  not,  I  fear,  and  I  confess  he  dampens  my 
ardour  somewhat." 

"My  husband  I"  Phoebe  told  him  pleasantly. 

"Oh,  my  God  I  Sorry  1  What  does  A  do 
next?" 

Phoebe  talked  to  Bill. 

"Look  here  !"  begged  a  voice  on  her  right,  "now, 
how  was  I  to  know  ?  You  shouldn't  look  like  a  virgin 
devil  if  you  want  people  to  guess  at  first  sight  that 
you're  married  to  a  cross  between  Sir  Galahad  and 
a  small  tin  of  sour  cream.  Lord,  that  doesn't  make  it 
much  better,  does  it?    But,  please  forgive  me  I" 

She  turned  to  look  at  him.  His  face  was  thin  and 
very  brown.  His  eyes  also  were  green,  but  they  were 
flecked  with  golden  dust,  and  they  were  warm  and 
soft  on  her. 

"Cross  my  heart  and  hope  to  die,  I'm  sorry.  No 
one  called  you  anything  but  Phoebe."  He  stood  up 
and  took  both  her  hands.    "Dance  1" 

He  held  her  very  tight,  and  whispered  : 

"You  shouldn't,  you  know!" 

"What?"  she  breathed,  and  knew  only  the  joy  of 
their  movement  together,  did  not  care  what  his  answer 
was.  Little  long-forgotten  thrills  raced  from  her 
finger  tips  to  meet  and  tingle  in  her  heart,  as  he 
tightened  his  hold. 

"Look  as  you  do  .  .  .  feel  as  you  do  .  .  .  and 
smell  as  you  do  I" 

She  did  not  finish  the  encore  with  him,  but  sat  on 
the  arm  of  Henry's  chair. 

He  smiled  at  her  wistfully,  she  thought,  and  she 
pressed  his  arm  in  compunction,  for  what? 

Fran  Williams  fluttered  before  them  and  Paul 
wound  up  the  gramophone  vigorously. 

"Dance  with  me,  Henry  I" 

"I'm  sorry.    I  do  not  dance." 
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"Oh,  but  come  on  !"  She  was  eager  and  friendly. 
"I'm  sure  you  can  !" 

"I  can  1"  he  said  distinctly.    "I  just  don't." 

Phoebe  left  him  and  she  and  the  fair  young  man 
danced  silently.  He  was  subdued  and  nervous.  She 
was  still  shaking  with  shame  and  anger. 

Paul  gave  the  gramophone  a  final  vicious  wind,  and 
tapped  the  fair  youth's  shoulder. 

"This  is  to  show  that  I've  travelled,"  he  said. 
"Surrender  the  goods,  Eric  !  I'm  'cutting  in'  on  you  I 
That's  right,  isn't  it,  Phoebe?  Don't  they  do  that  in 
Ammurica?" 

Phoebe  laughed. 

"They  do  !"  She  drifted  into  his  arms  again.  He 
held  her  very  tightly  and  she  stumbled  at  one  of  his 
intricate  steps.  "Sorry!  I  haven't  danced  for  years. 
I  don't  know  any  of  the  new  ones." 

"You  know  all  the  dance  steps  that  haven't  been 
invented  yet,"  he  told  her.  "Some  people  don't  have 
to  learn  to  dance.  They  just  do  it.  Anyway,  I  dance 
so  well  that  I  can  make  you  do  anything  I  like." 

He  proved  it,  and  he  wound  up  the  gramophone 
three  times  before  he  allowed  her  to  stop. 

"Come  on  !  We'll  go  out  on  the  veranda.  It's  hot 
in  here." 

Henry  was  standing  in  front  of  the  fire  now,  lean- 
ing against  the  mantelpiece.  He  watched  the  room 
through  glistening,  narrowed  eyes.  His  lips,  too,  were 
thin  and  twisted.  Phoebe  smiled  at  him,  placatingly, 
a  little  fleeting  smile;  he  was  so  alone  in  the  gay 
room.  Her  he  inspected  also,  impersonally,  with  his 
amused,  disillusioned  eyes.  Paul  pulled  the  tie  of 
the  red  frock,  and  led  her  out  into  the  cool  night. 

He  took  two  buckskins  from  the  chair  on  which  they 
lay  piled,  and  threw  them  down  on  the  lawn.  They 
sat  and  watched  the  squares  of  light.  Out  here  it  was 
very  quiet.    The  music  came  to  them  tinnily  unreal. 
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People's  voices  sounded  thin  and  strange.  Beside  the 
open  windows,  nicotines  and  tall,  pale  larkspurs 
stretched  and  peered  like  curious  children  to  watch 
the  movement  within. 

Fran's  eager  little  figure  passed  and  repassed. 
Bill's  red  head  went  bobbing  by.  The  fair  youth  came 
and  looked  out,  and  turned  away.  Hugo  Fell- 
Simpson  teetered  before  them  on  his  toes,  a  table- 
cloth outstretched  from  each  arm.  He  sank  down, 
a  flutter  of  submissive  white,  and  disappeared  below 
the  window  frame.  "Pavlova  .  .  .  'The  Dying 
Swan,'  "  they  heard  him  say. 

"It's  like  a  crazy  play,"  Phoebe  said. 

"Or  a  dream,  all  connected  and  quite  right  as  it 
happens,  and  mad  when  you  wake  up  and  remember 
it,"  he  murmured. 

Henry  walked  past  the  windows  looking  neither 
right  nor  left,  his  head  thrown  back. 

Phoebe  shivered,  and  they  turned  towards  the  valley 
without  speaking. 

Close  to  them  a  hyrax  croaked  loudly,  and  a  female 
shrilled  her  answer.  Behind  black  trees  the  moon  was 
rising.  Phoebe  watched  the  growing  radiance,  and 
wished  that  she  might  sit  there  quiet  until  the  magic 
healing  flooding  of  the  night  should  come.  Her  eyes 
ached.  All  day  they  had  been  true,  and  had  stiffened 
themselves  to  refuse  the  tears  that  lurked  behind 
them.  Now,  it  was  as  if  they  had  set,  would  never 
shut,  would  never  cry  again.  Grief,  heavy  and 
leaden,  seemed  to  have  swelled  and  filled  her.  Her 
whole  body  was  tight  and  taut  with  it.  She  thought 
that  nothing  could  ever  melt  it  and  rid  her  of  its 
intolerable  weight.  She  twisted  a  bit  of  the  skirt  of 
the  red  frock  between  nervous,  desperate  fingers,  then 
remembered,  and  held  her  hand,  trembling. 

"You  can  tell  me  to  shut  up  if  you  like,"  said  Paul's 
voice  beside  her,  "but  I've  already  made  as  many 
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bloomers  as  I  pretty  well  can  in  that  direction,  and 
I'd  like  to  get  it  straight.  Does  your  husband  always 
look  like  that,  Phoebe,  or  is  he  specially  bothered 
about  something?  I  feel  as  if  I've  got  to  know,  but 
don't  tell  me  if  you'd  rather  not." 

Phoebe  smoothed  the  little  twisted  piece  of  her  red 
frock. 

"No,  he  doesn't.  At  least  I've  never  seen  him  quite 
so  bad.  He  doesn't  like  the  crowd.  He  wouldn't, 
you  can  see  that !  He  thinks  they're  too  irresponsible, 
fast  or  something.  But  it's  really  that  he's  angry  with 
me.  And  he  thinks  that  I'm  behaving  badly.  He 
thinks  that  because  I'm  laughing  and  making  a  noise 
that  I'm  empty  and  hard,  that  I  don't  care  about  .  .  . 
something.  And  he  will  never  understand  that  laugh- 
ing and  making  a  noise  can  be  a  fuller,  truer  way  of 
behaving  than  the  easy,  soft  way  of  tears."  Her  voice 
broke  and  her  fingers  were  urgent  over  the  bit  of  skirt. 
Then,  suddenly,  she  found  herself  talking  of  Nanny, 
telling  this  man  all  about  her,  her  devotion,  her  love, 
her  death. 

"You  see,"  she  finished,  "I've  got  to  be  gay.  It 
would  all  be  wasted  if  I'm  not.  She  thought  it  was 
worth  leaving  life  a  little  sooner  for,  so  my  mourning 
for  her  must  be  jokes,  my  tears  for  her  must  sound 
like  laughter.  I've  got  to  dance  when  I'd  like  to  kneel 
and  pray  for  forgiveness  that  I  failed  her.  I've  got 
to  buy  rouge  and  powder  to  hide  the  marks  left  when 
I'm  weak  sometimes  and  cry.  Henry  thinks  I  don't 
care.  He  thinks  it  is  indecent  for  me  to  be  here 
to-night.  And  she  thinks,  watching  me,  'Miss 
Phoebe  1  In  her  new  dress !  All  those  young 
people  !  Doing  what  I  told  her  I  Having  a  good 
time!  Red  always  suited  herl'  Oh,  God  I  She 
does  think  that,  doesn't  she?"  She  faced  him 
desperately,  the  light  from  the  windows  on  her 
haggard  face.    "I  have  looked  gay,  haven't  I?    But 
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the  dead  see  deeper.  They're  supposed  to  understand 
everything.  Then  she  must  know  that  I'm  not  glad, 
that  I'm  not  gay !  How  can  I  do  what  she  wanted? 
How  can  I  pretend  better,  make  even  her  think  I'm 
happy,  make  her  sacrifice  worth  while.  Oh,  God, 
how  can  I  ?  There's  no  place  dark  enough  to  hide 
in  that  she  can't  see  me?" 

Paul  Mainwaring  held  both  her  hands  in  his,  and 
he  talked  very  quietly,  as  if  the  girl  beside  him  was 
not  shivering  and  jerking  and  sobbing. 

"Phoebe,  listen  to  me.  Nanny  said  she  wanted  you 
to  be  gay.  But  when  she  knew  you,  you  were  gay. 
That  means  she  knew  you  needed  help  to  be  happy 
now.  That  she  knew  you  weren't  happy.  She  sent 
you  a  red  sheath  for  your  courage,  that's  all.  And  the 
white  sword  that  is  your  lovely  self  wears  it  proudly. 
She'll  understand,  and  she'll  be  satisfied. 

"Now,  I'm  going  to  take  you  back  and  make  you 
dance  again,  because  dancing's  good  for  courage. 
You  don't  need  to  talk.  And,"  he  hesitated,  and 
stood  with  her  hands  still  clasped  in  his  after  he  had 
drawn  her  to  her  feet,  "Phoebe  .  .  .  I'll  be  hanging 
about  here  for  a  few  days.  I  can  stay  with  Fran.  .  .  . 
These  things  do  happen,  thank  God.  Phoebe  1"  his 
voice  was  very  low,  and  she  could  not  see  his  face, 
"if  I  was  in  trouble,  to-morrow,  I  know  that  if  you'd 
let  me,  I'd  come  to  you.  I'd  come  to  your  great  grey 
eyes  for  kindness.  I'd  come  to  your  soft  white  hands 
for  soothing.  I'd  come  to  your  firm  sweet  lips  for 
wisdom.  If  you  could,  and  wanted  to,  would  you  let 
me  help  a  little?  Perhaps  I  can  I"  His  voice  was 
very  humble.  "Anyway,  I'll  be  here  waiting  if  you 
need  me.  We  could  ride,  or  talk,  or  walk,  or  do 
none  of  those  things  if  it  would  help  just  to  have 
someone  close,"  his  voice  was  tender,  "who  knew 
about  it,  and  was  sorry  about — Nanny — too." 

In  the  magic  second  when  the  moon  slipped  over 
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the  tree-tops,  in  the  clean,  first  shaft  of  her  light  upon 
them,  he  stooped  and  kissed  both  of  her  shaking 
hands,  and  they  walked  towards  the  house. 

Henry  stood  in  the  doorway,  taking  his  leave  of  a 
bewildered  Fran. 

"Thank  you,"  he  was  saying  pompously,  "for  a 
most  enjoyable  evening.  Ah,  Phoebe  I  I  was  about 
to  come  and  fetch  you.  I  thought  perhaps  that 
to-night  you  wouldn't  want  to  stay  late.  But  I  must 
admit  you  seem  to  be  enjoying  yourself." 

Fran  murmured  weak  protest. 

"Why!  We  haven't  even  begun  yet!  You 
haven't  had  anything  to  eat !" 

But  Phoebe  put  her  arm  through  her  husband's. 

"Good  night,  Fran  and  Bill.  Thanks  for  a  nice 
party !  And  mother  says  to  say  I  had  such  a  good 
time!" 

Their  silent  progress  home  was  made  somehow  more 
ridiculous  by  the  jerking  and  jolting  of  the  Higginses' 
chariot.  Sitting  waiting  for  it  to  start  was  in  itself  a 
painful  anticlimax. 

Mrs.  Higgins  had  put  Phoebe's  bed  inside,  in  a 
tiny  room  divided  from  theirs  by  a  thin  partition,  so 
that  she  need  not  be  wakened  in  the  early  morning 
after  the  late  party  from  which  they  should  have  been 
returning. 

Henry  did  not  leave  her  when  he  took  her  to  bed. 
Fiercely  and  silently  he  took  her  in  his  arms.  He 
counted  on  the  nearness  of  the  sleeping  Higgenses, 
and  knew  that  she  would  not  protest. 


CHAPTER   THIRTEEN 

OHE  woke  very  early  next  morning,  and  dressed 
^  quietly.  From  the  children's  room  came  the 
sound  of  their  creepy  games,  the  games  they  were 
allowed  to  play  before  the  grown-ups  were  awake. 

"So  then,"  whispered  Prill,  "Goldilocks  lay  down 
and  went  to  sleep." 

"And  home  came  the  three  bears!"  Hets's  whisper 
was  important  and  strident. 

"Not  so  loud!"  cautioned  Prill. 

"How  can  I  be  three  bears  and  not  be  loud?"  Hets 
wanted  to  know. 

"Well,  Mary '11  have  to  be  one  of  them  then,"  came 
Prill's  whisper. 

"She's  asleep." 

"Doesn't  matter.  You'll  have  to  be  only  two  bears 
if  three  make  such  a  noise." 

Phoebe  tiptoed  in  and  dressed  them  with  a  finger 
to  her  lips,  and  with  many  cautious  giggles  they 
managed  to  get  to  the  veranda  without  waking  Mary. 

"We're  going  to  walk  to  Fran's  before  breakfast. 
We  can't  stay,"  Phoebe  warned  them  as  they  set  off 
through  the  dew.  "I  just  want  to  speak  to  Fran  for 
a  minute,  and  come  back  at  once.  So  promise  you 
won't  beg  to  stay  to  play  with  Bill." 

Fran  was  in  bed  as  she  knew  she  would  be,  awake 
and  snuggled  and  lazy  like  a  small  cat.  Bill  was  at 
the  milking,  as  she  had  known  he  would  be.  Of  the 
rest  of  the  party  there  was  no  sign. 

"Helloa,  Phoebe  1  How,  kids  I"  Fran  greeted  them 
amicably,  and  threw  pillows  down  to  the  end  of  the 
bed.     "You're  just  in  time  for  morning  tea.     Can 
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they  have  bread  and  jam,  Fibs?    It  won't  hurt  their 
breakfast." 

"Yes,  please!" 

"How  could  it  hurt  our  breakfasts,   Franny?" 

"I  must  give  them  lots  of  bread  and  jam  I"  Fran 
decided,  shouting  for  a  boy.  "I'm  not  quite  equal  to 
their  questions  yet.  I  only  got  to  bed  about  three 
hours  ago." 

"Which  doesn't  sound  as  if  I  need  have  come," 
said  Phoebe.  "I  came  over  to  say  I  was  sorry  about 
leaving  so  early,  and  being  such  a  frost  at  your  party, 
Fran.  But  Henry  wasn't  feeling  awfully  well.  .  .  . 
He  shouldn't  have  come  at  all  .  .  .  but  he  didn't 
want  to  disappoint  me.  .  .  ."  Her  voice  trailed 
off. 

"That's  all  right  I  We  were  coming  over  to-night 
to  see  how  you  were.  Paul  and  Hugo  have  planned 
a  cocktail  party  or  something.  They're  going  to  get 
all  the  doings,  and  the  idea  is  we  descend  upon  you 
at  seven-thirty.  Oke?  You  don't  have  to  do  food. 
They're  bringing  it  all.  But  it  might  be  sound  to 
have  strong  coffee  going." 

Phoebe  shook  her  head. 

"Don't  let  them,  Fran.  Make  some  excuse.  I 
can't  explain  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  not  the  crowd,  Fran. 
You  and  Bill  come  after  Paul  .  .  .  and  the  others, 
have  gone.  They  won't  be  with  you  long,  will 
they?" 

She  waited,  eager  for  the  answer  to  that  question. 

Fran  shrugged. 

"I  don't  know  !  Hugo's  here  for  a  day  or  two  on 
invitation.  Paul  came  just  for  the  party,  but  he  asked 
me  last  night  if  he  could  stay  for  a  bit,  so  I  don't  know 
how  long  he'll  be  here.  Which  don't  you  like.  Fibs, 
Paul  or  Hugo,  or  both?" 

"It's  nothing  like  that.  Please  believe  me!  It's 
.  .  .  oh,  I  don't  know!     Henry  doesn't  get  on  well 
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with  them.  There's  no  use  in  making  him  angry. 
I  don't  know  I     It's  just  .  .  ." 

"All  right  I  Keep  your  shirt  on  1  You're  as  red 
as  your  dress.  Picture  of  mother  of  three  blushing 
girlishly.  Now,  which  one  is  it?"  Fran  teased, 
"Hugo,  of  course,  is  a  smasher,  and  he's  very  keen 
on  the  party  to-night,  and  Paul,"  her  eyes  softened. 
"Ah,  well  I  The  day  Bill  decamps  with  a  red-haired 
siren,  I'll  hunt  for  Paul.  And  he's  on  the  top  of  his 
form  these  days,  bless  him  1" 

"Oh?"  Phoebe  pulled  at  the  frayed  edge  of  a 
pillow  slip. 

"Mm  !  He  got  passed  as  absolutely  fit  this  week. 
Told  me  when  he  came  last  night." 

"Why?  What  was  the  matter  with  him?"  She 
wound  the  thread  she  had  unravelled  carefully  round 
her  finger. 

"Not  quite  his  ration  of  lungs.  At  least  threatened. 
Rotten  luck  !  He  was  half-way  to  being  a  doctor,  and 
loved  it.  They  said  he  could  live  in  Switzerland,  but 
he's  got  no  money,  so  he  came  out  here  to  farm,  save 
the  mark  I  He'd  have  had  a  degree,  too,  if  he  hadn't 
decided  to  do  Social  Service  Work  instead.  He'd  have 
had  his  bellows  as  well,  probably,  but  he  said  you 
couldn't  help  people  to  get  well  unless  you  under- 
stood them  and  knew  them  and  loved  'em.  Cure  the 
mind  stuff  !  Then  chose  the  amazing  method  of  going 
to  live  in  the  slums.  If  ever  anything  was  calculated 
to  take  the  last  vestige  of  a  love  of  the  human  race 
out  of  you  for  good  and  all !"  Fran  stretched  and 
yawned.  "But  it  didn't  with  Paul.  I  went  to  see 
him  the  last  week  before  I  sailed  to  come  out  to  get 
married.  He  was  living  in  the  most  chronic,  brown 
room  that  smelled  of  cabbage,  and  the  day  I  got  there, 
he  didn't  know  I  was  coming,  so  he  was  having  a 
party.  Four  awful  little  kids.  You  know,  dresses 
below  the  knees  and  sleeves  above  the  wrists,  and  that 
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brown  hair  with  bleachy,  yellow  streaks  in  it  that  you 
get  with  that  kind  of  kid.  Pale  blue  eyes  and  dirty 
noses.  Too  fierce  I  And  Paul  was  on  the  floor  with 
them  doing  a  jig-saw  puzzle.  They  all  had  lollipops, 
all  five  of  them.  You  never  saw  anything  so  revolt- 
ing in  your  life,  and  you  could  see  that  Paul  loved 
it. 

"Well,  he  got  sick,  and  they  told  him  he  couldn't 
live  in  England.  So  here  he  is,  and  he'd  kill  me  if 
he  thought  you  knew.  I'm  the  only  person  out  here 
that  does.  He's  a  sort  of  cousin  of  mine,  that's  how 
I  do.  There  was  the  most  awful  hoo  ha  in  the  family 
when  he  stopped  in  the  middle  of  his  course  and  went 
dregging.  Said  he  had  to  learn  more  about  the  human 
soul  before  he  dared  to  treat  its  body.  You  should 
have  heard  his  father  !  And  of  course  as  things  turned 
out  they  were  right.  If  he'd  stuck  it,  he  would  have 
had  his  degree  at  least  to  support  himself  with  out 
here,  always  supposing  he'd  got  ill  at  home,  which 
I  don't  expect  he  would  have  done.  Now,  well,  I 
think  he  can  write.  His  stuff  is  jolly,  but  it's  a  heart- 
breaking thing  getting  known.  People  write  for  years 
and  years.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  don't  know  !  Anyway,  he's 
fit  again  even  if  he  can't  ever  live  in  England  again." 

Phoebe  stared  out  of  the  window.  Fran  was  silent, 
but  in  her  ears  sounded  that  other  intolerant  voice  : 

"The  people  you'll  meet  at  the  Williamses.  Most 
undesirable.  Pleasure-loving.  Irresponsible.  No 
ideals." 

She  stood  up. 

"We  must  be  getting  back.  Sorry  about  the  party, 
but  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  you'll  stay  for  breakfast!"  Six  eyes  looked 
up  at  her  questioningly,  four  of  them  imploring,  but 
the  lips  beneath  were  honourably  still. 

"The  others'll  be  back  soon.  Bill  and  Paul  are  at 
the  milking,  and  Hugo  will  appear  soon.     I  heard 
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him  shout  for  his  second  pot  of  tea  just  before  you 
came.  He  always  has  four  after  a  party,  and  then 
comes  to  breakfast." 

Phoebe  shook  her  head. 

"No  !"  She  put  a  hand  on  Fran's  bare  shoulder. 
"Fran,  be  a  dear,  and  don't  get  crazy  ideas  in  your 
head,  but  don't  bring  Paul  over  while  he's  staying 
with  you.  It  isn't  that  I  don't  like  him,"  she  was 
elaborately  casual,  "it's  just  that  Henry  and  he  would 
never  hit  it  off.  I  don't  mean  that  I  don't  like  him, 
of  course  I"    She  was  carefully  polite  to  Fran's  guest. 

"I  got  that  the  first  time,"  Fran  chuckled.  "Oh, 
well  I  I  think  you're  wet.  But  it's  your  life,  I 
suppose,  and  if  you  don't  choose  to  live  it  I  suppose 
it's  also  your  funeral." 


"Phoebe,  will  you  please  answer?"  Hets  com- 
plained as  they  came  into  sight  of  home  again.  "I've 
asked  you  four  times.  How  big  are  real  Jack-in-the- 
Boxes?  Could  Jack-in-the-Grasses  get  into  their 
boxes  too?  They'd  make  them  jump,  wouldn't 
they,  Phoebe?" 

It  was  hard  to  be  gay  in  Nanny's  little  frock  and 
hat,  and  the  memory  of  her,  of  the  futility  of  her 
sacrifice,  took  all  joy  from  the  legacy  of  two  thousand 
pounds.  A  week  ago  the  possession  of  two  thousand 
pounds  would  have  meant  a  quick  cable  asking  her 
to  come  out.  Now  the  lawyer's  letter  lay  unanswered, 
and  Phoebe  dragged  out  the  next  few  days  with  a 
heavy  and  resentful  heart.  A  reckoning  with  Henry 
there  must  be,  she  knew,  but  she  also  knew  that  she 
must  wait  until  her  first  grief  had  passed  to  be  certain 
that  she  did  not  become  hysterical  during  that 
reckoning. 


CHAPTER    FOURTEEN 

FINALLY  it  was  Henry  who  began  the  discussion, 
and  to  her  intense  surprise,  he  attacked  her  and  did 
not  apologize  for  his  boorishness  at  the  Williamses'. 

"I  know  you  were  over-excited  the  other  day,"  he 
said,  three  evenings  after  the  party,  "but  I  think  I 
ought  to  tell  you,  childie — I  always  say  that  one 
shouldn't  let  things  fester — that  it  is  better  to  discuss 
things,  and  say  what  one  thinks  frankly.  Don't  you 
think  so?" 

"I'm  sure  you  are  right,"  said  Phoebe,  wearily. 

"Well  then,"  he  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  smiled  at 
her  forgivingly,  "I  didn't  like  your  tone,  Phoebe,  at 
the  party  the  other  night.  You  seemed  to  like  those 
people." 

"I  did  !"  she  interrupted  mildly. 

"I  agree  one  should  like  people  if  one  can,  but  I 
would  be  troubled  to  find  anything  attractive  about 
any  one  of  them . ' '  He  continued  :  "Any  one  of  them . 
And  the  things  you  talked  about ! "  His  face  assumed 
its  pure,  aloof  look. 

"What  things?"    Phoebe  wanted  to  know. 

"Oh,  just  the  general  subjects — dear — we  won't  go 
into  details." 

"You  mean  water  closets?  Perhaps  they  aren't 
particularly  amusing — but  it  depends  on  what  one 
says,  don't  you  think?  and  on  how  one  says 
them?" 

"Those  people  joke  about  things  one  really  doesn't 
discuss." 

"Yes,"  said  Phoebe,  slowly,  "they  do! — but  they 
joke  lightly.    Behind  nothing  that  they  said  was  that 
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fumbling,  leering  feeling  you  get  sometimes  about 
most  of  the  people  who  won't  discuss  them." 

"It's  a  disrespect  of  the  most  sacred  things,"  he 
explained,  well-pleased  with  her  moderate  tone. 

"Such  as  the  sacredness  of  a  woman's  body,  you 
mean  ?" 

"Yes!"  he  was  eager.  "There  was  young 
Williams — married — he  should  have  considered  his 
wife's   feelings." 

Phoebe  looked  hard  at  him  for  a  moment. 

"As  you  did,  perhaps,  Henry,  when  you  dis- 
regarded a  doctor's  warnings,  and  ran  the  risk  of 
making  me  very  ill?" 

At  first  he  stared  at  her  as  if  he  did  not  understand 
her,  then  his  face  turned  a  slow,  painful  red. 

"I  would  never  have  believed  that  you  would  have 
spoken  to  me  like  that,  Phoebe.  You  knew  it  was 
just  excitement — I  had  had  a  drink — I  can't  explain." 

"You  can't  I"  she  agreed.  "You  can  never  explain 
it  in  any  terms  I  could  understand.  There  are  some 
things  I  don't  care  to  discuss.  However,  I  prefer  an 
unbridled  tongue  to  an  unbridled  body,  any  day,  now 
that  we  are  comparing  people  and  manners." 

Henry  sat  in  silence  for  a  long  time.  Phoebe  knew 
that  nothing  could  ever  be  right  again  between  them. 
Her  words  must  have  torn  the  veil  from  all  ugliness. 
Now  their  marriage,  ripped  clean  of  all  pretence,  lay 
between  them.  They  could  never  pretend  to  any 
beauty  again.  Then  what  lay  before  them  ? 
Suddenly  she  knew. 

"Henry,"  she  said,  "I  can  never  sleep  with  you 
again,  or  pretend  to  love  you  in  that  way.  Do  you 
think  you  could  stick  to  it  if  you  promised  that  you 
would  never  try  to  touch  me  again  ?  We  might  be 
able  to  achieve  some  sort  of  life  for  the  kids,  don't 
you  think  ?  These  last  few  weeks  I  have  come  nearer 
to  happiness  than  I  have  ever  been  in  Kenya  .  .  . 
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just  being  friendly  with  you.  But  I  can't  begin  to 
imagine  myself  in  your  place.  Perhaps  you  haven't 
been  happy.     Perhaps  you  must  have  the  other." 

He  was  immediately  very  dignified  and  scornful. 

"I'm  afraid  you  have  a  very  false  idea  of  the 
importance  of  our  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  sexual  relations, 
Phoebe.  I  don't  like  this  modern  tendency  to  dwell 
on  the  subject  of  sex.  It  is  revolting  to  me.  Of 
course  all  that  sort  of  thing  is  not  necessary  to  me. 
I  could  be  quite  happy  without  it.  You  ought  to 
know  me  better  by  now,  know  that  I'm  proud  to  take 
my  pleasures  simply,  in  the  quiet  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  simple 
things  of  life.  It's  one  of  the  things  we  can  never 
be  too  thankful  to  Ma  for  having  taught  us,  not  to 
be  interested  in  the  ugly  things,  to  keep  our  minds 
pure.  It's  just  that  tendency  that  I  deplore  in  your 
new  friends.  Now  they  do  attach  a  great  deal  of 
importance  to  sex.  I  don't.  That  fellow  Paul  who 
was  talking  to  you  the  other  night.  I  noticed  him, 
though  you  may  have  thought  that  I  didn't.  Now 
he's  the  sort  of  man,  other  men  know,  who  would  need 
all  that.  He's  the  sort  of  man  a  decent  man  doesn't 
like  to  see  paying  attention  to  his  wife." 

"He  told  me  I  had  'It,'  "  Phoebe  grinned. 

Henry's  face  hardened. 

"I  can't  understand  your  letting  him,  Phoebe.  It 
hurts,  childie.     It's  not  the  real  You." 

Phoebe  twinkled  at  him. 

"I'd  be  bothered  to  think  I  didn't  have  S.A., 
Henry  !"  Her  voice  was  teasing  and  light. 

"I  prefer  to  think  of  my  wife  having,  what  we'll 
call  for  want  of  a  better  expression,  D.A.,  decent 
appeal,  Phoebe  I" 

She  swallowed  her  nausea. 

"But  the  other  isn't  indecent,  Henry.  It's  natural. 
There  wouldn't  be  any  children  in  the  world  if  all 
women  didn't  have  a  flash  of  it  some  time,  would 
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there?     I  wouldn't  exist,  and  neither  would  you  I 

He  shifted  uncomfortably. 

"I  don't  wish  to  discuss  it." 

"I  know!"  she  answered  wearily.  "Well,  we've 
agreed,  haven't  we?  Let's  try,  Henry  I"  she  begged 
him  wistfully.     "Let's  try  to  be  friends." 

"I  hope  you'll  never  find  me  less  than  a  friend, 
Phoebe!"     He  was  righteously  cold  and  hurt. 

"All  right!"  She  shrugged  her  shoulders  hope- 
lessly.    "We'll  try!" 


1 


CHAPTER    FIFTEEN 

"'T^WO    thousand    pounds,"    she   told   Fran    and 
1    Bill  Williams.    *'How  much  are  your  bills?" 
Her  next  words  were  muttered  shrieks  from  beneath 
their  leaping  forms  and  a  dozen  pillows. 

••Slap  her  tail  very  hard,  Fran,"  Bill  ordered,  "I'll 
hold  her  head." 
At  last  they  all  sat  on  the  floor  to  draw  breath. 
"You  are  a  pair  of  fools,"  Phoebe  panted  at  last. 
"Why  can't  I  lend  a  little  of  it  to  you — I  know  you'd 
pay  it  back,  and  it's  found  money  for  me.  I  can  pay 
a  governess  for  two  years,  get  myself  a  little  car  and 
some  clothes  for  the  kids  and  still  lend  you  a  few 
hundred  and  not  miss  it.  Please  !  Get  yourselves  out 
of  debt." 

"I'm  so  tired,"  said  Bill.  "Come  and  be  spanked 
all  over  again,  by  all  of  your  dear  families,  you  most 
annoying  elephant's  child  I ' '  He  put  his  arms  around 
her  though,  and  his  eyes  were  tender.  He  kissed  her 
on  the  lips.  "There's  one  for  yourself — you're  a  pet, 
and  we  love  you.  Thank  you — don't  ever  suggest  it 
again  though  or  we'll  strike  you  hard.  Now  when 
are  you  going  to  get  a  horse  ?  Blaize  has  some  young 
ones,  and  he'll  probably  let  you  have  one  cheap.  Take 
the  car  and  go  and  see." 

"Yes  I"  Fran  was  all  animation.  "Go  on,  Phoebe  I 
Go  now  I ' ' 

"What  hurry  is  there?    You'll  come,  too?" 
"No!"    They  were  unanimous.     "Much  better  to 
do  a  horse  deal  by  yourself." 

There  was  a  tiny  path  from  the  drive  to  the  house, 
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and  suddenly,  very  still,  Paul  was  in  the  doorway 
glowering  darkly  at  her.  His  face  was  white,  and  his 
eyes  were  blue  circled. 

"Helloa — it's  Phoebe,"  he  said  at  once — in  no 
surprise — and  a  smile  like  a  tentative  hand  on  her 
cheek  caressed  her.  It  lit  up  his  dark  face  and  his 
eyes  for  a  moment  glowed. 

"Helloa,"  she  said  and  waited.  She  wished  that 
she  could  shut  her  eyes  and  remember  that  smile  of 
his — inside  her — for  ever. 

"I've  been  kicked  out,"  he  said,  "the  first  order 
of  the  boot.    She  said  we  drank  too  much." 

"Oh,  then,  it's  not  true  that  you're " 

"Sleeping  with  Clara?"  he  finished  it  lightly  for 
her.  "No  I  No  title  and  no  money!  It's  not  fair 
to  kick  me  out,  really,  for  drinking  with  Blaize — after 
all,  the  more  I  drank  the  less  he  could.  But  she's 
very  wrothy." 

"And  where  are  you  going  now?" 

"Do  you  know,  I  really  don't  know  I  I  was  just 
wondering.  I  think  I'll  go  over  to  Fran's  for  a  bit. 
They'll  have  me,  and  it's  not  as  far  as  it  might  be 
from  the  house  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Dripping  whom  I 
met  the  other  day." 

Again  the  smile  reached  out  to  catch  her — hold  her 
— breathless — waiting. 

She  sat  in  the  car  while  he  packed  and  was  firm 
with  herself. 

"He  looks  at  every  woman  like  that — it's  only  that 
you  haven't  spoken  to  a  strange  man  for  months. 
Don't  be  a  fool."  And  the  glad  sick  feeling  in  her 
breast  told  her  that  she  was  in  love,  with  this  gay, 
useless,  penniless  youth. 

She  stared  over  the  veldt  and  tried  to  think,  but  her 
silly  singing  heart  would  not  let  her.  In  love  1  This 
crazy  happiness  could  be  nothing  else.  In  love  1  No 
counting  the  cost.    In  love  I    And  his  every  word  told 
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her  how  lightly  he  held  love,  in  tender  but  casual 
hands. 

"Paul,"  she  said,  as  she  let  in  her  gears,  "where 
are  the  Blaizes?  I  forgot  all  about  them,  and  what 
I  came  for  !" 

"They're  in  Oshura,  and  you  came  because  I  was 
longing  to  see  you.  Funny,  Phoebe  I  Do  you  know 
how  sweet  you  are?" 

"Mm!"  she  drove  carefully,  "you've  seen  me  at 
my  best  or  worst,  whichever  you  like  to  call  it.  I 
say  risque  things  about  twice  a  year  and  you've  had 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  both  exhibitions — the  rest 
of  the  time  I'm  a  devoted  wife  and  mother — and  very 
dull." 

"I  like  kids,"  she  said. 

"And  husbands?" 

"Ignore  'em  if  possible." 

"It's  not  every  husband  who'll  be  ignored,"  she 
warned  him. 

"Well,  of  course,  that's  a  thing  that  has  to  be  found 
out,"  he  admitted.  "But  my  motto  is — well — ^just  go 
on — as  long  as  they're  smaller  than  me,  of  course!" 

Phoebe  drove  noisily  up  a  hill. 

"It  all  sounds  too,  too  experienced  and  wicked, 
doesn't  it?"  she  mocked. 

He  slumped  over  to  his  side  of  the  car. 

"Yes,  doesn't  it  ?"  he  echoed,  and  laughed  shortly. 

They  drove  in  silence  the  remaining  miles  to  the 
Williamses'  farm. 

She  stopped  the  car  and  got  out. 

"If  it's  any  fun  for  you  to  know — it's  most  of 
it  sound,"  he  said — his  lips  close  to  her  tight  red 
felt. 

' '  What  ?  I  've  forgotten  what  we  were  talking  about, 
I'm  afraid." 

"Oh,  have  you?"  He  pinched  her  arm  savagely 
and  deliberately.    "Well,  I'll  see  that  you  remember 
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one  day,  soon,  too,  so  that  you  won't  forget  too 
completely." 

Fran  and  Bill  greeted  them,  unsurprised. 

"Heard  there'd  been  a  row — you  coming  to  stay, 
Paul?" 

"Yes,  if  you  can  do  with  it.  I'll  help  you  with  the 
sheep,  Bill.    Cutting  feet,  aren't  you?" 

"Good  man — filthy  job." 

"Come  on — let's  have  tea." 

Phoebe  shook  her  head. 

"I  must  get  back,"  she  said.  "I  didn't  say  I'd 
go  so  long;  they'll  be  sending  for  me." 

"I'll  run  you  back."  Bill  moved  slowly  towards 
the  car. 

"No  !  No  I  I  want  to  walk.  It  takes  only  a  few 
minutes  by  footpaths." 

Paul  stood  with  his  arm  round  Fran's  waist — 
Phoebe's  whole  body  grew  taut  with  the  pain  of  it. 

"I'm  coming  to-morrow  to  meet  the  daughters  you 
talk  so  much  about — Phoebe." 

"And  the  husband?"  Phoebe  called  from  the  gate. 

"How  big  is  he?" 

He  was  singing  before  she  had  reached  the  drive, 
with  Fran  and  Bill.  They  stood  together — the  three 
of  them  ;  and  she  stood  alone,  separated  from  them 
by  the  whole  circumstances  of  her  life. 

"Oh,  why  can't  I  be  like  them?"  she  prayed. 
"Why  can't  I  have  this  thing  and  enjoy  it  as  he 
would  ?  He'd  make  love  to  me,  I  know  he  would. 
He  wants  to — and  I  can 't  let  him  I  I'd  make  a  serious, 
heartbreaking  thing  of  it.  Why  can't  I  take  it  as  fun, 
too  ?  It  couldn't  hurt  anyone.  Probably  I'd  be  kinder 
to  Henry  if  I  wasn't  so  unhappy." 


CHAPTER   SIXTEEN 

PAUL  may  have  been  an  experienced  pursuer  of 
married  women.    He  was  not  a  discreet  one. 

Henry  wakened  her  next  morning. 

**The  Williamses'  boy  with  a  note,"  he  said,  and 
one  finger  explored  its  folds.  "Shall  I  see  what  they 
want?"  There  was  curiosity  as  well  as  the  hearty 
tolerance  which  she  recognized  as  the  fruit  of  their 
truce  of  a  few  days  ago.  He  knew  both  the  Williamses* 
writings  well  by  now. 

Phoebe  was  awake  in  an  instant,  her  hand  up- 
stretched  for  her  note,  and  she  caught  her  breath  at 
what  lay  written  on  the  back  of  a  bill,  folded  once, 
casually  : 

"Phoebe,  My  Sweet, 

"What  a  poon  of  a  world  it  is!  Why  should  I 
be  waking  up  alone,  and  you  over  there  ?  I  want  to 
say  to  you  :  'Phoebe  I  Look  at  that  little  honeysucker 
swinging  on  an  antirrhinum  1  He's  brighter  than  the 
gayest  flower,  and  he's  cocked  a  snoot  at  our  com- 
parisons by  choosing  that  screaming  scarlet  fellow  to 
dance  and  play  on  1'  I  want  to  say  :  'Phoebe  I  Look  ! 
Away  over  there,  a  thousand  miles  away  1  Look  at 
that  perky  little  mountain  who's  got  up  earlier  than 
the  rest  and  poked  the  whole  of  his  inquisitive  head 
into  the  paint-pot  of  the  sun  while  all  his  brothers 
still  snore  beneath  their  cloudy  covers.'  I  want  to 
whisper  :  'Phoebe,  lazy  love,  wake  up  !  I'll  wrap  you 
in  a  blanket  and  hold  you  warm  while  we  kneel  by 
the  window.  Look  !  Over  there,  in  that  bush  that's 
darker  than  the  rest,  under  the  thorn  tree.    There's 
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a  buck — yes  there  is  I  You'll  see  his  big  ear  twitch 
if  you  watch.  See?  He's  moving  now.  Cheeky 
fellow  I  He's  coming  right  out  across  the  dew  to 
breakfast  oflf  Fran's  roses.  We'll  let  him — bad  guests 
that  we  are.  He's  lovelier  than  a  rose  himself!'  I 
want  to  say  :  'Get  into  your  little  red  dress,  Phoebe 
darling — and  come  and  pour  my  coffee  out.'  Oh, 
sweet — do  you  know  the  other  things  I  want  to  say 
and  can't  (because  I  can't  find  another  piece  of  paper). 
I'm  coming  over  as  soon  as  I've  nibbled  a  rose  or  two. 
Good-bye  till  then  I 

"Paul." 

Henry's  eyes  were  on  her  face.  He  must  see  that 
her  heart  was  racing — she  drew  the  covers  up  over 
her  and  tried  to  smile  as  usual. 

"Any  answer?"  His  lip  curled  in  an  answering 
smile.  "It's  a  long  one  !  From  your  friend  Paul,  I 
take  it." 

"Yes — it's  from  Paul.  I — he  said  he  would  let  me 
know  about  something  to-day — no  answer,  thank 
you!" 

He  walked  to  the  end  of  the  veranda  and  called  to 
the  waiting  boy,  then  came  back,  seating  himself 
deliberately  on  the  end  of  her  bed. 

"I've  ordered  my  tea  out  here  with  you.  It's  early 
yet,  not  more  than  a  quarter-past  seven." 

Again  she  forced  herself  to  smile — hating  his  weight 
on  the  cover  across  her  feet — hating  his  being  there — 
longing  to  read  her  letter  again. 

To  her  relief  the  children  came  tumbling  out  the 
door. 

"We've  watched,"  Prill  told  them,  "and  we  saw 
froo  the  window  you  was  awake." 

Phoebe  gathered  them  all  into  her  arms. 

"Blocks  of  ice!  Into  my  bed — quick — all  of 
you." 
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They  were  a  wriggling,  giggling  barrier  between 
her  and  that  hurt  stare  from  the  end  of  the  bed.  She 
hugged  them  to  her  breast  in  an  overwhelming  burst 
of  love  for  them,  and  for  their  warm,  sweet,  unaware 
bodies. 

And  Henry  watched  her — his  eyes  on  her  face,  on 
her  throat,  on  the  lace  of  her  thin  nightgown. 

"Prill,  run  and  get  Phoebe's  little  silk  jacket  with 
the  bunny  fur  round  it.    Phoebe's  cold." 

"So  is  daddy!"  Henry  said. 

"Daddy  get  into  Phoebe's  bed,  too,"  Hets  moved 
to  clear  an  obliging  inch. 

Henry,  watching  her  face:  "No  I  Daddy  put  his 
feet  up  under  the  eiderdown.  Here — all  warm.  No 
room  inside  for  poor  old  daddy!" 

She  shuddered  at  the  feel  of  him  through  the  clothes 
— would  not  meet  his  great  green  gaze  which  asserted 
and  demanded  while  it  renounced. 

Henry  was  not  his  prompt  self  this  morning.  He 
usually  left  for  the  farm  at  half-past  eight  and 
returned  for  lunch  at  one.  The  hour  before  breakfast 
was  spent  in  planning  work,  writing  notes  for  the 
jxjst  boys  to  take  away,  romping  with  his  children, 
starting  the  garden  boys  on  their  tasks  for  the  day. 

To-day  he  opened  her  bedroom  door  and  came  in. 
Phoebe  put  down  Paul's  letter  and,  irritated  at  being 
found  reading  it,  was  short. 

"Will  you  please  remember  to  knock  at  my 
door?" 

She  drew  her  kimono  round  her  and  fiercely 
resented  his  presence  in  her  room. 

"Oh!  So  sorry  I  It's  to  be  that  way,  is  it,  Phoebe? 
I  seem  to  remember  a  lot  of  talk  about  friendliness  !" 
He  continued  to  wander  about  the  room — whistling  a 
little  under  his  breath. 

"I  can  be  friendly  with  people  without  having  to 
watch  them  dress."     She  knew  that  she  was  being 
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unreasonable — knew  that  yesterday  she  would  not 
have  minded  his  coming  in  to  stand  and  finger  the 
things  on  her  dressing-table,  and  that  to-day  she  hated 
it  and  could  have  screamed  aloud  her  hatred  of  it. 

"What's  this,  childie?"  He  picked  up  a  tiny  pot 
of  rouge.     "This  is  new,  isn't  it?" 

"Some  rouge  Fran  got  for  me  in  Oshura.  There's 
a  lipstick  to  match,  you'll  find  it  if  you  look  1" 

"Rouge  and  lipstick  for  you  !  That's  not  like  you, 
is  it?  I  can't  remember  seeing  you  use  it  ever.  It's 
one  of  the  things  I  always  loved  about  you." 

"I've  tried  it  often — it  just  didn't  suit  me — made  me 
look  older.  Now — I  think  I've  reached  the  age  when 
it  makes  me  look  younger — voila  tout  I"  she  picked 
up  the  rouge  puff  and  applied  it  recklessly. 

Henry  watched  her  with  the  air  of  a  scrupulously 
fair  judge.  Then  he  shook  his  head  and  smiled  as  at 
a  naughty  stubborn  child. 

"No  !     No  !     It's  no  longer  my  Phoebe  1" 

Phoebe  reddened  her  lips  and  powdered  her  nose. 
She  had  overdone  it,  and  knew  that  she  looked 
hideous. 

She  brushed  her  hair  angrily. 

"I  know  lots  of  women  do  it  nowadays,"  said  Henry 
kindly.  "It's  just  that  I'm  not  used  to  it,  I  suppose. 
My  own  mother,  of  course  ..." 

"I  don't  suppose,"  Phoebe  interrupted,  "that  either 
your  mother  or  my  mother  used  paint.  But  I'm 
willing  to  bet  that  their  great-great-grandmothers  did. 
Prill  and  Hets  may  go  about  as  naked  as  they  were 
born  if  nudist  camps  continue  to  flourish — then  they'll 
think  painting  is  indecent,  too — it  all  goes  in 
cycles." 

Henry  was  gentle  and  quite  patently  doubtful.  "I 
suppose  so.  Still,  I  relinquish  my  fresh  pretty 
Phoebe  with  regret.  Things  are  moving  too  quickly 
for  me  these  days — and  all  these  changes  in  you  seem 
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to  come  at  once.  I  feel  that  I  don't  know  you  any 
more." 

"Perhaps  you  never  really  did  know  me,  Henry.  I 
don't  think  a  woman  is  normal  just  before  or  after 
having  a  baby,  and  you've  hardly  ever  seen  me  any 
other  way.  Fran  and  Bill  and  Paul  are  my  kind  of 
people — they  speak  the  same  language.  Can't  you 
learn  it,  too?" 

"I  don't  care  to,"  he  answered  stiffly.  "And  what 
you  say  of  a  woman  being  different  when  she  is 
bearing  a  child — surely  it's  the  best  side  of  her  she 
shows  then."  He  drew  a  long  breath  and  would  have 
elaborated,  but  she  interrupted  him. 

"I  didn't  say  better  or  worse — I  said  'normal.'  The 
normal  me  is  just  coming  to  life  again.  I'm  sorry  you 
don't  like  her." 

"You're  wTong  !"  he  parried  triumphantly.  "When 
we  were  engaged,  you  behaved  just  as  I  have  always 
dreamed  that  my  ideal  woman  would  behave." 

"Instinct,"  she  replied,  "the  mating  instinct. 
Hunting  instinct — call  it  what  you  like.  That  was 
to  catch  you.  That  wasn't  me — that  was  the  sex  in 
me  dressing  me  up  to  please.  Isn't  it  queer?"  She 
stared  into  the  mirror  and  saw  neither  herself  nor  him 
reflected.  "How  queer,"  she  thought.  "One  day 
you  set  me  tingling  as  I  am  tingling  now,  to  Paul's 
tune.  What  do  I  mean  when  I  say  that  this  gay, 
inconsequent,  natural  person  is  me  ?  Do  I  mean  that 
it's  the  person  who  meets  Paul's  moods  and  require- 
ments ?  Just  another  character  catching  her  cues 
aptly.  Don't  women  ever  have  a  real  self?  Are  we 
always  men's  complements?  What  a  ghastly, 
reactionary  thought!" 

"An}'way,"  she  said  aloud,  "you're  right  about 
my  face,  Henry.  It's  a  little  too  unnatural.  I  must 
wash  it  and  do  it  all  over  again  !  Please  go  away 
though — you  encourage  me  to  extremes." 
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He  patted  her  shoulder. 

"I  wish  you'd  leave  it  alone,"  he  said,  painfully 
grinding  out  a  compliment.  "It  is  well  enough  as 
it  is." 

•'Thank  you,"  she  promised  to  his  retreating  back. 
"I'll  gild  the  lily  ever  so  faintly." 

He  went  at  last,  unwillingly,  down  the  road  to  the 
grain  stores.  Phoebe  carried  her  second  cup  of  coflfee 
out  to  the  grass-roofed,  mud  and  wattle  banda,  built 
by  the  Higginses  to  house  and  feed  themselves  and 
the  three  children. 

She  and  Mrs.  Higgins  planned  their  day. 

Phoebe  was  talkative  and  full  of  energy. 

"We'll  turn  out  the  store  cupboards,  Mrs.  Higgins, 
and  while  the  boys  are  washing  those  we  might  begin 
to  cut  out  those  frocks  for  Phil  and  Hets.  Then  in 
the  afternoon,  I  think  we'll  have  a  picnic  down 
where  those  ferns  are  growing,  if  Mr.  Higgins 
will  drive  us  down — and  we'll  fetch  some  back." 
(She  resolutely  put  the  thought  of  Paul  away  from 
her.) 

"It's  easy  seen  you're  feeling  better  m',"  Mrs. 
Higgins  beamed  on  her.  "That's  champion — and 
rarely  pretty  you  do  look  to  be  sure,  if  you'll  excuse 
it." 

"That's  what  I  said  to  mother  last  night,"  little 
Mr.  Higgins's  watery  blue  gaze  was  kind  and  gentle. 
"I  said  'Mrs.  Suart  is  looking  fine  and  bonny  these 
last  few  days' — didn't  I,  mother?" 

"Am  I  looking  bonny,  Mrs.  Higgins?"  Prill 
wanted  to  know.  "Mrs.  Williams  said  I  looked 
just  like  Phoebe.  Do  I  look  fine  and  bonny, 
too?" 

"Get  along  with  you,  scamp,"  Mrs.  Higgins  shooed 
them  out  of  the  banda.  "Go  and  play.  Time  enough 
to  ask  such  questions." 

"Well,"  Prill  stuck  out  a  fat  tummy  and  dragged 
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one  foot  after  the  other,  "if  I  look  just  like  Phoebe  I 
must  look  rarely  pretty,  and  Fran  said " 

"Go  away,  you  little  horror,"  said  Phoebe,  "and 
you'd  better  learn  to  stick  your  turn  in  if  you  ever 
want  to  look  pretty." 

Prill  gazed  from  one  unreasonable  grown-up 
to  another.  Then  a  third  added  to  her  bewilder- 
ment. 

"Phoebe,"  said  Paul,  "it's  indecent  of  you  1  Surely 
you've  caused  enough  trouble  without  producing 
another  just  the  same  to  worry  the  life  out  of  all  poor 
young  men  ten  years  hence?"  He  bowed  low  to 
Prill. 

"How  do  you  do.  Miss  Suart? — I  would  have 
known  you  anywhere  by  ycur  extraordinary  resem- 
blance to  your  sainted  mother." 

"  'S  that  mean  I  look  like  Phoebe?" 

"Just  that." 

"Then  am  I  rarely  pretty  and  fine  and  bonny?" 

Paul  smacked  her  tail  lightly. 

"No  sausage — you're  too  fatl" 

"Oh,  dear,"  Prill  sighed.  "Well— I  think  I'll  go 
and  see  if  my  mud  cakes  are  dry." 

Phoebe  introduced  him  to  the  Higginses. 

"And  now,  mum,  what  shall  I  put  in  for  the 
picnic?" 

"Oh,  are  we  going  on  a  picnic,  what  fun  I"  said 
Paul. 

''We  are  going  on  a  picnic,"  Phoebe  told  him, 
sweetly. 

"I  said  'we,'  didn't  I?  I'll  make  sandwiches  for 
you,  Mrs.  Higgins." 

"You'll  do  the  stores  and  the  sewing  to-morrow, 
Mrs.  Suart?" 

"No,"  Phoebe  was  firm,  "to-day.  Mr.  Mainwaring 
won't  be  staying  long." 

"Make  and  mend,  is  it  ?"  Paul  ignored  her.  "Lead 
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on,  Mrs.  Higgins,  I'm  your  man  !  Mr.  Higgins  and 
1  will  lift  the  heavy  stuff." 

"I  thought  you  were  going  to  help  Bill  with  his 
sheep." 

"Bill's  gone  to  Oshura  with  Fran.  I  can't  cut  feet 
by  myself,  can  I  ?  Nor  can  I  live  on  air  ?  Of  course, 
if  you  grudge  me  food  and  lodging  for  the  day,  I 
can  pass  on.  Still,  it's  not  usual  in  Kenya.  One  has 
learned  to  expect  a  ready  welcome  and  unstinted 
hospitality." 

"Oh,  well !  I  expect  you  can  help  Mr.  Higgins — 
he's  building  a  grass  hut  around  at  the  back." 

"Thank  you  I  I'm  helping  Mrs.  Higgins.  We've 
arranged  it !" 

"Good.  Then  she  won't  need  me.  I'll  do  some 
gardening." 

"You  can't  garden  in  your  little  red  dress.  Thank 
you  for  putting  it  on  for  me,  Phoebe  sweet  I" 

"It's  the  only  decent  dress  I've  got.  I  didn't  put 
it  on  for  you." 

They  were  alone  in  the  banda.  He  put  his  arms 
around  her,  and  pressed  her  to  him  without  kissing 
her. 

"It's  a  darling!"  he  whispered,  and  let  her  go. 
"And  you!     You  drive  me  mad,   I  love  you  sol" 

"Paul,  please!"  She  was  almost  crying.  "You 
mustn't  say  such  things  to  me  .  .  .  you  really 
mustn't!" 

"Why  not?    I  do  love  you." 

"You  don't !  And  even  if  you  did,  you  shouldn't 
say  it !" 

"Why  not?  Because  you  have  a  husband?  That 
doesn't  wash  any  more,  Phoebe!  If  he  can't  hold 
you,  then  he's  lost  the  right  to  object  to  anything  I 
say." 

"And  how  do  you  know  he  can't  'hold  me,'  as  you 
call  it?    You've  no  right  to  say  that  I" 
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"You  wouldn't  be  so  ready  to  make  me  love  you 
if  you  loved  him." , 

"Nonsense!     I've  had  nothing  to  do  with  it!" 

"Haven't  you  ?"  he  came  close  to  her,  and  laughed 
into  her  eyes.  "Haven't  you  ?  Do  you  think  I'd  care 
a  hoot  for  a  complacent  happily  married  woman  ? 
Silly  Phoebe!"  His  eyes  grew  tender,  and  glowed 
in  the  dim  room.  "Hasn't  yours  rushed  to  meet  that 
love  of  mine?    What's  the  use  of  denying  it?" 

"What's  the  use  of  admitting  it  ?"  Phoebe  stormed 
at  him.  "Love  isn't  kind.  It  makes  for  tragedy, 
when  there's  no  logical  ending  for  it." 

"Phoebe,  dear,  don't !"  He  was  teasing  her  now. 
"Don't  tell  me  that  you're  one  of  those  intense  souls 
who  must  have  the  band  of  gold  !  I  don't  believe  it. 
You  weren't  given  those  eyes  to  read  your  lines  with 
only  I  Oh,  my  dear!"  He  knelt  beside  her  chair. 
"I've  made  you  cry,  and  I  always  wanted  to  make 
you  laugh.  Listen,  sweet,  I  look  at  love  another  way. 
I  like  its  laughing  face  only.  Can't  it  be  gay,  and 
tender,  and  passing,  yes !  passing,  Phoebe !  and  yet 
be  just  as  fine  ?  I  believe  it  can.  If  I  went  away  from 
you  now,  and  never  saw  you  again,  I'd  remember  you 
with  a  little  singing  movement  in  my  heart,  as  some- 
thing sweet,  and  tender,  and  rare.  I  don't  want  to 
go  away  now,  but  when  I  do — if  I  have  more  to 
remember — if  you'd  given  me  any  more  to  carry  away 
with  me — the  thought  of  you  would  be  just  as  happy, 
and  just  as  beautiful." 

Phoebe  left  her  two  hands  in  his. 

"This  is  awful!"  she  said.  "Aren't  you  almost 
certainly  insulting  me?" 

"Not  yet,  but  I  will,"  he  promised,  "at  the  first 
auspicious  moment  1  Now,  I  must  really  go  and  help 
do  the  store." 

He  stooped,  and  put  his  lips  lightly  to  hers. 

Then  they  were  in  each  other's  arms.    They  clung, 
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lip  to  lip.  Their  kiss  was  a  clear  white  flame  between 
them. 

"Oh,  God  1"  he  whispered  at  last.  "Oh,  my  dear, 
help  me  to  keep  that  philosophy  of  mine.  It's  not 
going  to  be  easy." 

She  turned  her  head  away  from  him,  holding  his 
hand  in  her  own  trembling  ones. 

"I'll  draw  a  little  picture,  and  paint  some  roses  with 
dropping  petals  under  them,"  she  laughed  brokenly. 
"The  text  is  :  'You  don't  ask  the  flowers  to  last.  Why 
love?'     Done  in  cross  stitch  I" 

He  put  his  head  for  a  moment  on  her  knee. 

"I  said  something  like  that  once.  I  didn't  know 
it  could  sound  such  tripe." 

"All  your  kind  do!"  Phoebe  scoffed.  "Go  and 
help  Mrs.  Higgins,  and  you  can  choose  your  favourite 
sandwich  for  lunch. '^ 


CHAPTER    SEVENTEEN 

TT  was  she  who  arrived  at  the  Williamses'  very  early 
•^  next  morning. 

Paul  met  her  on  the  path,  a  basket  of  eggs  in  his 
hand. 

"Phoebe,  dear  !  You  really  mustn't  chase  me  like 
this!     I'm  not  used  to  it !" 

"I'm  not  chasing  you  !  I've  come  to  tell  you  that 
you  must  leave  me  alone,  Paul,  and  that  you  mustn't 
write  me  every  morning." 

"A  private  battle  ?"  Fran  and  Bill  were  in  the  door- 
way, arms  linked,  grinning  at  them. 

"Phoebe  I"  Fran  said,  "come  and  talk  things  over. 
We  can't  help  seeing  which  way  the  wind  blows. 
You  don't  mind,  do  you  ?  Why  don't  you  decide  to 
cut  your  losses  and  marry  Paul  ?  He's  a  bit  of  a  flat 
tyre  as  far  as  many  things  are  concerned,  but  he's 
your  sort !" 

"Hear,  hear,"  Bill  echoed.  "I'd  plump  straight 
for  old  Paul.  He'll  borrow  from  anyone  any  day  to 
lend  you  money  if  you  need  it.  Marry  him  and  have 
done  with  it." 

Phoebe  laughed,  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  sofa 
stiffly. 

"Marriage  is  not  Paul's  idea  of  a  good  time  I"  she 
said.  "He  lives  to  love  another  way.  I  agree  with 
him  entirely,  but  I'm  not  going  to  wreck  my  life  to 
accommodate  him,  I'm  afraid." 

Paul  smiled  across  at  her,  and  her  heart  grew  faint 
at  the  sweetness  of  that  smile. 

"Why  can't  he  leave  me  alone?"  she  prayed. 

"Until  yesterday,  guilty,  Phoebe.    Guilty  as  hell ! 
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Now,  darling,  if  you'll  marry  me,  I'll  cable  to  my  fou 
bishop  uncles,  if  I  had  them,  and  get  each  one  to  tie 
the  knot  tighter.  I'm  undone.  You've  snipped  my 
locks.  My  withers  are  all  wrung  up.  If  you'll  have 
me,  I'm  yours." 

"Really  now!"  said  Bill  pleasantly,  as  he  sipped 
his  tea,  "I  don't  know  when  I've  enjoyed  an  elevenses 
party  more.  Good  on  you,  Paul !  Likewise  ride  'im, 
cowboy  !  You  couldn't  have  spoken  her  fairer.  Now, 
Phoebe,  it's  your  turn.  Speak  up,  lass,  and  let  the 
back  benchers  hear  the  good  word  you  bring  to  them 
to-night." 

"You're  all  mad,"  Phoebe  told  them.  "It's  all  very 
well  talking  of  marriage.  I  happen  to  be  rather  firmly 
married  already,  and  I've  got  three  children." 

"Yes,  but  you  can't  go  on  living  with  Henry, 
Phoebe  dear.    I  mean  to  say  !"  Fran  giggled  weakly. 

"And  what  has  he  done  that  justifies  my  not  living 
with  him  ?  Nothing.  I  wouldn't  stand  an  earthly  in 
a  court !" 

"Good  Lord  I"  Bill  murmured.  "The  fellow'd  give 
you  a  divorce,  of  course." 

"But  it  isn't  fair,  Bill  I"  She  was  almost  in  tears. 
"It's  not  his  fault.  It's  the  way  he's  been  brought 
up.     He's  never  had  a  chance." 

"This  conference  is  at  an  end."  Paul  pulled  the 
two  women  to  their  feet.  "Bill,  you  slab-ended  ullage, 
if  you  make  Phoebe  cry,  I'll  give  you  one  for 
yourself !" 

Phoebe  faced  them  all  desperately. 

"Paul,  stop  being  a  child.  This  is  serious.  Either 
I've  got  to  let  you  go  for  good,  and  dream  of  what 
might  have  been  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  or  I've  got 
to  go  with  you,  and  reproach  myself  for  unfairness 
to  Henry  all  my  life,  or  I've  got  to  prove  to  myself 
that  I'm  happier  with  him."  She  drew  a  long 
breath.     "Will  you  help  me  do  that?" 
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Paul  roared  with  delighted  laughter. 

"Cool,  Phoebe!"  he  said  at  last,  "and  I  seem  to 
be  the  strangest  choice  of  person  to  ask  to  help  you 
towards  that,  but,"  he  sobered,  "I  will,  if  you'll  tell 
me  how  I  can." 

They  had  forgotten  the  others.  Something  naked 
and  lovely,  as  are  all  naked  natural  things,  shone  in 
their  eyes.  She  thought :  "Nothing  will  ever  be  finer 
in  our  lives  than  this  thing,  if  we  can  do  it."  He 
thought  :  "I  shall  never  love  her  more  than  at  this 
moment,  when  she's  asking  me  to  dig  my  own  grave." 

Bill  Williams  broke  the  silence. 

"This  seems  to  be  the  psychological  moment  for 
me  to  place  it  on  record  that  I  think  you  are  a  pair 
of  fools.  I  don't  expect  anyone  to  listen  to  me,  but 
I'm  still  talking  I  Paul!  Phoebe!  Don't  be  idiots  ! 
What's  the  use  of  this  patched-up  happiness  you're 
going  to  try  to  find  for  Phoebe  ?  The  fact  remains,  all 
heroics  pushed  firmly  to  one  side,  that  Henry's  a  bore 
and  a  prig.  Phoebe,  you  are  neither — vide  your 
welcome  in  this  abode  of  sparkling  wit.  Paul — is  your 
sort,  Phoebe.  He's  useless  from  the  point  of  view 
of  work  and  high  soul,  and  he's  damned  extravagant, 
but  he's  got  his  place  at  Kitale  and  you've  got  your 
tiny  bit  of  a  legacy,  and  anyway,  none  of  that  matters. 
You  can  live  on  posho — what  is  important  is  that  he 
makes  the  same  sort  of  sounds  as  you  do  when  he 
talks  !  It  may  come  a  bit  out  of  turn  from  a  bloke 
who's  dodging  more  writs  than  anyone  else  in  Kenya 
— but  take  it  from  your  Uncle  Bill — money  doesn't 
count  in  marriage — it's  being  able  to  laugh  at  the 
same  things  that  does." 

"I  agree  with  you,  Bill" — Phoebe  was  very  pale 
and  her  lips  were  trembling — "but  what  I  meant  when 
I  said  Henry  hadn't  a  chance  was  that  he's  been 
taught,  deliberately  taught,  for  years  not  to  laugh 
when  we  do.    I  want  him  to  meet  us  on  equal  ground 
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as  one  of  us,  and  see  if  he  can't  learn.  If  he  can 
slough  a  few  of  his  prudish nesses  and  prurient  ideals, 
then  it's  up  to  me  to  make  the  best  of  life  with  him. 
I  can't  while  he  remains  the  sanctimonious,  self- 
satisfied  person  that  he  is  now — but  perhaps  he  can 
change.    Then  I  can  change  a  few  things  about  me." 

"Don't  you  darel"  said  Fran. 

"And,"  Phoebe  caught  back  a  sob,  "Paul  can  go 
on — he  has  always  preached  the  doctrine — other  fields 
to  conquer — and  everything  in  the  garden  will  be 
lovely." 

"It  won't  work,"  Bill  was  short.  "Someone  before 
me  had  something  to  say  re  the  leopard's  spots.  But 
how  do  you  propose  to  go  about  it — ^just  for  the  sake 
of  argument  ?" 

"Could  we  do  a  sort  of  safari  together?"  Fran 
suggested  doubtfully. 

"The  five  of  us?"  Phoebe  was  vague. 

"No!     Six,  I  think — get  a  woman  for  Paul." 

Paul  shook  his  head. 

"No,  you  don't  I  Even  I  don't  advocate  mixing 
your  drinks.  No  I  I'll  have  another  man  if  you  like, 
otherwise  I'll  go  as  odd  man  out." 

"Who  was  the  tall  fair  youth  who  was  here  that 
day  when  Bill  and  I  came  back  from  the  Fayres? 
Would  he  do  ?    He  had  nice  teeth,  I  thought." 

Paul  chuckled  :  "Good  old  /Esculapius." 

Bill  explained. 

"He's  a  half-fledged  medical  student  called  Eric 
Lyman.  He's  a  pupil  on  a  farm  near  here.  He  walked 
a  hospital  for  a  year.  Then  they  found  he  was  too 
expensive  in  drugs,  and  gave  him  the  shove.  I  don't 
mean  cocaine,  you  know — things  for  your  tummy, 
your  head  and  your  chest.  He  also  went  to  Harrow 
for  the  last  half  of  the  Easter  term  one  year.  You 
may  have  noted  the  Harrow  square  round  the  neck  ? 
He  has  his  bath  in  that." 
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"If  he  ever  has  a  bath,"  Fran  interrupted  doubt- 
fully, "he's  very  afraid  of  catching  cold." 

"He  sounds  impossible,"  Phoebe  decided  regret- 
fully. 

"Oh — he's  not  so  bad.  His  worst  trouble  is  his 
age.     He's  about  nineteen." 

"He  can  laugh  at  Bill's  jokes."  Paul  wove  his  way 
through  tables  and  chairs,  dancing  to  the  time  of  his 
own  finger  snappings.  "And  he's  young  enough  to 
punch." 

"Well,  if  he  can  get  off  we'll  take  him,"  said  Bill. 
"Phoebe,  you'll  have  to  buy  a  car — box  body.  Two 
cars'll  be  enough." 

"The  Higginses  and  the  kids  can  move  in  here," 
Fran  decided — she  also  began  to  dance  and  snap  her 
fingers.  "There's  more  room,  and  two  fireplaces,  and 
lots  of  vegetables  and  milk  and  cream,  and  when  the 
cream  goes  sour — love — butter  I  They  can  also  look 
after  my  dogs  !  I'm  so  excited  !  Come  on,  Phoebe. 
Let's  make  lists  of  stores.  What  we'd  better  do.  Bill, 
is  pay  our  bill  at  the  duka,  where  we  owe  the  most, 
in  full.  Then  we  can  order  lashings  of  stuff  from 
them." 

"I'm  going  to  pay  for  stores,"  said  Phoebe. 

"You're  not !  Shut  up !  We  can  pay  just  that 
one  bill  this  month  and  buy  everything  there.  We 
shan't  be  here  when  the  others  begin  to  roll  up  I" 

Fran  brought  a  sheaf  of  bills  from  the  desk. 

"We  can  use  the  back  of  these  for  lists.  Now — 
camp>-kit  on  this  one,  stores  on  this  one,  loading  of  cars 
on  this  one." 

"In  the  meantime,  Paul,  we  might  decide  where 
we're  going." 

Bill  pulled  out  a  road  map. 

"I  don't  care  where  we  go  but  we've  got  to  reach 
a  post  office  each  day,"  said  Phoebe,  "I  must  be  in 
touch  with  Mrs.  Higgins  always." 
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"Hadn't  somebody  better  find  out  if  Suart  will  go  ?" 

Phoebe  laughed  happily.  She  was  catching  their 
gaiety. 

"I'm  sure  he  will  1  Oh  !  I  do  hope  it  will  be  a 
success  I ' ' 

"What?  The  safari?  Or  the  plan,  you  little 
monster  ?"    Paul  caught  her  wrists  and  twisted  them. 

"I'd  forgotten  all  about  the  plan,"  she  admitted. 

"You  darling."  He  kissed  her  on  the  lips.  "You 
do  make  the  same  sort  of  sounds  as  we  do  1" 

Paul,  Bill  and  Fran  arrived  hilarious  that  night  for 
dinner  and  a  discussion  of  the  safari. 

Paul  passed  through  the  sitting-room  in  the  direc- 
tion of  loud  laughter  and  splashings. 

"Remember!"  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Phoebe, 
who  met  him  at  the  nursery  door,  "I'm  hoping  that 
the  plan's  a  failure.  I'm  off  to  play  with  my  step- 
children." He  drew  her  cheek  for  a  second  to  rest 
against  his.  "Oh,  my  sweet,"  he  whispered,  "I  can't 
make  love  to  you  and  play  fair  to  my  promise.  Will 
you  remember  that  I  shall  always  want  to  every  minute 
every  day.  The  next  move  will  have  to  come  from 
you,  Phoebe.  You've  spiked  my  guns,  you  know. 
I  shall  do  a  lot  of  talking  in  the  next  ten  days — and 
not  a  word  of  it  will  mean  anything." 

She  went  on  into  the  sitting-room  to  join  the  others. 

Behind  her  rose  a  chorus  of  welcome. 

"Oh  !  Oh  !  Paul  I  Soap  my  tail  please,  so  that 
I  can  slide  down  the  bath." 

"Paul!    Paul!    Wash  me!" 

"Paul !     Paul !     Will  you  dry  me?" 

In  the  sitting-room  with  only  slightly  less  noise, 
Henry  was  welcoming  the  other  guests.  She  had 
broached  the  matter  of  the  safari  to  him,  and  he  had 
agreed  with  enthusiasm. 

"I'd  like  that,"  he  had  said.  "A  few  days  in  the 
Open  I     I'm  afraid  that  I  shall  be  poor  company  for 
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your  new  friends,  Phoebe,  but  if  you  are  happy,  I 
will  be." 

"I  want  you  to  be  happy,  Henry."  She  stopped 
just  short  of  telling  him  the  reason  for  the  trip. 

"Well!  Well!  I  can  try.  One  should  be  able 
to  adapt  oneself — I'm  sure  you  are  right." 

The  small  sitting-room  reverberated  now  to  his 
efforts  at  adaptation. 

"So  we  are  to  be  hunters  bold  together,  Mrs. 
Williams?"  he  was  shouting  as  Phoebe  came  in. 

Fran,  impish  and  small,  played  up  to  his  elephant- 
ine friendliness. 

"That's  the  idea,  Henry.  You  be  the  hunter  and 
I'll  be  bold,  and  we  should  get  on  like  a  house  afire." 

"We  talked  on  the  way  over,  Phoebe,"  Bill  said 
when  Henry's  Ha  !  Ha  !  Ha  !  had  died  down,  "and 
decided  that  we  none  of  us  really  want  big  game — we 
just  want  to  get  away  for  a  bit." 

"Sleep  under  the  stars!"  Henry  interjected  lyric- 
ally. 

Bill  looked  at  him  for  a  moment — then  dragged  his 
eyes  away  reluctantly. 

"Exactly — shoot  for  the  pot  and  so  on.  What  do 
you  say  to  going  Nanyuki  way — do  a  sp)Ot  of 
fishing?" 

"Oh,  I  can  wield  a  wicked  pin  !"  Henry  laughed 
aloud  again. 

"That  way,"  Bill  went  on,  "we  shan't  need  to  take 
much  and  we  can  be  near  the  post,  send  runners  in 
each  day  to  hear  about  your  precious  brats,  and — 
well — what  do  you  think?" 

"I  must  be  appointed  fire  maker — at  the  Boy  Scout 
Camp  I  was  never  allowed  to  do  anything  but  build 
the  fire  !  I  always  spilled  the  food  and  knocked  down 
the  tent!     Ha!     Ha!     Ha!" 

Paul  stood  in  the  doorway,  a  bath  towel  tied  around 
his  middle. 
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•'I've  just  been  hearing  Hets's  prayers  for  you, 
Phoebe,  and  it's  just  as  well.  They  weren't  for  young 
ears.  'Please  God,'  she  said,  'make  Shiny  Green' — 
('that's  her  drake,'  Phoebe  enlightened  them) — 'sit 
on  Jemima  (his  wife  I  take  it)  and  please  make  the 
eggs  futile,  because  I  do  want  some  gollopshious  little 
soft  old  ducklings,  God.'  " 

"Oh,  the  pet!"  cried  Fran.  "Can  1  go  and  say 
good  night?" 

All  Henry's  merriment  had  departed. 

"I  must  say  good  night  to  her,  too.  I'll  sp>eak  to 
her,  Phoebe." 

"Oh,  no,  Henry  !  I  told  her  that  1  I  want  her  to 
know  I" 

"I  see !"     He  sat  down  and  stared  into  the  fire. 

"Jolly  good  idea,"  said  Bill.  "They  can't  learn 
these  things  too  soon,  if  they  watch  animals." 

"I  don't  agree  with  you,"  said  Henry,  distinctly 
and  firmly. 

There  was  a  silence  which  was  not  broken  until 
Fran  came  back  into  the  room. 

"They're  such  dears,"  she  sighed.  "We'll  have 
to  settle  down  some  day,  Bill." 

"Right  you  are,  old  girl,  say  the  word!"  He 
grinned  at  her  and  his  eyes  were  kind  and  bright  as 
they  rested  on  her. 

Henry  shifted  uncomfortably  and  stooped  to  poke 
the  bright  fire. 

"It  will  never  do!"  Phoebe  sighed  inwardly. 
"He'll  never  understand  them." 

She  was  gay  again  and  hopeful  on  the  day  a  week 
later  when  the  two  cars — the  Williamses'  long 
Chrysler,  and  her  own  new  fawn  Ford  box  body — 
stood  ready  and  loaded  in  the  mist  of  a  Kenya  dawn. 

"Mrs.  Higgins !  You've  got  all  the  dates  and 
places,  haven't  you?  Wire  me  if  one  of  them 
sneezes — promise  I      I    know   you   will  I      You   will, 
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won't  you  ?  I'll  never  enjoy  myself  if  you  don't  give 
me  your  word  that  you'll  let  me  know  if  there's  the 
slightest  thing  wrong." 

She  was  out  of  the  car  for  the  second  time  hugging 
them  all. 

"Now'm,  you'll  have  them  crying  if  you're  not 
careful!  Get  in.  I'll  never  have  an  eye  from  them 
for  the  next  ten  days.  Go  away  and  enjoy  yourself. 
We'll  be  all  right." 

Henry  let  in  the  gear — she  and  Eric  settled  back 
and  arranged  their  arms  and  hips  for  the  long  run — 
and  they  were  moving. 

They  slipped  down  hills,  between  the  dew-laden 
bushes.  In  their  wake  the  filmy  ends  of  broken 
cobweb  bridges  streamed  lazily  back  through  the 
morning.  The  beaded  ribbons  of  their  new  tyre- 
marks  stretched  behind  them  very  clear  and  wet. 
Phoebe  turned  and  watched  them. 

"They're  like  that  all  the  way  back  to  the  children. 
Until  we  meet  another  car  it's  as  if  we  were  still  bound 
together." 
-  But  on  Oshura's  pavement  streets  their  marks  could 
not  be  seen. 

The  little  town  still  slept — not  stirring  yet  to  meet 
the  dusty  day.  Over  the  mirror  of  her  lovely  lake  pink 
clouds  of  flamingos  rose  chattering  in  the  soda  mists, 
admiring  and  pruning  themselves. 

The  fawn  car  was  swift  and  quiet.  Buck  stood  to 
watch  her  pass  and  were  not  afraid.  Thompson's 
gazelle,  those  loveliest  of  all  antelopes,  stopped  feed- 
ing, and  the  incessant  wagging  of  their  big  white 
encircled  tails,  to  run  along  beside  the  car,  inquisitive 
and  beautiful.  A  herd  of  zebra  kicked  up  mischievous 
heels  and  thundered  away  across  the  veldt  to  stop  and, 
just  to  show  that  it  was  play,  cross  the  road  in  front 
of  the  car.  A  foal,  leggy  and  meticulously  striped 
to   match   its  parents,   staggered   last  of  all  across 
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the  road  to  make  them  catch  their  breaths  with 
joy. 

They  were  mounting  again,  steadily  now,  towards 
Thompson's  Falls,  where  they  were  to  meet  the  other 
car,  come  by  another  road  in  order  to  borrow  fishing 
tackle  from  a  farm  en  route. 

The  first  breathless  beauty  of  the  morning  had 
passed.  A  cloud  of  dust  rose  behind  them,  and 
although  the  air  was  still  cool,  the  sun  was  strong  and 
glaring. 

Henry  had  not  spoken  since  they  left  the  farm. 
Eric's  mouth  was  still  sunk  in  the  woollen  muffler  into 
which  he  had  solemnly  asked  Phoebe  to  wind  him 
before  he  got  into  the  car.  Phoebe  had  not  had  a 
chance  to  do  so.  Bill  and  Paul  had  dealt  with  the 
situation  by  the  simple  method  of  spinning  him  round 
from  one  to  the  other  until  the  length  of  muffler  was 
exhausted.  He  had  protested  from  its  tight  folds. 
"Very  bad  for  one,  dizzy!"  and  got  into  the  car 
before  Phoebe  when  she  had  assured  him  that  she 
didn't  mind,  in  fact  preferred  the  outside  seat.  "I  feel 
the  cold,"  he  said  simply. 

Bill  met  them  on  the  veranda  of  the  Thompson's 
Falls  Hotel. 

"Fran's  powdering  her  nose,"  he  said,  rubbing  his 
hands  together.  "I've  ordered  breakfast.  How'd  she 
go?" 

"Like  a  bird,"  said  Phoebe.  "I'm  so  glad  I  got 
one  that  had  been  run  in  for  me.  It  would  have  been 
awful  to  have  to  drive  slowly.  This  morning  was 
meant  for  cleaving  mists  and  skimming  hills." 

"I  know — topping  I     We  saw  a  leopard  !" 

"Oh,  Bill !  I  knew  I  shouldn't  have  been  car-proud 
and  driven  in  my  car  first.     I  can  hardly  bear  it." 

"Mm — he  slunk  across  the  road  just  in  front  of  us 
about  two  miles  from  the  farm." 

"He  was  looking  sheepish  and  cold,"  Paul  came  up 
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to  them,  his  arms  above  his  head,  as  he  pulled  off  a 
jersey.  "I  don't  believe  he  belonged  on  that  side  of 
the  road  at  all.  Nothing  more  devastating  than  getting 
out  of  a  warm  bed  to  go  home." 

Henry's  lips  began  to  curl.  Then  deliberately  he 
changed  his  expression  and  laughed.  "Hal  Hal 
Hal"  The  result  was  so  patently  well  meant  and 
so  far  from  mirthful  that  Phoebe  found  herself 
giggling  uncontrollably. 

Bill  took  her  to  where  Fran  was. 

"If  your  worthy  spouse  does  that  very  often,  we 
shall  be  transformed  into  a  crowd  of  the  purest  spoken 
young  men  in  Africa.     I  can't  risk  that  again." 

"But  he's  trying,"  Phoebe  protested  loyally — and 
giggled  again. 

He  was.  He  had  very  definite  ideas  of  how  one 
set  about  being  a  good  fellow.  At  breakfast  he  was 
facetious  with  the  waiter. 

"Sambo  I"  he  said  in  his  particular  voice  for  natives 
when  he  was  feeling  especially  white-and-superior- 
race.  It  was  a  blend  of  school  teacher,  low  comedian, 
and  tolerant-father-to-a-small-child.  "Master's  very 
hungry.    Get  him  some  ostrich  eggs  !" 

They  smiled  to  please  him,  and  immediately  lived 
to  regret  it. 

"Madam!"  he  stood  up  to  bow  very  low  to  the 
proprietress  of  the  hotel,  the  white-haired  widow  of  an 
Indian  Army  Colonel  and  the  daughter  of  a  penniless 
Scotch  Earl.  "I  am  enhungered,  and  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  telling  your  henchman  to  make  me  an 
ostrich  egg  omelet." 

The  hotel  keeper  returned  his  bow. 

"I  hope  you  will  not  have  to  wait  here  too  long  for 
it,"  she  said  pleasantly.  "Hello,  Fran  1  Hello,  Bill ! 
Fishing  ?"  She  smiled  at  them  all  vaguely  and  passed 
on.    At  the  next  table  she  turned. 

"Oh,  Paul,  I  knew  I  had  something  to  tell  you  I 
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I  had  a  letter  last  week  from  that  old  man  your  father. 
It  seems  that  they've  heard  at  home  that  you  are 
drinking  too  much.  'Could  I  tell  them,  for  old  times* 
sake,  if  it  is  true.'  I  replied  that  I  hadn't  done  the 
round  of  the  Kenya  bars  for  some  time,  and  didn't 
propose  to  start  out  now,  even  for  old  times'  sake,  so 
I  wasn't  in  a  position  to  tell  them.  Also  I  asked,  just 
to  keep  the  correspondence  going,  what  they  proposed 
doing  about  it,  at  that  distance,  and  how  old  you  were. 
I  haven't  sent  the  letter.  It  was  really  too  rude,  but 
I  feel  just  as  happy  as  if  I  had.  You'd  better  come 
and  spend  a  week-end  soon,  and  we'll  answer  it 
together." 

She  drifted  out  at  the  door, 

Henry  sat  down  again  with  the  other  men,  and 
flourished  his  table  napkin.  He  was  well  pleased  with 
his  encounter. 

"Must  be  very  dull  for  her  .  .  .  woman  of  that  sort 
.  .  .  cooped  up  here." 

One  gathered  the  impression  that  he  had  given  her 
one  bright  spot  with  which  to  accent  the  drab  pattern 
of  her  days. 

Fran  avoided  Phoebe's  eyes. 

"Oh,  she  loves  it  I  She's  writing  a  book,  and 
resents  guests,  I  think.  As  is  the  way  of  things,  her 
hotel  pays.  Other  people  sweat  their  guts  out  (Sorry  I 
Bill,  you  really  mustn't  teach  me  such  disgusting 
expressions!)  and  show  a  loss." 

"She  looks  a  dear  I"  Phoebe  said. 

"And  is  I" 

"Lotta?  Oh,  she's  one  of  the  best!  Bless  her, 
I  don't  know  how  she  does  it.  As  you  say,  Fran,  she 
doesn't  give  a  hoot  about  the  hotel.  Sometimes  she 
forgets  to  order  stores,  and  then  she  tells  everyone 
that  there  are  only  eggs.  And  you'll  probably  find 
all  the  guests  out  in  the  kitchen  half  an  hour  later,  as 
happy  as  larryies,  frying  them  for  themselves.    And 
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they  come  back  again  too  !"  Paul  helped  himself  to 
a  foaming  omelet.  "Sizable,  if  not  quite  ostrich, 
Henry  !  Yes,  you  can  put  your  shirt  on  Lotta.  I've 
known  more  than  one  bloke  down  on  his  luck,  who's 
stayed  here  as  a  guest  indefinitely." 

Their  arrangement  was  that  each  car  was  to  carry 
the  same  three  for  the  whole  day. 

It  was  Eric's  turn  at  the  wheel. 

"I'll  drive  if  you  like,"  Phoebe  said. 

"Are  you  sure  you  don't  mind,"  said  the  fair  youth, 
who  had  been  quiet  throughout  breakfast,  and  sat  now 
with  his  head  on  his  hands.  "I  have  a  splitting  head. 
I  can  drive,  of  course,"  he  smiled  to  reveal  beautiful 
white  teeth  and  an  unselfish  nature,  "but  I'd  like  to 
take  some  phenacetin.  I  take  phenacetin,"  he 
explained  gratuitously,  "because  the  effect  is  not  so 
drastic  as  aspirin.  Aspirin  at  night — yes — phenacetin 
in  the  daytime.  If  we  were  going  to  Nairobi,"  he 
said  wistfully,  "I  should  try  to  get  sedobrol — that  is 
between  the  two — and  just  the  thing  for  a  safari."  He 
took  out  a  small  bottle  and  read  the  label  and  direction 
carefully.  "One  of  the  things  they  couldn't  impress 
on  us  too  strongly  at  the  hop — Read  the  label." 

"Are  you  ready  now?"  said  Phoebe,  after  she  had 
gulped  sympathetically  with  his  each  swallow. 

But  he  was  fumbling  with  his  suitcase  which  had, 
as  is  the  way  with  suitcases,  tucked  itself  into  a  very 
small  space  under  all  the  heavier  bits  of  luggage. 

"I  just  want  to  get  out  a  sweater." 

"It's  here,"  said  Phoebe,  picking  it  up  from  the 
seat  of  the  car,  "but  you  won't  need  it.  It  will  be  hot 
from  now  on." 

"Not  that  one!  No.  I  have  a  lighter  weight  one 
here.  I've  brought  four  different  weights  of  sweaters 
with  me,"  he  finished  proudly,  emerging  with  the 
required  sweater. 

"Weill     Well!"  Paul  was  impatient.     "Now  if 
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you're  sure  the  pins  of  your  nappy  don't  chafe  you — 
we'll  get  going." 

They  were  long  that  night  in  deciding  where  to 
camp,  and  in  half  an  hour  it  would  be  dark. 

"There's  a  golloloping  moon,"  Paul  said  at  tea, 
"and  it'll  be  up  by  half-past  seven.  We'll  only  have 
half  an  hour  of  darkness.  Let's  hunt  until  we  find 
the  absolutely  ideal  place.  After  all,  it's  for  a  week, 
and  we  don't  want  to  have  to  change." 

Fran  was  derisive. 

"I  know  what  we'll  do  1  We'll  go  on  and  on  and 
on.  Each  place  that  we  come  to  that's  possible  we'll 
say,  'But  a  little  farther  on  it  looks  as  if  there  were 
bigger  trees,'  or  'the  river  is  wider  just  past  that 
bridge,'  or  'there  should  be  a  good  pool  under  those 
rocks  you  can  see  along  there.'  And  in  the  end  we'll 
wish  we  had  taken  the  first  place  3,000  miles  back. 
Let's  stay  here  I" 

They  flung  buns  at  her,  and  packed  up  the  cars. 
Now,  at  six  o'clock,  they  were  still  proposing  and 
discarding  possible  camp  sites.  In  the  gathering  dusk 
the  cars  bumped  slowly  over  the  veldt  beside  the  river. 
It  was  very  lovely  in  this  wild  place.  The  hush  of 
expectancy  hung  over  the  world.  It  was  that  fairy 
time  in  Kenya  when  the  forest  and  the  river  and  the 
plain  belong  to  no  one — that  armistice  of  half  an  hour 
between  the  daytime,  when  man  walks  almost 
unafraid,  and  night,  when  the  animals  take  back 
their  vast  kingdoms  and  pad  unchallenged  through 
them. 

Phoebe  drove  almost  without  thought,  her  eyes  on 
the  back  of  the  first  car.  She  and  Paul  driving,  the 
only  active  agents  in  this  slow  passage  through  an 
ever-darkening  world.  It  was  as  if  the  other  four 
muffled,  quiet  figures  in  the  cars  did  not  exist. 

Only  they  two  were  real,  they  two  and  the  moan- 
ing spirits  of  the  cars,  as  they  crawled  on  in  first 
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gear,  over  hillocks,  between  great  boulders — drawn 
forward  in  spite  of  themselves,  in  spite  of  their 
shuddering  refusal  of  this  rock ;  their  pauses,  heads 
down  like  great  grumbling,  pawing  bulls  before  that 
rise  in  the  ground ;  to  the  place  where  they  both 
stopped,  side  by  side,  trembling.  The  cars  stood  for 
a  moment,  engines  still  running — for  when  they 
stopped  the  engines  those  other  figures  would  come 
to  life — and  she  and  Paul  saw  it  first  together. 

A  great  black  pool.  The  trees  on  each  bank  joined 
their  branches  above  grey  rocks,  and  trailed  long 
streamers  of  some  fig  in  the  quiet  water,  then  drew 
back  to  leave  a  mirror  for  the  moon  when  she  came 
by.  Wild  flowers,  already  starry-white  in  the  half 
light,  crowded  down  to  the  water's  edge.  A  sheltered, 
smoothed-out,  grassy  place,  just  large  enough  for 
Pan  to  drill  his  goats  on — or  to  pitch  a  tent — their 
camp. 

She  and  Paul  leaned  forward,  their  hands  on  the 
engine  switches,  and  spoke  to  each  other,  wordless, 
their  delight.  In  the  second  of  silence  before  the 
others  stirred,  as  the  cars  stood  dumb,  they  heard  a 
little  waterfall  somewhere  in  the  darkness.  Then  all 
was  bustle  and  movement. 

"Give  us  a  hand  with  this  side  curtain.  Bill  1" 

"Ooh!     I'm  so  stiff." 

"Isn't  it  a  lovely  place?" 

"Come  on — Burroughs  &  Welcome — a  little 
exercise  is  good  for  everyone  I" 

"Shall  we  bother  about  tents  to-night?  Let's  just 
sleep  in  the  cars." 

"Food  is  what  I  want !  Oh,  for  a  cup  of  coffee ! 
And  a  bath!" 

"Ah  !  Forward,  the  little  Boy  Scout.  I'll  build 
the  fire.     Ha!     Ha!     Ha!" 

"Do  you  think  there  is  the  slightest  hope  of  catching 
a  fish;  shall  I  try?" 
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"No!  Don't  be  a  poon  I  Here!  Catch  this  tin 
and  open  it." 

"Where  are  all  the  blankets?" 

"Don't  say  we've  got  no  sugar.    Yes,  here  it  is  I" 

Phoebe,  kneeling  by  herself  at  the  edge  of  the  clear- 
ing, unstrapping  a  roll  of  blankets,  suppressed  only 
the  tail  end  of  a  shriek,  as  a  huge  grey  form  loomed 
up  in  the  dark  at  her  elbow.  With  sight  she  also 
caught  the  sound  of  hoofs  and  immediately  saw  that 
the  grey  shape  was  that  of  a  mule. 

"I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  which  road  I  should 
have  taken  to  get  to  the  Hawanwy  Mission  ?  I  must 
have  gone  wrong  somewhere,"  said  a  serene  woman's 
voice.  "If  you  could  put  me  on  my  way  I  should 
be  so  grateful." 

They  clustered  round  her,  a  little  oldish  nun  in  a 
white,  stiff  robe. 

They  told  her  that  they  did  not  know  a  single  land- 
mark in  the  district.  She  considered  her  position, 
placidly  patting  the  neck  of  her  mount. 

"We'll  get  you  home  to-morrow  morning  early," 
Paul  promised  her.  "To-night  you'll  honour  us  by 
staying  here?" 

That,  she  said,  she  thought  she  would  not  do.  They 
would  expect  her  at  the  Mission. 

"Then,"  said  Paul,  "I'll  drive  back  with  you  now 
and  we'll  try  to  find  the  road." 

She  considered  that,  then  smiled  swiftly,  and  was 
off  the  mule  before  they  could  help  her.  A  tiny 
swathed  figure,  she  looked  up  into  his  dark  young 
face. 

"No,  my  son  !  I  have  weighed  their  anxiety,  and 
it  is  as  nothing  against  your  obvious  weariness.  They 
will  know  that  no  evil  can  befall  me." 

"I'm  sure  they  must  be  right, ' '  he  answered  soberly. 
"I'll  do  what  I  can  for  this  old  gentleman's  comfort," 
his  eyes  were  tender  on  her  upturned  face. 
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She  placed  a  tiny  hand  on  the  mule's  neck. 

"My  faithful  Rosinante,"  she  said. 

"Rosinante?" 

"I  follow  Him  whom  the  world  scoffs  at  for  tilting 
at  windmills.  My  mule  is  well-named,  I  think?" 
There  was  no  bitterness  in  her  voice. 

Fran  put  an  arm  round  the  little  nun. 

"Will  you  come  to  our  side  of  the  camp?  What 
do  I  call  you?    I'm  not  a  Catholic." 

"Your  voice  is  very  young,"  said  the  nun,  "and 
your  arm  is  very  strong.  See — I'm  leaning  on  you 
heavily.  I  am  stiff.  I  think  that  I  should  like  it  if 
you  would  call  me  Mother.  My  young  nuns  do,  and 
all  our  pupils.  It  can  do  you  no  harm."  She  laughed 
merrily.  "I  promise  not  to  try  to  convert  you.  I've 
never  really  been  a  mother  superior.  They  do  it  to 
honour  my  white  hairs!" 

In  the  little  curtained-off  room,  made  by  the  sides 
of  the  cars  and  a  tarpaulin,  the  three  women  smiled 
at  each  other." 

"A  bath,"  sighed  Phoebe.    "Oh  !     How  lovely  !" 

"It  is  I"  Paul's  voice  was  very  close.  He  gave  an 
indicative  splash  on  the  other  side  of  the  tarpaulin. 
"I'm  in  mine." 

"Very  unwise,  in  the  open  at  night." 

"Get  out  of  the  way,  'Little  by  Little,'  or  I'll  splash 
you  and  you'll  have  pneumonia." 

"You  first.  Mother,  we  can  lend  you  fresh  linen." 
Fran  dived  into  a  suitcase,  Phoebe  waited,  amused, 
for  refusal. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  little  nun,  "I  will  not  be 
long."  She  stripped  quickly  and  stepped  into  the 
bath,  an  upright,  slender  figure. 

She  smiled  impishly  at  the  surprise  in  Phoebe's 
face.  "I  know  !"  she  said.  "It  is  one  of  the  things 
I  have  never  forgone  since  I  reached  a  position  of 
authority.  I  was  prepared  by  a  very  wise  old  man  for 
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my  life  of  service.  'There  are  rules  that  are  for  the 
weak,  my  daughter,'  he  said.  'Be  very  sure  that  you 
are  strong  before  you  break  them.'  Well  I  I  have  a 
hot  bath  daily.  I  have  never  figured  it  out  so  care- 
fully for  myself  as  to  which  is  strong  and  which  is 
weak.  I  have  nothing  but  admiration  for  the  orders 
who  can  do  God's  work  in  the  same  clothes  from  day 
to  day,  but  I  must  have  a  tranquil  body  in  order  to 
have  a  tranquil  mind  and  spirit,  and  the  poor  people 
I  help  have  not  tranquil  bodies." 

Fran  giggled.  "No,  very  lively  ones,  I  should 
think." 

The  naked  old  nun,  with  the  white  tender  shape  of 
a  young  girl,  giggled  in  sympathy. 

"Exactly!  It  seems  to  me  a  waste  of  spiritual 
strength  to  drive  one's  mind  to  the  task  of  subduing 
bodily  irritations,  when  soap  and  water  does  it  so 
quickly  and  easily." 

Fran  held  out  underwear. 

"I'm  afraid  ..."  she  began. 

The  nun  accepted  it  and  looked  with  interest  at  the 
points  of  lace  and  delicate  ribbons,  and  felt  of  its 
soft  silk. 

"They  were  not  as  pretty  in  the  days  when  I  wore 
such  things,  but  they  seemed  so  to  us.  Thank  you  I 
It  is  too  late  for  me  to  be  corrupted  I" 

She  laughed  and  slipped  them  on.  "Queer  with 
my  shaved  head,"  she  peeped  at  herself  in  Phoebe's 
hand  mirror,  and  laughed  again  like  a  child. 

The  two  girls  passed  her  her  robes  and  snowy  head- 
dress. 

"Thank  you  I  There — that  is  more  fitting  I  I  will 
now  go  and  see  if  I  can  help  with  supper." 

Phoebe  knew  of  Henry's  distaste  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest  and  nun,  and  she  joined  the  group 
round  the  fire  with  misgivings.  They  were  not 
premature.     His  exaggerated  politeness  to  the  little 
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woman,  who  sat  with  her  back  against  a  sack, 
spreading  bread  and  butter,  was  in  itself  an  insult. 

"Madam  !"  Phoebe  heard  him  say  in  his  most 
pompous,  most  irritating  voice,  "I  am  sure  you  are 
right."  His  bow  from  the  waist  was  lost  in  the 
shadows,  but  as  he  raised  his  head  again  the  firelight 
touched  for  an  instant  the  curl  of  his  lips,  and  his 
eyes  slewed  from  one  to  another  of  the  party  for 
appreciative  sharing  in  his  drollery. 

Paul's  mouth  was  grim.  He  sat  close  to  the  old 
nun,  unconsciously  squaring  his  body  as  a  bulwark 
between  her  and  this  antagonism  of  which  she  seemed 
oblivious. 

Phoebe  dropped  down  on  the  nun's  other  side. 

"Can  I  do  anything  to  help?"  she  asked.  "It'll 
have  to  be  something  that  I  alone  can  do.  I've  taken 
the  precaution  of  getting  comfortable  before  I  asked. 
What  is  there  to  eat?" 

"Tinned  bully,"  said  Bill,  stirring  busily  in  a  hiss- 
ing fry  pan,  "as  you'd  jolly  well  know  if  you'd  take 
the  trouble  to  use  your  nose  !  Fran,  heave  over  the 
plates.     Where's  Eric?" 

"Getting  his  middle-weight  sleeping-suit  out,  I 
expect!"  Paul  passed  a  cardboard  plate  of  meat  to 
the  nun. 

Eric  smiled  down  at  her,  and  pushed  Paul's  plate 
away.    On  his  there  was  an  opened  tin  of  sardines. 

"You  must  save  up  your  absolutions  for  other  and 
more  serious  sins.  Reverend  Mother!" 

"Oh,  Eric!"  Fran's  voice  was  contrite,  "how 
splendid  of  you  to  remember  that  it's  Friday  !  I'm  so 
sorry  that  we  were  so  stupid,  Mother  !" 

"You  are  all  very  kind  and  I  am  a  trouble  to  you, 
but  I  love  sardines!"  She  twinkled  at  Eric  who 
smiled  back  at  her. 

"He  is  nice  !"  Phoebe  thought.     "Just  silly  !" 

"Tell  me.   Madam,"   Henry's  voice  still  held  its 
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indulgent  scorn,  "now  what  would  you  have  done  if 
we  had  not  remembered?  Starved?"  The  question 
was  a  taunt. 

She  answered  calmly,  and  her  voice  was  as  gentle 
as  ever. 

"No!  Eaten  the  meat — my  son!"  And  Phoebe 
was  certain  that  she  adopted  him  to  annoy  him.  "Our 
Church  is  not  blind — does  not  ask  the  impossible." 

"Ah  !  But  she  attempts  the  impossible.  Now, 
honestly,  Madam,  do  you  really  believe  that  you  do 
any  good  trying  to  convert  the  nig?" 

Phoebe  laid  down  her  empty  plate  and  moved  closer 
to  the  nun. 

The  fire  had  died  a  little — people's  faces  were  hidden 
in  the  shadows.  The  nun's  voice  seemed  to  float, 
poised  in  the  air,  disembodied — a  quiet  challenge  to 
his  scorn. 

"That — I  really  believe — my  sonl" 

"You  think  that  the  Black  Brother  stuff  does  good 
and  not  harm  !  Yet  the  Kikuyu,  the  tribe  whom  you 
have  had  most  success  with,  are  the  most  insubordin- 
ate, filthy  labour  we  have  to  deal  with.  How  do  you 
account  for  that?" 

"Mother!"  Paul's  voice  was  gentle,  "we  are  all 
unbelievers — but  it's  just  that  we  don't  understand. 
I'm  tempted,  too,  to  think  that  the  so-called  Christian 
boy  is  a  rogue.  Yet  a  force  for  good  must  do  good. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  it  cannot  do  harm.  That's 
as  far  as  I've  got.  Your  influence  now — it  could  only 
be  for  good.  Where  do  they  go  off  the  track — your 
converts — is  it  when  they  leave  you  ?  Is  it  just  that 
you  have  not  taught  them  enough,  and  that  the  little 
that  you  taught  them  they  do  not  understand  fully?" 

Henry  snorted  and  poked  the  fire  viciously.  He 
threw  on  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  savage  crash.  Sparks 
flew  up  in  protest — their  faces  glowed.  Henry's  was 
at  its  most  intolerant. 
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"Better  to  leave  them  alone  !  They  were  happy  and 
contented  before  these  missions  came  to  the  country. 
Now  they  want  the  earth,  and  don't  know  what  to 
do  with  it.  We  don't  understand  the  native  mind — 
we  never  will.  Why  not  leave  it  at  that?  Black 
Brother,  indeed  !  They're  a  lying  lot  of  thieves  with- 
out a  single  moral — why  should  we  want  them  for 
brothers?  There's  enough  work  in  London  helping 
white  people  who  are  far  worse  off  than  any  native 
ever  was — to  occupy  every  priest  and  nun  in  the  world. 
Why  come  out  here?" 

"I  believe  every  word  he  says,"  Phoebe  thought 
to  herself — putting  a  hand  on  the  nun's  white  robe, 
"but  he  is  so  rude  and  beastly." 

"I  will  tell  you  a  story,"  the  nun  offered.  "Some- 
thing has  lately  happened  in  our  Mission.  We,  too, 
sometimes  have  misgivings,  you  know.  Telling  you 
this  story  will  clear  my  mind,  perhaps.  Would 
you  like  to  hear  about  Chepmuike  ?  She  came 
to  us  in  her  mother's  womb.  Her  mother  was  a 
Nandi!" 

Henry  shifted  uncomfortably — he  seized  on  the  last 
of  her  words. 

"A  Nandi  ?    Didn't  know  you  ever  got  'em  I" 

"No!"  Her  voice  was  gentle.  "That  is  one  of 
the  disheartening  sides  of  our  work.  We  do  not  get 
the  Nandi,  the  Lumbwa,  or  the  Masai — the  light- 
skinned,  straight-limbed  aristocrats.  Africa's  dusky 
Samurai  I  We  attract  the  Kavirondo  and  the  Kikuyu. 
One  is  stupid  and  large — the  other  is  small  and  mean. 
One  has  depended  on  his  great  bulk  to  wrest  his  food 
from  the  earth — the  other  on  his  wily  cunning.  Can 
it  be  that  they  come  to  us,  not  for  God's  word — but 
for  food  and  clothing?" 

Her  eyes  were  on  Henry's  sneering  face.  She 
went  on  quickly. 

"Those  are  thoughts  it  does  not  do  to  dwell  upon. 
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The  slender  warriors  brandish  their  spears — walk  by 
us  proudly — know  us  not. 

"You  all  know,  I  expect,  that  the  Nandi  have  found 
it  good  through  the  centuries  to  place  their  unmarried 
maidens  and  their  unmarried  warriors  in  one 
communal  sleeping-hut?" 

She  answered  the  distaste  on  Henry's  face. 

"Who  knows?  They  may  be  right.  They  recog- 
nize as  natural  that  urge  within  us  all."  The  fire 
rested  warm  and  lovely  on  her  fine,  wise,  old  face. 
"But  they  have  not  gone  far  enough — who  have  gone 
beyond  us  all  so  far.  If  an  unfortunate  girl  is 
discovered  to  be  pregnant  as  a  result  of  this  authorized 
promiscuity — she  is  shunned  by  her  tribe,  her  child 
is  buried  at  birth — buried  horribly — alive,  in  the  dung 
heap  beside  her  father's  hut." 

"Oh  !"  Phoebe's  voice,  husky  with  horror.  "Little 
groping  babies — with  their  hands  moving  always!" 

In  the  darkness,  Paul's  hand  found  hers  for  a 
moment. 

"Like  new-born  kittens,"  he  said,  "pain  is  only 
contrast  to  the  experience  of  no  pain.  They  don't 
feel.    They  don't  know  what  pain  is!" 

"Tell  us  about  Chepmuike,  Mother,"  Fran  begged 
from  the  shadows. 

"The  instinct  which  led  Chepmuike's  mother  to 
try  to  save  her  child — an  instinct  defying  all  custom — 
and  custom,  as  you  know,  is,  with  the  Nandi,  stronger 
than  instinct — may  explain  Chepmuike  a  little — I  do 
not  know.  Her  great  eyes  rolling  in  her  pain — the 
woman  knew  that  she  must  die.  She  told  us  what 
the  child's  name  must  be,  and  she  closed  her  eyes. 
And  Chepmuike  grew  to  slender  girlhood.  We  loved 
her.  She  was  so  beautiful.  Beside  the  stupid,  loutish 
Kavirondo  children — she  was  like  a  delicate  Manchu 
maiden,  living  close-companioned  with  coolies.  Her 
eyes  .  .  .  imagine  the  eyes  of  a  sable  deer.     Her 
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limbs  .  .  .  imagine  the  slender  lines  of  a  Tanagra 
statuette  in  bronze.  Her  hands,  long,  slim,  and 
lovely.  Her  little  head  .  .  .  not  many  of  the  fine 
ladies  I  see  when  I  visit  my  superior  in  Nairobi  hold 
their  heads  as  proudly.  No  one  of  them,  I  think, 
would  dare  to  shave  her  head  as  this  girl  did,  and 
emerge  triumphant,  beautiful  still. 

"We  had  little  trouble  with  her.  She  liked  to  steal 
butter  and  lard,  not  to  eat,  but  to  rub  over  her  body 
until  it  shone.  We  taught  her  to  wash  with  soap  and 
water.  She  obeyed,  but  what  do  white,  dry-skinned 
nuns  know  of  the  fine  skin  of  the  Nandi,  which  must 
have  grease  if  it  is  not  to  blister  ?  She  washed  daily 
with  hot  water  and  soap,  and  then  stole  fat  or  grease 
with  which  to  cover  herself.  Who  taught  her 
that?  Not  we.  A  thousand  Nandi  women  down 
the  ages. 

"We  gave  her  her  mother's  ornaments  to  keep,  and 
she  never  wore  them  until  that  day  the  young  warrior 
came  to  stand  in  the  gateway. 

"He  wanted  to  buy  cigarettes.  Yes,  we  keep 
cigarettes  at  the  Mission  to  sell  to  the  natives.  We 
do  not  admit,  even  to  ourselves,  that,  if  we  did  not, 
many  of  the  Kavarondo  would  not  come. 

"He  lounged,  while  he  stood  erect,  as  only  a  Nandi 
can.  He  spat  when  he  saw  a  European,  as  every 
Nandi  does.  He  was  indifi^erent,  because  it  is 
impossible  for  a  gentleman  to  be  insolent  to  one 
whom  he  considers  his  social  inferior. 

"Chepmuike  was  at  my  side  for  a  moment.  Then 
she  was  gone,  and  when  she  returned,  a  Nandi  girl, 
wild  and  gentle,  as  old  as  Life  itself,  as  young  as  the 
upward  glance  of  her  great  liquid  eyes,  challenging 
and  shy,  stepped  forth  to  stand  and  stare  at  the  youth. 

"She  had  flung  off  her  Mission  smock.  An  apron 
of  leather  and  seeds  and  beads  covered  her  hips  and 
stomach.    Wire  necklets  circled  her  little  neck.    Steel 
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chains  hung  down  between  her  little  breasts.  Brace- 
lets of  iron  wire.     Anklets  of  the  same. 

"They  called  to  each  other,  that  youth  with  the 
hennaed  hair,  a  goatskin  flung  across  his  massive 
shoulders,  his  body  like  a  living  bronze — that  girl  with 
the  eyes  of  an  eager  deer — and  what  do  I,  a  white, 
dry-skinned  nun  know  of  what  they  said? 

"A  moment  we  stood  there,  the  three  of  us,  silent. 
Then  he  turned,  and  passed  with  swinging  stride 
down  the  dusty  road. 

"We  did  not  miss  Chepmuike  until  that  night. 
Then,  Chepmuike,  three  pounds  of  butter  (she  had 
bribed  the  dairy  boy  with  an  anklet  of  her  dead 
mother's),  a  carton  of  King  Stork  cigarettes,  a  Dietz 
lamp,  and  a  bottle  of  iodine,  were  not  to  be  found." 

Henry  laughed  heartily. 

"Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  So  much  for  Christian 
teaching,    they're   all   thieves!" 

"Shut  up!"  Paul  whispered,  savagely. 

"Listen  !"  The  little  nun's  voice  was  scornful  now. 
"No!  How  can  a  dark-skinned  child  steal  from  the 
white  who  throws  as  much  to  his  dog  every  day  as 
would  keep  a  whole  kraal  in  luxury  for  a  week  ? 
Within  their  own  tribe  they  never  steal  from  each 
other,  nor  do  they  waste  enough  food  to  save  their 
babies  from  starvation. 

"The  iodine  was  my  responsibility.  I  had  told  her 
about  it  one  day  when  she  had  cut  her  finger. 

"  'See,  Chepmuike  !'  I  said.  'This  is  White  Man's 
Magic.  This  will  cure  wounds.  They  will  not  go 
bad  if  you  put  this  on  ! ' 

"Chepmuike  ran  through  the  forest. 

"She  had  asked  and  received  news  of  the  young 
warrior.  All  knew  him  by  the  leopard  and  monkey 
tails  over  his  left  shoulder. 

"Only  the  man  who  is  acknowledged  particularly 
brave  by  his  whole  tribe  may  wear  them. 
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He  was  half  a  day's  march  ahead  of  her  in  the 
forest . 

"He  would  stop  in  some  hut  for  the  night.  If  she 
did  not  stop  she  would  perhaps  overtake  him. 

"I  ache  when  I  think  of  little  Chepmuike  running, 
running  through  that  dark  forest.  Little  Chepmuike, 
with  her  eyes  wild  and  wide ;  her  feet,  used  to  floors, 
cut  and  bleeding  ;  her  body,  used  to  clothes,  in  its  short 
skin  and  little  apron,  cold  and  scratched.  Chepmuike, 
answering  the  call  of  youth.  Chepmuike,  following 
her  destiny. 

"She  cut  her  foot  on  a  giant  thorn  bush,  and  at 
dawn  she  sat  down  to  wash  it.  If  she  had  stopped 
immediately  and  used  the  White  Man's  Magic,  it 
would  not  have  festered,  but  who  can  blame  her?  In 
that  forest,  great  black  trees  towered  over  her,  and 
looked  down  scornfully  at  her  little  light.  In 
that  forest  the  leopard  and  the  hyena  lurked.  In  that 
forest,  somewhere  ahead,  the  young  warrior  lay. 

"I  do  not  pretend  to  know  how  she  followed  him 
accurately  through  a  trackless  forest.  I  only  know 
that  she  did.    The  call  of  youth  is  strong,  they  say. 

"The  wound  in  her  foot  was  very  deep.  She 
shivered  and  bit  her  lip  as  she  drew  the  thorn  out. 
Silently,  she  clenched  her  teeth,  and  poured  the  iodine 
into  the  hole  it  left.  Because  she  must  get  well,  and 
find  her  warrior. 

"It  pleases  you,  my  son,  that  after  fourteen  years, 
all  we  had  taught  Chepmuike  was  to  say  'Thank  ee 
you  I'  to  wash  herself  with  soap  and  water,  and  then 
steal  grease  to  replace  the  oils  of  her  tender  skin,  and 
to  pour  iodine  into  her  wound.  If  we  could  have 
taught  her  what  'thank  ee  you'  really  meant,  now  ! 
If  we  could  have  taught  her  that  cleanliness  was 
health.  If  we  could  have  taught  her  that  we  really 
loved  her.  If  we,  somehow,  had  taught  her  that 
bravery  which  made  her  clench  her  teeth  and  not  cry 
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out  at  pain,  that  steadfastness  which  drove  her — a 
child,  frightened  and  alone — through  a  forest  no 
grown  white  person  would  have  dared  alone  by  night ! 
We  didn't.  She,  and  a  thousand  of  her  sisters  have 
had  that  bravery,  that  steadfastness,  for  a  thousand 
years. 

"We  did  teach  her  to  use  the  iodine,  though.  And 
who  shall  say  it  was  a  vain  fourteen  years  of  teaching  ? 

"She  could  not  walk  so  fast  now,  and  it  was  a  week 
later  when  she  came  to  the  young  warrior's  kraal. 
She  did  not  go  into  the  village.  She  met  him  coming 
out  of  it.  He  lay  on  a  bier,  carried  by  three  men. 
At  once  Chepmuike  knew  that  slender  form,  that 
haughty,  cheeky  face,  set  now,  and  expressionless, 
like  carven  grey-brown  wood. 

"She  darted  from  tree  to  tree,  following  the  proces- 
sion. The  men  carried  the  body  until  they  came  to 
a  clear  place  in  the  forest.  They  set  the  rude  bier 
down.  They  turned  the  warrior  on  his  right  side. 
They  put  his  head  upon  his  hand  bent  up  to  receive 
it.  They  straightened  his  long  legs.  They  removed 
his  anklet  and  his  ear  plugs,  the  leopard  and  the 
monkey's  tails  which  he  had  pinned  so  proudly  to 
the  skin,  the  only  garment  which  they  left  him.  Then 
they  threw  grass  and  leaves  upon  his  still  form,  each 
man  a  handful,  and  turned  back  to  the  village. 

"While  little  Chepmuike  stands  watching  him 
whom  she  had  followed  all  those  weary  nights,  while 
Chepmuike  creeps  forward  on  her  hands  and 
knees,  would  you  like  to  hear  how  the  Nandi  kills 
a  lion  ? 

"You  have  been  in  Kenya  only  a  few  months, 
perhaps  you  do  not  know?" 

She  turned  to  Eric  who  leant  forward — his  ills  for- 
gotten, on  the  other  side  of  the  fire — and  smiled 
deprecatingly. 

"Your  friends  will  tell  you  better  than  I." 
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"No,  Mother,  you  go  on!" 

"Big  game  hunters  do  not  talk  about  the  way 
the  Nandi  kills  a  lion  when  they  show  you  their 
trophies,  when  they  polish  and  clean  their  battery  of 
guns,  when  they  pay  off  their  trained,  white  hunters," 
said  the  nun. 

"I  will  tell  you  as  Chepmuike's  warrior  told  me, 
his  eyes  wistful,  his  heart  broken.  When  a  Nandi 
kills  a  lion,  he  goes  out  alone.  He  kneels  swiftly  in 
the  path  of  the  onrushing  beast,  his  skin  shield  held 
up  in  front  of  him.  He  fixes  his  spear  in  the  ground, 
and  he  waits  for  that  thundering,  great  cat  to  impale 
himself.  If,  as  he  falls,  the  lion  crushes  and  mauls 
the  man,  the  plan  has  miscarried,  and  the  man  dies. 
But,  only  one  man,  one  lion. 

"With  leopard  it  is  different,  I  believe.  Then  there 
is  a  sporting  chance.  Twelve  men  go  out  to  get  a 
leopard,  the  fiercest  of  all  the  cats,  and  nearly  always 
eleven  come  back.  You  see,  it  is  reckoned  that  the 
leopard  will  spring  on  one  man  of  the  twelve.  Then 
the  other  eleven  rush  in  to  spear  the  busy,  clawing, 
snarling  beast. 

"Chepmuike's  warrior's  lion  had  mauled  him. 
According  to  custom,  near  death,  he  was  left  for  the 
hyenas  to  devour. 

"It  was  dusk  when  Chepmuike  arrived  on  her  little 
scratched  stomach  beside  that  quiet  figure.  She  felt 
his  hand.  It  was  cold.  Then  she  began  to  run  to 
and  fro  on  her  little  sore  feet,  collecting  sticks.  Then 
she  began  to  rub  two  pieces  of  wood  together  between 
her  bleeding  hands.  Who  told  her  that  she  must  light 
fires  to  ward  off  beasts?  Not  we  of  the  Mission  I  A 
thousand  Nandi  women  down  the  ages. 

"She  built  six  fires.  All  night  within  their  circle 
she  crouched,  watching  those  other  twin  lights  that 
apf)eared  from  time  to  time  beyond  it. 

"She  searched  that  lovely  quiet  body,  and  on  the 
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shoulders  and  the  back  she  found  the  ugly,  jagged 
wounds.  She  poured  the  White  Man's  Magic  into 
those  great  cuts,  and  she,  who  had  not  flinched  when 
the  burning  pain  shot  through  her  own  leg,  cried 
'Aie!  Aie!'  as  she  poured  it  into  the  warrior's 
wounds. 

"All  night  she  piled  on  wood,  making  little  darts 
into  the  underbrush  to  get  more  and  more.  All  night 
the  hyenas  padded  through  the  forest.  The  leopard 
slunk  through  the  underbrush. 

"At  dawn,  she  knew  that  she  must  fetch  water. 
She  washed  his  dry  lips.  She  held  up  his  lolling 
head,  and  made  him  drink.  And  still  he  lay  like 
death.  Still  she  had  no  food.  I  don't  know  how  she 
lived  those  days.  I  don't  pretend  to  explain.  I  only 
know  that  it  is  true. 

"She  took  off  her  little  apron,  and  her  goatskin, 
as  the  sun  rode  high,  and  fashioned  a  canopy  over  the 
young  warrior's  head.  Then  she  poured  the  last  of 
the  White  Man's  Magic  into  his  wounds,  and  lay 
down  beside  him  for  a  moment's  sleep. 

"On  the  second  day,  came  men  of  the  tribe.  They 
stood  far  off,  and  cried  out  in  wonder  at  the  sight  of 
her. 

"  'There  is  a  devil  with  the  body  !'  they  cried,  'The 
hyena  is  afraid  !'  and  they  turned  and  left  her. 

"I  like  to  think  that  on  the  fourth  day,  the  young 
warrior  opened  his  eyes,  and  sneezed,  and  that  the 
first  thing  he  heard  was,  'Ko  weit  in  Isis!'  which 
means  'God  be  good  to  thee  I'  that  his  weak  voice 
replied,  'Iweit!'    'He  is  good!' 

"But  we  did  not  teach  Chepmuike  that  at  the 
Mission.  The  Nandi  have  said  it  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  they  do  not  mean  our  God.  Funny,  is  it  not? 
Still !     We  did  teach  her  to  use  that  iodine  ! 

"On  the  sixth  day  the  young  warrior  stood  erect, 
and  he  and  Chepmuike,   a  tiny,    great-eyed,   weak 
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Chepmuike,  who  staggered  behind  him,  went  to  his 
village. 

"Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  Strange  in  our 
eyes.  The  men  who  had  laid  him  down  in  that  clear- 
ing of  the  forest,  his  nearest  kin,  ran  from  him, 
spitting  as  they  ran. 

"The  women  who  had  wailed  his  death,  covered 
their  faces  and  drew  their  children  under  the  long 
skins  they  wore,  that  his  evil  eye  might  not  light 
upon  them. 

"The  young  warrior  walked  slowly  to  his  hut,  and 
found  it  bare. 

"From  Chepmuike,  as  from  him,  their  most  daring 
young  Moran — the  feted  and  the  lately  mourned — 
every  Nandi  turned  his  head. 

'  'He  is  returned  from  the  dead  !  Who  is  this  evil 
spirit  who  walks  by  his  side,  this  familiar  of  the 
devils?' 

"Outcasts  from  his  tribe,  from  every  other  tribe, 
they  wandered. 

"None  to  offer  them  shelter.  None  to  give  them 
snuff.  Cattleless,  homeless,  nameless,  they  ranged 
the  forest,  killing  their  food,  sleeping  on  the  ground. 
None  to  bury  the  young  warrior  next  time.  None 
to  mourn  him,  save  little  Chepmuike,  the  child  of 
a  dishonoured  woman,  the  child  who  should  have  been 
buried  in  the  dung-heap,  alive,  at  birth. 

"And  he  turned  upon  her  and  reviled  her  now  and 
then. 

"  'Why  ?  Why  did  you  bring  me  back  from  death  ? 
Why  did  you  rob  the  honourable  hyena,  the  sacred 
beast  ?    I  am  accursed  because  of  you  ! ' 

"For  no  Nandi  may  commit  suicide. 

"And  little  Chepmuike  made  no  answer.  She 
carried  his  cooking  pots  .  .  .  she  lay  beside  him  at 
night.  And  he  reviled  her.  For  no  Nandi  may  marry 
the  child  of  a  chesorpuchot  (an  unmarried  mother).  No 
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Nandi  elder  would  marry  them,  anyway  !    Outcasts  1" 

"Poor  little  Chepmuike  !"  Phoebe  closed  smarting 
eyes.     "What  will  happen  to  them  ?" 

The  nun's  voice  took  on  new  strength. 

"They  are  sleeping  at  the  Mission  at  this  moment. 
He  works  as  garden  boy." 

"And  other  Nandi  pass  by  the  Mission  gates, 
spitting  as  they  go!"   Paul  spoke  softly. 

"But  he  has  come  to  God  !" 

"Or  to  food  and  shelter  1"  Bill  murmured. 

"Some  day  he  will  believe  I" 

"He  will  never  forget  his  forest  tracks,  the  tribal 
hunts.     His  heart  will  never  be  mended,"  said  Bill. 

"We  have  saved  his  soul  1" 

"And  Chepmuike?"  Phoebe  asked. 

"Her  name  is  Martha  now.  We  married  them  and 
gave  them  Christian  names.  His  is  Samuel.  It  used 
to  be  Arap  Givoi."  There  was  a  defiant  note  in  her 
voice. 

"Arap  Givoi!"  Paul  repeated.  "Son  of  the  Lion 
Killer." 

"I  liked  'Chepmuike'  better."     Fran  was  sad. 

The  nun's  voice  answered  her  gently.  "I  too  ! 
Something  has  gone  from  them  both.  I  don't  know 
what.  Always  I  pray  for  more  faith,  not  more  light. 
Only  so  can  we  carry  on  our  work." 

Paul  knelt  before  her. 

"Little  Mother,  before  we  go  to  bed,"  he  said 
lightly,  "give  us  your  blessing!"  and  only  Phoebe, 
who  felt  his  hand  reach  out  to  hers  and  grip  it  under 
the  folds  of  the  nun's  robe,  knew  that  he  did  not 
use  the  plural  slangily.  "In  a  few  weeks,  I,  too, 
may  come  to  a  path  that  leads  nowhere.  I  might  hunt 
then  for  the  one  to  your  Mission.  Perhaps  you'd  lend 
me  Samuel.  Perhaps  he'd  take  me  into  the  forest 
with  him,  and  teach  me  a  little  of  its  secrets.  Perhaps 
for  a  week  or  two  together  we  could  both  forget  that 
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we  were  .  .  .  pretending,  forget  that  home-fires,  and 
happiness,  were  not  for  us.  We  might  believe  for 
just  a  Httle  that  that  leopard  we  were  tracking — his 
skin — we'd  take  it  back  soon  to  our  woman,  tell  her 
to  soften  him  for  clothes,  or  a  rug  I 

"We'd  imagine  ourselves  telling  her  how  we  got 
him,  old  spots  !  We'd  think  that  we  would  take  back 
that  buck  meat,  heavy  on  our  shoulders,  and  throw 
if  down  before  her,  bade  her  cook  it  for  us."  He 
dropped  his  voice  very  low,  so  that  only  Phoebe, 
holding  his  hot  hand,  heard  his  last  words:  "Bless 
me,  against  that  empty  farcing.  Mother!" 

The  old  nun  moved  a  hand  above  his  bent  head. 

"Come,  if  you  need  us,  son!"  she  whispered. 

Phoebe  moved  quickly  out  of  the  circle  of  lights. 

"And  now  we  play  'God  Save  The  King  !'  "  Bill 
muttered.  "Get  up,  Fran  dear,  and  find  your  wrap. 
Wipe  your  eyes,  dear,  the  lights  are  coming  up  1" 

Henry's  green  eyes  rested  suspiciously  on  each  face 
in  turn. 

With  an  effort  he  brought  out  a  loud  "Ha  1  Ha  1 
Hal" 


CHAPTER    EIGHTEEN 

PHOEBE  wakened  to  the  sound  of  the  little  water- 
fall. 

Kenya  was  putting  on  her  robes  of  crimson,  of 
yellow,  of  green,  of  loveliest  opal.  Like  a  capricious 
woman  she  tries  each  misty  chiffon  for  a  moment  only, 
and  in  each  succeeding  moment  she  is  more  beautiful 
than  all  man's  dreams.  Against  that  glory,  the  white 
figure  of  the  nun  knelt,  praying. 

To  Phoebe — troubled  by  the  beauty  about  her, 
worried  and  torn  by  her  doubts,  longing  for  her 
children — this  woman,  detached,  remote  and  serene, 
was  the  symbol  of  all  peace. 

"That's  the  way  to  get  through  life,"  she  thought. 
"Attach  yourself  to  a  great  impersonal  force  like  the 
Church.     Lose  your  identity." 

The  nun  stood  up. 

"Mother!"  Phoebe  called  softly,  "let  me  walk  a 
little  way  with  you  !" 

The  nun  smiled,  and  stood  waiting,  quiet,  her  eyes 
on  the  deep  pool. 

Phoebe  dressed  quickly,  and  followed  her  through 
the  camp  to  where  the  mule  was  tethered. 

The  nun  patted  him  softly. 

"Look  how  lovely  he  is,  the  humble  Rosinante ! 
All  decked  in  diamonds  !  But  he  would  tell  you  he 
was  merely  damp  and  cold." 

"And  you,  Mother?"  Phoebe  asked  her,  as  they 
walked  through  the  swishing  wet  grass.  "To  me, 
you  are  the  model  of  all  peace  and  content,  and  warm 
serenity.  Would  you  tell  me  that  a  cold  wind  blows 
through  the  quiet  places  of  your  life,  or  do  His  altars 
warm  you  always?     Perhaps  we  shall  never  meet 

igo 
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again.  Now,  it  is  neither  day  nor  night.  It  is  the 
No  Time  between  worlds.  Tell  me  truly,  for  I  must 
know,  which  is  best — my  life,  where  daily  I  forge 
more  chains  to  hold  me,  to  rub  me  sore  where  they 
bind  me  too  tight,  or  yours,  unfettered,  on  a  straight 
path  in  that  blinding  light?" 

The  nun  walked  silent  for  a  moment,  then  : 

"When  you  strain  against  a  chain  or  rope,  before  it 
breaks,  it  buries  itself  deep  in  the  soft  flesh,  it  scores 
the  heart.  When  it  snaps  at  last,  its  two  frayed  ends 
whip  back  and  sting  those  behind  you  who  would 
hold  you  by  it.  Always  the  scar  remains  across  your 
heart.  Always  the  crack  of  the  stinging  ropes  in  dear 
faces  sounds  in  your  ears.  There  is  no  real  serenity  in 
life.     There  is  only  endeavour,  and  hope." 

"W^ould  you  break  those  ropes  again,  knowing 
what  you  know  now?" 

"That  is  a  question  I  do  not  ask  myself,"  said  the 
nun  harshly. 

"Oh,  Mother,  don't  be  angry  with  me  I"  Phoebe 
begged  her  humbly,  "I  am  at  sea.  Help  me  I  You 
sacrificed  what  you  loved  for  an  ideal.  Should  I 
sacrifice  what  I  love  for  an  idea  ?  If  your  life  of 
service  to  God  and  to  humanity  has  not  proved  worth 
the  wrench,  will  mine  of  convention  and  propriety?" 

"Child  I  Child  !"  said  the  nun.  "I  can  only  tell 
you  that  the  cloister  floors  are  very  cold.  .  .  .  That 
the  Light  at  His  altar  is  very  lovely,  and  bright." 

Phoebe  nodded. 

"I  know!  Henry  boring,  and  life  humdrum,  but 
the  secure,  happy  warmth  of  the  home.  And  Paul  ? 
What  about  him?" 

"I  will  not  advise  you,"  said  the  little  nun  fiercely. 
"You  have  no  right  to  ask  me  !  This  is  the  No  Time 
between  worlds.     I  am  not  a  nun.    I  am  a  woman." 

Phoebe  pointed  to  the  sky.  The  trees  were  dark 
and  lacy  against  clear  blue.     Mount  Kenya  held  his 
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diamond  crown  proudly  high  out  of  his  white,  cloudy 
cloak.  The  sunlight  lay  slanting-yellow  on  the 
veldt. 

"Too  late  !"  she  said.  "It  is  day  now.  But  I  think 
I  know  what  you  would  have  told  me,  if  we  could  have 
stayed  enchanted  for  a  moment  longer." 

"No!"  said  the  nun,  "you  do  not.  For  I  do  not 
know  myself  I  You  must  go  back  now,  child.  Good- 
bye!" 

Phoebe  stayed  to  watch  her  out  of  sight.  She  was 
sure  that  the  little  nun  would  like  to  wave  often.  She 
did,  turning  gaily  in  her  saddle,  her  tiny  hand  a 
fluttering  signal  every  few  yards. 

"A  little  flag  for  help?"  Phoebe  wondered.  "For 
herself,  or  for  me?" 

At  last,  the  road  dipped  down  between  two  great 
flowering  bushes,  and  she  was  gone. 

Henry  was  at  his  rollicking  best  on  safari.  His 
jokes  were  unceasing.  It  was  churlish  not  to  laugh 
at  them,  but  it  was  dangerous  to  do  so,  as  he  worked 
on  his  own  principle  that  there  cannot  be  too  much 
of  a  good  thing. 

Never  subtle,  he  missed  nothing  of  heartiness  in  the 
laughter  of  Bill  and  Paul.  Such  as  it  was,  they  gave 
it  to  him  unstintingly. 

"If  he  tells  me  again  that  Africa  will  provide,  I 
shall  kick  him.  There  are  limits  !"  said  Bill,  as  they 
fished  a  pool  together. 

Paul  cast  a  fly,  and  watched  it  hopefully  for  a 
moment  before  he  replied. 

"And  yet,  there's  something  pitiful  in  the  way  he 
drinks  up  applause.  I  like  him  better  like  this  than 
when  he's  being  the  efficient  'plain  farmer,'  and  a 
prig.  Damn  it,  the  fellow's  trying,  and  the  more  he 
tries,  the  more  of  a  skunk  he  makes  me  feel  1" 

"But  you  can't  condemn  Phoebe  to  that  for  the 
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rest  of  her  life  !  Good  God,  man  !  You've  a  duty 
to  perform.    The  fellow's  awful." 

"I  know  I  But  I  wish  he  wouldn't  try  to  be  nice. 
If  only  someone  didn't  always  have  to  be  hurt  I" 

"Damn  it,  who  said  there  were  fish  in  this  river? 
You'll  be  hurt  if  he  isn't." 

"Mm  !"  Paul  swore  softly  as  the  gut  broke  at  his 
efforts  to  put  on  a  fresh  fly.  "Well,  that  doesn't 
seem  very  important." 

"Don't  you  believe  it !  I'm  going  to  try  over  here. 
There  ought  to  be  one  under  that  rock.  That  fellow 
will  marry  again  in  a  year  !  He  won't  stay  'hurt.' 
And  you  and  Phoebe  will  for  the  rest  of  your  days. 
As  a  matter  of  cold  fact  he'll  enjoy  it.  He'll  dramatize 
himself.    Are  you  fishing  up  or  down?" 

"Either  is  bad.  Up  you  get  the  Boy  Scout.  Down 
you  meet  the  chemist's  shop." 

"Me  for  down  then  I  I'll  tell  Eric  he's  looking  pale 
and  I'll  have  the  whole  stretch  to  myself.  Be  careful 
that  Don  Henrico  doesn't  push  you  into  a  deep  pool. 
He  may  be  feeling  Spanish  to-day." 

But  it  was  Phoebe  whom  he  met  pushing  her  way 
through  the  spicy  underbrush.  Phoebe,  slender,  and 
sun-mottled  under  the  great  olive  trees  that  grew  along 
the  bank. 

"Oh,  Phoebe  sweet!"  he  said,  and  stood  still, 
barring  her  path,  close  to  her,  "my  funny  darling  I 
You  do  look  so  sweet  out  of  doors  like  this !  Have 
you  caught  a  fish?" 

Phoebe  was  severe. 

"Paul !  You  promised  that  we'd  give  Henry  every 
chance  these  weeks.  Then  you  mustn't  make  love  to 
me. 

"Who's  making  love  to  you  ?  Can't  Henry  tell  you 
you're  his  'funny  darling,'  and  that  you  look  sweet? 
What's  to  stop  him  ?  He  has  just  as  much  chance  as 
I  have.     Bill  can  too,  for  all  of  me.     Eric  can  lend 
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you  an  aspirin  or  whatever  goes  with  him,  as  his 
supreme  gesture,  whenever  he  likes.  When  I  make 
love  to  you,  young  woman,  you'll  know  all  about  it." 
He  spoke  softly  against  the  brim  of  her  hat.  "I'll  do  it 
with  my  lips,  and  my  arms,  and  my  hands,  and  all 
there  is  of  me  1  I  won't  stand  and  pass  the  time  of  day 
with  you,  as  I  would,  being  polite,  with  any  woman 
I  met  beside  a  trout  pool,  and  don't  you  forget  it  I 
There  are  treats  in  store  for  you  if  you  grab  me  before 
it's  too  late.    Come  on,  I'll  ghillie  for  you  1" 

"Paul!"  she  sighed,  "can't  you  see  that  by  just 
talking  you  have  an  advantage  over  him  ?  Can't  you 
see  that  I  love  that  too?  Can't  you  be  boring  too,  to 
make  it  fair?" 

They  stood  and  laughed  at  each  other,  and  loved 
each  other  more  than  ever  for  that  laughter. 

"You  seel"  said  Paul,  "we're  light  minded,  you 
and  1 1  I  say,  Phoebe.  Do  you  sleep  well  these 
nights?" 

"Like  a  log  I" 

"Thank  God  I  So  do  1 1  and  I've  been  feeling  so 
guilty  about  it.  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  lie  awake, 
worrying  and  longing  for  you,  or  something.  We 
should,  you  know,  by  all  the  formulas !  There's 
never  a  moment  that  I'm  not  conscious  of  you. 
There's  nothing  lovely  that  isn't  twice  as  beautiful 
because  you're  in  the  world,  because  you  see  it  too. 
But   I'm  damned  if  I   can  get  tragic  about  you!" 

"I  know  !  Awful  I"  Phoebe  opened  wide  eyes  at 
him.  "Perhaps  it  is  that  Fate  did  not  intend  us  for 
each  other  I" 

"Yes,  and  perhaps  it's  that  she  did,  and  we're  at 
peace."  His  face  was  solemn.  "Come  on,  you  poon  I 
We've  got  to  produce  lunch." 


CHAPTER    NINETEEN 

"T'VON'T  send  back  my  undies  and  nighty,"  Fran 
^   had  told  the  nun.    "We'll  come  and  get  them 
one  day  and  bring  you  a  fish." 

Two  days  later,  she  and  Bill  set  off  at  dawn  with 
the  catch  of  the  night  before  in  their  creels. 

"Come  too!"  Fran  invited  Phoebe.  "We'll  get 
there  in  time  for  breakfast,  and  we'll  borrow 
Rosinante  and  his  brother,  if  he  has  one,  to  come 
back  on  in  the  heat.     It  will  be  fun  I" 

Phoebe  refused. 

"There  probably  won't  be  a  brother,  and  we'd 
quarrel  all  the  way  back  as  to  who  was  to  walk,  and 
it  would  be  hot,  and  ..." 

Fran  tried  to  set  her  terai  at  a  rakish  angle. 

"Gosh,  what  fun  it  would  be  if  you  didn't  have 
to  wear  a  hat  always  out  here.  By  the  time  we  start 
back  I'll  need  a  double  hat,  and  it's  more  trouble  to 
carry  it  than  to  put  it  on,  but  I  do  love  to  go  bare- 
headed once  in  a  while.  We  could  take  a  car,"  she 
finished  doubtfully. 

"Nope  I"  Bill  stuck  his  head  under  the  awning  and 
followed  it  with  the  rest  of  himself  on  all  fours.  He 
removed  his  wife's  hat  and  fitted  it  over  his  own.  "I'll 
tote  your  lid  for  you,  bo,  but  it  will  do  you  good  to 
walk.  You're  developing  the  middle-aged  spread. 
Phoebe  may  come,"  he  agreed  kindly,  "if  she  walks 
ten  paces  in  the  rear,  and  brings  someone  else  to  talk 
to  her.  But  we  haven't  walked  out  together  since  we 
walked  out  together,  and  I  don't  really  want  her." 

"For  that  I'll  come!"  said  Phoebe.  "But  as  a 
matter  of  cold,  hard  fact,  I  don't  want  to,  so  go 
along!" 
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They  walked  away  from  the  camp,  hand  in  hand, 
their  arms  swinging. 

Phoebe  stood  watching  them  until  they  were  out  of 
sight.  She  turned  to  find  Paul  beside  her,  his  eyes 
dark  and  sad. 

Phoebe  smiled  at  him  through  swift  tears. 

"They're  a  good  pair  of  kids,"  said  Paul  softly. 

"We  could  never  be  so  light-hearted,  Paul," 
Phoebe  told  him.  "We'd  always  have  regrets.  They 
haven't  any.     There's  nothing  to  worry  them." 

"There  are  two  reasons  for  holding  on  to  another 
bloke's  hand,"  said  Paul.  "One  is  because  you  love 
him,  and  you're  happier  that  way.  The  other  is  to 
reassure  yourself  and  him.  Either  will  do  me.  Go 
away,  Phoebe,  or  I'll  kiss  you." 

He  went  away  himself.  She  heard  him  walking 
swiftly  through  the  underbrush,  and,  in  a  moment, 
the  singing  of  his  reel  as  he  began  to  fish. 

Bill  and  Fran  matched  birds.  Only  a  new  variety 
counted. 

"Six!"  Fran  cried.  "Over  there  on  that  thorn 
tree.  Low  down,  second  branch  from  the  bottom  on 
the  left  side.  A  blue  and  orange  one.  See !  He's 
fanning  out  his  tail  now." 

"No  good,"  said  Bill.  "She  is  the  female  of  the 
chap  I  saw  on  a  laletchua  bush  back  there,  the  one 
with  the  two  very  long  orange  tail  feathers.  She  is 
merely  a  wife,  with  no  individuality  of  her  own,  and 
as  such  may  not  be  counted  as  a  real  bird." 

"Bah  !  That's  because  I  spied  six,  and  you've  only 
got  four.  Look  !  Six!  Tiny  !  Just  moving  on  that 
branch.    You  can  just  see  it!" 

"Locust,"  said  Bill. 

"Let's  do  flowers,  too,  if  your  brain  will  rise  to 
keeping  two  accounts  at  once." 

"We'll  pick  flowers,"  Bill  decided,  "then  the  strain 
won't  be  too  great  for  you.    Only  one  of  each  kind, 
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and  see  who  has  the  biggest  bunch  when  we  get  to 
the  Mission." 

"Wild  flowers  always  fade,"  Fran  objected,  "but 
we'll  try.  I've  never  picked  them  so  early  before. 
They  may  be  all  right." 

"You  can't  let  go  hands  to  do  it,"  Bill  ruled.  "The 
one  who  sees  a  new  flower  first  says  so.  Then  his 
Siamese  twin  has  to  come  with  him  to  get  it.  It'll 
take  us  till  to-morrow  night  to  get  there !  The  sort 
of  walk  a  dog  goes  on  !" 

"I  suppose  you  pick  flowers  with  one  hand,  hold 
the  bunch  in  the  other,  and  hold  hands  with  the 
third!" 

"All  right,  two  hands  for  flowers,  but  I'm  feeling 
kindly  towards  you  this  morning."  Bill  took  her  in 
his  arms,  and  kissed  her.  His  arms  tightened  as  she 
pressed  up  to  him.  "You're  all  dewy  and  sweet, 
Fran,"  he  whispered.  "God  ;  I  love  you  !  It's  worse 
than  it  was  two  years  ago  ;  that's  the  silly  thing  about 
it!" 

Fran  shut  her  eyes. 

"I  know!"  she  breathed,  "me  too!  Bill,  I  love 
this  party  and  all  that,  but  I'm  simply  longing  to 
get  back.  Isn't  it  awful?  I  want  to  be  back,  just 
the  two  of  us.  I  want  to  see  whether  that  anemone 
at  the  end  of  the  guest  hut  has  flowered,  it  was  just 
going  to,  and  what  colour  it  is.  We  must  be  settling 
down.     At  our  age!     It's  foul!" 

"It  is!"  He  held  her  against  him,  and  kissed  her 
throat,  her  cheeks  and  her  closed  eyes.  "It's  all  of 
Life!"  He  kissed  her  parted  lips  then,  long  and 
deeply. 

They  walked  on,  close  together,  their  hands  clasped 
again. 

Bill  spoke  once  before  they  reached  the  Mission 
school. 

"Look  I" 
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"I  know  !     Did  you  ever  see  such  a  blue?" 

The  little  nun  rose  from  her  knees  by  the  open 
window  of  her  round  hut  of  whitewashed  mud. 

She  watched  them  as  they  came  up  the  path,  her 
eyes  hungry  on  their  springing  young  bodies,  on  their 
clasped  hands,  on  their  faces  with  the  morning  light 
in  them,  on  their  dew-wet,  happy  eyes.  She  paused 
for  a  moment  in  the  shadow  of  the  curtained  doorway. 

"Oh,  Mother  I  Let  me  nurse  these  dark  children  of 
yours  humbly  and  happily  I  Let  my  work  for  them 
suffice!" 

"Am  I  allowed?"  Bill  asked  her.  "If  not,  give 
me  a  bone  and  I'll  go  and  gnaw  it  at  the  gate  until 
Fran  is  ready  to  come  home." 

The  nun  laughed. 

"Come  in  !  There  is  only  one  other  nun  here. 
Since  the  War  funds  have  been  low,  and  we  are  just 
the  two  of  us.  We  teach  as  many  of  the  little  boys 
as  they  will  bring  us  until  they  are  five  (when  they 
have  to  go  out  to  herd  goats  and  cattle,  poor  mites  !), 
and  we  keep  the  girls  until  they  marry.  You'll  find 
our  methods  primitive,  but  I  think  they  answer." 

She  led  them  into  the  main  building,  a  low  mud 
and  wattle  house  with  a  huge  thatched  roof. 

"You  won't  write  to  the  papers  about  it,  will  you  ?" 
she  twinkled  at  them,  and  at  their  surprise  :  "Once 
a  Methodist  missionary  came  here  on  her  way  to 
Uganda.  It  irked  her  sore  to  have  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  Unholy  Roman,  but  this  was  worse 
than  anything  she  had  feared  or  hoped.  She  made 
a  lot  of  trouble  for  me.  She  almost  had  my  room 
taken  away  from  me,  so  eloquent  was  she  !  She  said 
we  lived  a  life  of  luxury  and  sin.  One  of  the  people 
to  whom  all  beauty  must  be  translated  in  terms  of 
ugliness.  Come  and  sit  by  this  window.  The  view 
is  divine,  even  if  its  frame  is  worldly,  actually  heathen, 
if  we  must  split  hairs." 
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The  room  was  the  most  beautiful  they  had  either  of 
them  seen. 

Its  walls,  washed  the  colour  of  sun-drenched  wheat, 
were  hung  with  pictures  in  carved  gilt  frames.  On  the 
floor,  silk  rugs  lay  like  flowers  on  a  still,  dark  lake. 
Mount  Kenya,  the  golden  sunlight  just  touching  his 
topmost  peaks,  was  still  all  but  cloud-wreathed.  He 
was  framed  for  them  in  watered  green  silk,  heavy  and 
old,  soft  and  lovely. 

"We'll  have  our  coffee  by  the  window,"  the  nun 
told  them.  "We  grow  our  own  coffee,  which  is  fun, 
and  Sister  Desir^e  bakes  the  brioches.  They  aren't 
as  nice  as  the  French  ones,  but  you  can't  quite  man- 
age it  with  the  local  flour.  We've  tried  all  sorts  of 
ways." 

A  native  girl  in  a  white  smock  laid  a  tray  before 
the  nun.  The  tray  was  of  Sheffield  plate,  the  silver 
and  the  china  on  it  were  priceless  and  exquisite. 

Bill  could  contain  himself  no  longer. 

"Mother  !  May  I  go  and  look  at  that  flower  plaque 
close  to  ?    I've  got  to  !" 

The  nun  waited  until  he  sat  down  again,  sheer 
wonder  in  his  eyes. 

"It  must  be  !"  he  marvelled. 

"It  is!  It's  a  Grinling  Gibbons.  Have  you  seen 
the  cravat  he  carved  for  someone  once?  The  man 
wore  it  as  a  bet,  and  no  one  realized  that  it  was  not 
lace.  I  think  it  is  in  the  Albert  Museum  now,  but  I'm 
not  sure.  I  didn't  bother  to  explain  all  this  to  that 
good  woman,  the  missionary.  She  couldn't  have 
understood.  But  you  will.  I  think  I  told  you  that 
night  at  the  camp  that  I  was  prepared  by  a  very  wise 
old  man.  Most  of  all  he  was  wise  because  he  was  no 
fanatic.  Wisdom  is  never  to  be  found  in  extremes. 
Have  more  of  the  coffee,  Mr.  Williams,  and  you,  too, 
child?  It  is  good,  isn't  it?  *As  hot  as  .  .  .'  You 
finish  it  for  me,  Mr.  Williams  !   But  they  should  have 
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added,  'and  freshly  ground.'  It  is  good  to  talk  with 
English  people  again  !  Sister  Desir^ie  is  French,  and 
so  is  my  English  these  days.  I  find  myself  saying 
things  all  back  to  front.  I  shall  talk  too  much,  but 
you  are  kind  children,  anyway  you  are  at  my  mercy. 
You  have  no  choice  but  to  listen.  The  Ancient 
Missioner,  not  Mariner  !  But  to  explain  all  these 
things,  so  incongruous  in  a  little  outlying  Mission 
school.  Because  we  mustn't  be  too  scornful  of  the 
missionary.  Even  you,  who  were  not  brought  up  in 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  who  have  imagination,  and  were 
taught  that  it  was  a  sin  not  to  use  it,  probably 
associate  the  idea  of  a  life  of  service  to  God  with  ugli- 
ness and  utility,  not  enough  baths,  coarse  food,  hard 
benches,  calico  smocks  for  the  natives,  grey  flannel 
petticoats  for  the  poor.  I  did,  and  I  fled  to  it  for  that 
very  reason,  not  because  I  wanted  to  help  others, 
which  is  the  only  right  reason  for  saying  you  want 
to  help  God,  but  because  I  wanted  to  heal  myself. 
The  ice  pack  to  the  fever  patient.  Ugliness  to  heal 
the  gaping  wound  when  all  Beauty  was  wrenched  out 
of  life. 

"Like  many  another  whose  personal  happiness 
seemed  to  be  at  an  end,  after  the  War  I  was  a  fanatic. 
I  decided  that  I  must  forgo  the  world,  and  all  things 
of  the  world,  all  of  beauty,  and  of  pleasure,  and  for- 
get. I  was,  with  the  others,  in  danger  of  becoming 
that  most  useless  thing,  an  exaltee,  an  aesthete.  But 
the  old  father  refused  to  let  us,  who  were  flinching 
from  the  blows  the  world  had  given  us,  enter  the 
Church,  only  that  we  might  hide,  crawl  into  our  cells 
and  lick  our  wounds  in  peace.  He  taught  us  to  see 
the  beauty  in  the  world  again,  the  beauty  of  man-made 
things. 

"  'How  can  there  be  sin  in  loving  the  things  that 
man  has  created  if  he  has  wrought  truly  and  with 
love  ?    When  a  man  paints  a  deathless  picture,  surely 
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God  guides  his  hand  ?'  he  said  to  us  when  we  were 
proud  of  our  bare  cells.  'When  He  taught  men  how 
to  weave  soft  silks,  and  dye  them  the  colours  of  His 
flowers  and  His  trees,  was  He  then  sinful  ?'  He 
scoffed  at  us  when  we  gloried  in  our  rough  habits,  and 
our  coarse  chemises.  'Beauty  cannot  be  evil.  It  rests 
the  soul,  and  the  soul  at  rest  and  beauty  bathed  can 
pity  sin,  can  face  ugliness  inarmed.' 

"He  is  the  head  of  our  Order,  that  wise  old  man, 
and  when  in  the  course  of  time  these  things  should 
have  been  mine,  he  let  me  bring  them  here  to  lend 
them  to  God.  We  have  no  church  here,  only  this 
room,  and  here  we  hold  our  services,  just  prayer, 
morning  and  evening,  and  some  talk.  Everything 
here  is  of  the  best  that  man  has  produced  of  its  kind. 
Sheraton,  and  Chippendale  and  Heppelwhite  made 
those  tables  and  cupboards.  The  little  madonna  in 
her  niche  Leonardo  painted.  The  candlesticks  Paul 
Lamerie  designed  and  fashioned.  Some  Chinese 
craftsman,  with  the  worship  of  beauty  and  the  pride 
of  good  workmanship  in  his  heart,  wove  those  curtains 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  The  flower  plaques  you  liked, 
Grinling  Gibbons  bent  over  with  a  loving  chisel." 
She  picked  up  a  marvellously  wrought  silver  bowl 
from  the  table  below  the  madonna.  "Look  I 
Benevenuto  Cellini.  The  loveliness  of  it!  All  used 
for  God.  They  would  like  it,  all  those  artists  in  wood, 
in  silk,  in  oils  and  metals,  don't  you  think?  Even 
the  old  heathen  Chinee,  and  that  rascal  Benevenuto  ! 
Can  you  think  that  living  in  this  beauty  can  make  our 
lives  less  worthy?"  She  laughed  and  stood  up. 
"Fiddlesticks!  Of  course  it  can't.  I  revive  myself 
in  it  morning  and  evening.  Come  and  see  the  babies. 
We  have  quite  a  crop  of  them.  It  is  spring  in  our 
nursery  now." 

Fran  lingered  at  the  doorway.    "You've  kept  it  all 
so  lovely.     How  have  you  managed  to  teach  them 
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not  to  break  the  china  and  glass  and  scratch  the 
furniture?" 

"Ah  I  There  comes  th^  service!  We  wash  all 
china  and  glass  ourselves,  and  Desir^e  and  I  do  all 
the  cleaning  of  this  room.  We  think  of  it  as  our 
chapel.  And  we  love  everything  in  it.  I'm  ashamed 
to  say  I  can't  bring  myself  to  let  them  kneel  on  the 
rugs.  I  roll  them  up  twice  a  day,  and  make  them 
kneel  on  the  bare  floor.  But  I  punish  myself  by 
kneeling  on  it  as  well,  and  there  is  a  prayer  rug,  a 
thousand  years  old  at  least  in  loveliness.  It  is  as  soft 
as  a  baby's  white  skin,  and  I  long  to  use  it.  Some 
day  I'm  going  to  let  the  girls  have  the  other  rugs 
and  kneel  on  that  one  myself.  Just  once,  and  pray 
for  something  very  special  that  we  all  want  very 
much." 

Fran  hugged  her  quickly. 

"Oh,  you  darling  !"  she  chuckled.  "I  wish  I  could 
have  seen  you  with  that  missionary!" 

The  nursery  was  another  long  room  with  white 
plaster  walls.  The  floor  here  was  a  rich  red  ("Cow 
dung  and  ox  blood,"  Bill  murmured,  "I  wanted  you 
to  see  one,  Fran  !  This  is  the  best  I  have"),  and  on 
it  played  a  score  of  babies,  chocolate-coloured,  fat  and 
happy.  In  cots  that  were  painted  in  the  brightest  blue, 
red,  or  yellow,  other  little  ebony  heads  lay  on  gay 
check  pillows. 

"It's  not  orthodox, "  said  the  nun.  "They  ought  to 
have  white  things,  oughtn't  they,  according  to  Truby 
King  ?  But  I  believe  that  the  native  love  of  the  primary 
colours  is  the  most  fundamentally  honest  of  artistic 
instincts,  and  we  give  them  the  purest  colours  we  can 
get.  We  rob  them  of  enough  of  their  instinctive 
integrities  without  taking  away  their  love  of  bright- 
ness." 

The  children  who  could  walk  crowded  round  her. 
Those  who  could  crawl,  did  so,  towards  her,  and  two 
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pulled  themselves  to  their  feet  holding  on  to  her 
flowing  robes,  swaying  perilously,  crowing  in  nervous 
triumph. 

"Desiree  !"  she  called  excitedly.  "Desir^e  I  Mari- 
gold is  standing  up  !  Come  and  see  !  Quick  !  She'll 
fall  if  you  don't  hurry  I  Was  it  a  clever  girl  then  I 
This  is  the  first  time  she's  pulled  herself  up!"  she 
told  Fran  and  Bill.  "There!  I  knew  you'd  flop 
again,  darling  I" 

Another  nun  hurried  in,  a  handful  of  native  girls 
crowding  to  the  door  in  her  wake,  giggling  and  shy 
at  the  sight  of  strangers. 

"You  missed  it !  She  sat  down  again  with  a  thump, 
but  she  really  was  up  on  both  feet,  holding  on  to  my 
skirt.  Come  and  meet  the  kind  folk  who  took  me 
in  that  night." 

The  nun  who  came  to  greet  them  was  young.  She 
moved  down  the  long  floor  towards  them  serenely, 
her  white  woollen  robes  flowing  about  her.  Here  were 
none  of  the  lines  that  accented  the  face  of  the  older 
woman.  Hers  was  a  face  that  seemed  to  conceal  no 
doubts.  Her  eyes,  deeply  grey  and  wide,  were  clear 
and  untroubled.  She  did  not  drop  them  before  Bill's 
crinkled  smile,  but  it  was  to  Fran  she  addressed 
herself. 

"Madame  parle  Francais?" 

Fran  answered  ruefully. 

"I  .  .  .  comprends ,  ma  soeur  .  .  .  but  1 
don't  .  .  .  parle  it  very  bien,'^  and  they  all 
laughed. 

The  nun  bowed. 

"If  you  will  permit  me,  Mother,  and  if  Monsieur 
and  Madame  will  excuse  it,  I  will  return  to  the 
school." 

Fran  sighed. 

"Perfect  English,  of  course!" 

"Poor  darling,  she  gets  little  chance  to  use  it.     I 
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particularly  asked  for  a  French  companion,  my  French 
was  so  rusty  I ' ' 

Fran  laughed. 

"You  are  a  joke  1  You  manage  to  make  a  sort  of 
Cook's  Tour  of  even  a  Mission  School  in  Kenya." 

The  nun  looked  surprised. 

"Oh,  I  see  !  Yes,  it  must  have  sounded  funny. 
But  it  isn't  so  that  I  could  read  the  Vie  Parisienne  ! 
It  was  always  good  enough  for  that.  No,  I've  a  plan 
to  go  to  Devil's  Island  some  day.  Not  for  years, 
there  are  always  so  many  applications  for  service 
there !     But  I  will  get  my  chance  some  day." 

She  said  it  casually  over  her  shoulder.  They 
followed  her  subdued  and  humbled  to  the  door- 
way of  still  another  long  white  room.  Here  native 
girls  bent  seriously  over  their  slates.  A  list  of  English 
and  Swahili  words  were  printed  in  block  capitals  on 
the  blackboard,  red  for  English,  white  for  Swahili. 

"We  find  that  the  red  words  stay  in  their  minds 
longer  than  when  they  are  written  in  white  chalk. 
Most  of  them  know  the  Swahili  already." 

"What  do  you  teach  them?"  Fran  asked. 

"To  read  and  write,  to  wash  and  iron,  to  cook  and 
sew.  I  haven't  forgotten  the  wretched  woman  who 
told  me  on  the  boat  on  the  way  out  about  the  ayah 
she  had  procured  at  the  cost  of  a  certain  amount  of 
money  and  a  lot  of  trouble.  They  had  to  fetch  her 
fifty  miles  or  so  from  the  nearest  rail-head  to  their 
farm.  When  she  arrived,  the  girl  proudly  showed 
her  her  certificates.  She  had  received  prizes  for 
'Recitation  of  Gray's  Elegy  in  English'  and  for  'The 
Neat  Tracing  of  Outline  Maps  of  all  the  Countries  of 
the  World.'  And  that  was  indeed  that.  She  knew 
nothing  else.  Indeed,  it  was  more  than  that.  She 
was  miserable  without  her  atlas  and  took  to  tracing 
anything  she  could  find.  She  left  the  day  after  she 
brought  some  of  her  mistress's  more  private  corres- 
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pondence,  neatly  traced  on  to  toilet  paper,  and  asked 
master  to  put  a  nice  red  'C  on  it,  to  say  that  it  was 
well  done.  We  try  to  teach  them  to  wait  on  table, 
too,  but  the  demand  for  them  is  not  great.  Boys  still 
have  the  monopoly  of  housework.  We  occasionally 
get  a  request  for  a  girl,  but  it  is  usually  from  some 
woman  who  is  so  difficult  that  she  cannot  keep  her 
boys,  and  we  don't  send  them  to  places  like  that." 

Bill  laughed. 

"I  know  !  We  have  a  woman  like  that  in  our 
district.  She  has  a  native  phobia,  won't  have  a  boy 
in  the  house.  Rumour  has  it  that  a  little  while  ago 
she  decided  to  end  all.  She  threatened  her  husband 
with  it.  The  poor  cove  hasn't  had  a  decent  meal  for 
weeks,  and  had  been  doing  all  the  dusting  and 
sweeping  himself.  Anyway,  I  don't  vouch  for  it, 
but  he's  supposed  to  have  taken  the  safety  off  his 
revolver,  laid  it  and  the  kitchen  knife  out  handy  for 
her,  and  ridden  off  hopefully  in  all  directions  on  to  the 
surrounding  veldt." 

Rosinante  had  no  brother.  He  had,  however,  an 
aristocratic  cousin,  a  little  Somali  pony,  not  much 
higher  than  himself.  Bill,  astride  this  animal,  could 
touch  alternate  feet  to  the  ground. 

"I'll  lift  him  over  the  ditches,"  he  promised. 
** He'll  come  to  no  harm." 

Fran  hesitated  before  she  mounted  the  submissive 
Rosinante. 

"It's  all  so  lovely  and  peaceful,"  she  murmured, 
"I  could  find  it  in  me  to  envy  you  and  Desir^e !  No 
fuss  about  clothes,  no  parties  that  aren't  quite  as  much 
fun  as  you  think  they're  going  to  be  somehow,  no 
little  nagging  bills  !" 

The  nun  held  Rosinante's  bridle  as  she  mounted. 

"Don't  envy  us,  child."  Her  smile  was  sweet  and 
happy.  "You  never  know.  Perhaps  we  envy  you, 
all  that,  and  your  big  bills  as  well  I" 
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"Mother  !"  Bill  chided  her,  "that  comes  under  the 
heading  of  a  wetticism,  as  Paul  would  say.  It  is  not 
worthy  of  you  !" 

"Sidney  Smith  was  guilty  of  puns !  I  don't  scorn 
them,"  she  defended  herself  stoutly.  "Come  again, 
children,  you  have  done  me  good." 

They  rode  silently  until  the  Mission  was  hidden  by 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Fran  turned  from  a  last  wave  to  the  small  white 
figure  in  the  doorway  and  demanded  : 

"Bill  1  Were  you  ever  so  mystified  in  your  life? 
Who  on  earth  is  she  ?  She  must  have  been  enormously 
wealthy.  The  things  in  that  room  are  worth  a 
fortune." 

Bill  dismounted. 

"I  can't  do  it,"  he  said,  "I'll  lead  him.  I  keep 
stubbing  my  toes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it's  too  silly 
the  way  things  happen,  I'm  almost  certain  that  I 
do  know  just  who  she  is.  It  must  be  the  same  woman. 
I  saw  the  coat  of  arms  on  the  coffee  pot.  You  wouldn't 
remember.  I  don't  really,  but  I  heard  my  people  talk 
about  her,  and  it  was  in  our  part  of  the  world.  Her 
father  was  the  Earl  of  Rollingham,  and  she's  the 
youngest  daughter.  It  was  all  the  result  of  complexes, 
I  imagine,  or  so  they'd  have  you  believe  these  days. 
Anyway,  the  old  earl  was  a  bit  of  a  dog,  and  when 
he  was  about  sixty,  he  began  to  take  mistresses  right 
and  left.  That  was  when  this  girl  was  about  eighteen 
or  so,  just  coming  out,  anyway.  He  wasn't  careful, 
and  he  wasn't  fastidious.  The  story  goes  that  this 
girl  adored  her  mother,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  pet, 
everyone  liked  her.  What  made  it  worse  is  that  when 
they  were  first  married  the  old  boy  had  adored  her  as 
well.  Well,  he  gave  her,  the  daughter,  a  sickener  of 
what  a  man  can  do  to  a  woman  after  he's  had  her 
youth  and  isn't  satisfied.  She,  this  one,  fell  in  love 
with  a  fellow,  and  she  refused  pointblank  to  marry 
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him.  Mind  you,  even  her  noisiest  detractors,  and 
considering  it  was  years  before  the  War,  you  can 
imagine  the  din  they  made  between  them,  admitted 
that  she  really  did  love  him,  never  looked  at  anyone 
else.  She  was  very  beautiful,  they  say — a  knock-out 
all  the  old  chaps  between  forty  and  fifty  will  tell  you 
— and  he  adored  her. 

"Finally,  poor  devil,  he  took  her  on  her  own  terms. 
He  was  an  artist,  had  money  fortunately,  so  it  didn't 
hurt  his  career  really,  as  it  might  have  done  if  he'd 
been  in  the  army  or  what  not.  He  lost  a  few  portraits, 
1  supf)ose,  but  .  .  .  She  persuaded  him  to  live  with 
her  without  marrying  until  they  would  have  been 
twenty  years  together.  Imagine  the  courage  that  took 
in  those  days.  Of  course,  as  we  look  at  it  now  she 
was  hipped;  we'd  have  said:  'We'll  divorce  if  we 
don't  get  on,'  but  she  swore  she  wouldn't  have  him 
bound  at  all.  So  they  lived  together,  in  his  house, 
quite  close  to  us,  as  it  happens.  No  one  knew  them, 
of  course. 

"When  the  War  broke  out,  they'd  been  together 
about  fifteen  years.  He  got  a  commission  right  away, 
and  still  she  held  out.  I  was  grown-up  then.  He 
came  to  dad,  and  tried  to  get  him  to  persuade  her. 
I  remember  dad  talking  to  mother  about  it.  He  said  : 
'Not  even  my  cloth  and  my  back-to-front  collar  made 
it  less  of  an  impertinence.  She  is  a  very  brave  woman. 
She  said  to  me:  "But,  Mr.  Williams,  surely  this  is 
the  very  proof  I  wanted.  He  will  be  away  from  me 
now,  amongst  the  men  and  women  of  his  own  class 
again.  After  this  is  over,  we  shall  have  proved  that 
it  is  each  other  we  want,  and  no  one  else.  I'm  not 
afraid  of  the  answer,  but  marrying  can  make  no 
difference  to  having  him  out  there."  ' 

"Of  course,  at  once  he  was  killed.  They  said  it 
was  having  no  child  of  his  that  finished  her.  They 
also  said,  bless  their  dear  little  hearts,  that  it  was 
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God's  punishment  on  her,  served  her  right  and  all 
that  Christian  tripe.  She  disappeared  from  the  district 
then.  We  heard  afterwards  that  she  had  taken  Orders. 
And  now,  here  she  is,  poor  dear  1  God  1  What  a 
beastly  shame." 

"Oh,  Bill  I  Poor  thing  1  And  she's  not  old 
then ;  her  hair  is  quite  white,  and  her  face  is  so 
lined." 

"Mmm.  She  can't  be  more  than,  let's  see,  say 
thirty-five,  when  War  broke  out  .  .  .  make  it  forty 
to  be  on  the  safe  side.  No.  I  know  two  of  her  sisters, 
and  they're  older  than  she  is.  She  can't  be  more 
than  forty-five  at  the  very  most." 

Fran  spoke  in  a  small  frightened  voice : 

"Bill,  do  you  think  she's  happy?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Couldn't  be.  They  adored  each  other,  those  two. 
You  can't  be  happy  ever  again,  if  that  sort  of  thing 
happens  to  you. 

"They  loved  each  other  .  .  .  the  way  you  and  I 
love  each  other,  I  think,  Fran.  We're  lucky,  you 
know."  He  struck  at  nodding  grass  heads  to  hide  his 
awkwardness.  "We  do  really  love  each  other.  It 
seems  wet  to  talk  about  it,  but  why  the  hell  shouldn't 
we,  really  ?  We  did  before  we  were  married,  and 
now,  it's  more  than  ever  true,  and  we  avoid  the  subject 
like  the  plague." 

Fran  nodded. 

"I  know  I     It's  silly." 

They  smiled  at  each  other,  then  looked  away  con- 
fused. 

"What  was  her  name.  Bill  ?" 

"I've  been  trying  to  think.  I  almost  had  it  a 
minute  ago.  Damn  I  Starts  with  a  *C,'  I  know 
thatl" 

"Catharine?    Christine?    Clara?" 

"Anne!    That's  it.    Lady  Anne  Venne." 
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"And  now,  I  haven't  brought  the  undies  we  went 
for!" 

"Send  a  note  back  by  the  boy  who  comes  to  collect 
the  nags.  Say  we'll  come  again  some  day.  Perhaps 
she'll  like  to  hear  the  neighbourhood  gossip.  There's 
no  bitterness  in  her,  you  can  see  that.  Devil's  Island  ! 
My  God  I  Knee  high  to  a  goose,  and  chock  full  of 
guts!" 


CHAPTER    TWENTY 

'  I  ^HEY  found  it  one  day  when  their  lunch  was  over 
■■■  and  they  sought  shade  and  rest  until  three  or  four, 
when  the  fish  would  begin  to  rise  again. 

It  was  a  silent  place,  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
forest. 

At  night,  to  the  pool  close  by,  the  antelope  stepped 
daintily,  and  drank  with  backward  glance.  The 
leopard  padded  up  to  stretch  his  long  sinuous  body, 
and  lap,  yellow  eyes  alert  for  prey. 

In  the  daytime,  the  parrots,  a  flash  of  green  and 
red  through  the  pattern  of  the  leaves,  shrilled  by  it 
on  a  whirr  of  wings,  swooped  to  fill  their  beaks,  then 
flashed  away  again. 

Sometimes  a  troop  of  monkeys  leapt  from  branch 
to  branch  above  it,  and  ate  the  greenest  leaf  tips, 
wantonly  dropping  those  too  old. 

And  always  the  forest  grew.  The  underbrush 
pushed  higher.  The  vines  clung  closer.  The  lichen 
hung  down  thicker  before  the  cave  in  the  bank. 

Fran  pushed  her  way  first  through  the  underbrush, 
and  broke  clear  into  the  little  green  place.  There  was 
a  wild  chattering  and  scuttering.  Every  nearby  tree 
bent  and  waved  and  rustled  under  the  weight  of  flee- 
ing monkeys.  She  stopped  in  horror  at  what  they 
had  thrown  down  in  their  flight. 

Paul  picked  up  the  three  white  skulls,  and  held 
them,  turning  them  slowly  in  his  hands. 

The  others  lay  down  in  the  little  clear  place, 
watching  him,  a  little  awestruck,  curious. 

"I  wonder  why  they're  here,  all  three  of  them?" 
Bill  marvelled.  "You  don't  usually  get  three  blokes 
dying  in  a  little  place  like  this." 
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Eric  looked  about  the  leafy  walls  fearfully. 

"Plague,  perhaps!" 

"Perhaps  they  sat  on  the  damp  grass!"  Fran 
suggested,  and  Eric  folded  his  sweater  double  before 
he  settled  himself  again. 

Paul  sat  with  the  skulls  in  a  row  before  him. 

"Perhaps  they  didn't  all  die  together,"  Phoebe  lay 
with  her  head  on  Fran's  lap. 

"They  didn't !"  said  Paul,  his  eyes  musing  on  the 
skulls  so  white  and  clean  on  the  green  grass.  "I'm 
looking  into  the  crystal  of  my  watch,  and  this  is  what 
I  see!  One  day,  Fran,"  he  said,  picking  up  the 
smallest  skull,  "there  was  a  rustling  in  the  leaves  just 
behind  you."  In  spite  of  herself,  Fran  turned  her 
eyes  quickly,  then  stuck  out  her  tongue  at  his  quick 
smile,  "not  more  than  if  the  leopard  had  slunk 
through  them,  and  a  copper-skinned  Nandi,  fol- 
lowed by  an  emaciated  old  woman,  stepped  into  this 
clearing. 

"For  all  their  quiet  coming,  they  were  worn  out,  as 
if  they  had  pressed  hard  for  many  days.  The  man 
flung  down  the  rhinoceros  horn  he  carried,  that  horn 
which  he  must  carry  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  the  horn 
which  proclaimed  him  murderer  to  all  his  tribe.  Then 
he  dropped  his  own  slight  form  to  the  ground,  and 
closed  his  eyes. 

"The  old  woman  stood  listening,  bird-like,  for  a 
moment.  Then  picking  up  the  gentle  sound  of  running 
water,  she  made  her  way,  wearily,  to  the  pool. 

"At  the  crackling  of  twigs  underfoot,  the  young 
warrior  sat  up,  eyes  rolling  wildly.  Then  at  the  sight 
of  her  bent  form,  sank  back  again  and  slept. 

"The  old  crone  roused  him  for  his  meal. 

'*He  ate  greedily  and  silently. 

"The  mother  sat  and  watched  him  out  of  rheumy, 
timid  eyes.  She  ate  little.  She  had  no  teeth,  and 
her  old  bones  ached. 
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"Her  son  pointed  to  where  she  was  to  sleep,  at  the 
opening  in  the  leaves,  across  the  rude  path  which 
they  had  followed.  There  would  be  time  for  him  to 
escape  if  they  discovered  her  first. 

"Refreshed,  he  sat  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and 
stared  gloomily  at  the  tiny,  hunched,  unconscious 
figure. 

"Why  had  she  followed  him  ?  She  kept  him  back  ! 
She  kept  him  back  ! 

"A  murderer  tolerated  by  his  tribe  only  after  certain 
expiatory  customs  had  been  observed,  now  he  was 
wanted  by  the  'M'Zungus'  (the  foreigners)  who  did 
not  recognize  the  laws  of  his  tribe.  Somewhere 
behind  them  in  the  forest  askaris  hunted  for  him 
now. 

"And  this  accursed  old  woman  had  followed  him  ! 
Holding  him  back  !     Holding  him  back  I 

"He  could  not  leave  her  in  the  forest.  She  would 
give  him  away  by  her  very  presence.  Curse  her  I 
Curse  her ! 

"Suddenly  he  crouched  up  on  his  knees,  listening. 
There  was  a  tramp  of  feet  somewhere  in  the  forest. 

"He  glanced  about  him  desperately,  put  out  a  hand 
to  rouse  the  old  woman,  then  stayed  that  hand, 
upraised,  his  eyes  on  the  rhinoceros  horn  it  held. 

"She  did  not  waken.  One  little  sigh  escaped  her 
as  the  horn  struck  her  forehead. 

"The  young  man  pushed  her  under  the  bush  beside 
which  she  slept,  and  ran  swiftly  on,  making  no  noise 
as  he  went. 

"The  askaris  and  an  officer  passed  a  little  to  the 
left  of  the  body. 

"They  were  looking  for  another  man. 

"Soon,  the  hyenas  came." 

"And  the  next  one?"  Phoebe  whispered. 

Paul  picked  up  the  second  skull,  and  held  it  in  his 
hands  while  he  talked. 
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"There  was  a  noisy  tramping  through  the  forest. 

"Again  the  bushes  parted  at  this  place. 

"Another  man  and  woman  stepped  into  the  space 
before  the  cave. 

"The  man  was  big  and  bearded.  His  light  blue 
eyes,  too  small  for  beauty,  too  shifting  for  trust, 
glanced  about  him  quickly. 

"  'This'll  do,'  he  grunted,  and  threw  himself  down 
on  the  ground.  'We'll  have  food  here.  Find  some 
water.' 

"The  girl,  she  was  very  young,  and  her  face  was 
drawn  and  white,  sat  down  too,  heavily. 

"  'Get  the  food  yourself!'  she  said,  *I  can  do  no 
more.  I  can  go  no  farther.  There's  a  sort  of  cave 
here.     I  must  have  a  few  days'  rest.' 

"'Rest!'  The  man  cursed  her  in  his  guttural, 
rough  voice.  'Rest !  We  must  get  on  I  This  is 
no  place  to  rest  I ' 

"The  girl  covered  her  hands  and  began  to  cry.  She 
wailed  in  a  tired  voice  : 

"  'Oh,  why  did  I  come?    Why  did  I  come?' 

"  'You  came,'  he  told  her  brutally,  'to  get  away 
from  the  streets  on  which  I  found  you.' 

"  'They  were  better  than  this  !'  she  answered  dully. 
'Six  months  of  it !' 

"  'Shut  up  !'  he  said,  'and  get  my  food,  you  slut  I' 

"  'Slut,  am  I?'  she  screamed  at  him.  'And  what 
are  you  ?  I  know,  now,  why  you  look  over  your 
shoulder  as  we  go.  I  know  now,  why  we  never  go 
to  hotels  at  night,  why  you  make  me  go  into  the 
towns  to  buy  food.  You  talked  last  night  when  you 
were  asleep.  Who's  Barney,  tell  me  that !  Slut, 
am  I  ?  And  what  are  you  ?  You'll  get  my  food,  and 
you'll  treat  me  right,  or  at  the  next  town  I'll  .  .  ." 

"She  stopped  at  the  red  suffusion  of  his  face.  But 
she  stopped  too  late.  The  man  lurched  to  his  feet, 
and  was  upon  her. 
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"Her  young  eyes  stared  as  he  pressed  his  huge 
hands  tighter  around  her  throat. 

"Suddenly  he  reaUzed  that  she  was  dead.  Just  so 
that  other  had  died.  The  red  mist  cleared  before  his 
eyes,  and  he  stared  stupidly  down  at  his  great  hands, 
the  strength  of  which  he  could  never  gauge  when 
rage  possessed  him. 

"He  grunted  as  he  threw  her  down,  pushed  her 
under  the  bushes. 

"Then  he  ran  swiftly,  crashing  through  the  under- 
brush, tripping  over  the  clinging  vines,  muttering  as 
he  ran,  looking  wildly  over  his  shoulder. 

"And  the  hyenas  padded  through  the  forest." 

"Can't  you  make  the  next  one  a  bit  more  cheer- 
ful?" 

"Death  isn't  cheerful!"  Paul  told  them,  and  he 
picked  up  the  third  skull. 

"The  old  man  came  first,  gnarled,  toothless,  and 
bent,  his  black  skin  turning  grey. 

"The  young  girl  followed  him,  her  leather  band 
about  her  head,  with  their  cooking  pot,  their  maize 
meal  in  a  sack,  their  blankets  tied  to  it. 

"The  old  man  sat  down,  muttering  to  himself  as 
she  fetched  water  and  prepared  their  food. 

"He  took  great  handfuls  from  the  pot,  and  ate  it 
greedily,  dropping  bits  down  his  skin  cloak. 

"His  meal  finished,  he  crouched  on  his  hunkers 
over  the  fire,  his  eyes  closed. 

"The  girl  watched  him,  her  face  sullen  with  distaste. 

"The  old  man  nodded,  and  lurched  precariously 
over  the  fire. 

"The  girl  put  on  more  wood,  blew  cautiously 
to  raise  a  flame,  her  eyes  on  the  unconscious 
man. 

"She  was  a  Mission  girl.  What  did  she  care  about 
tribal  customs?  He  had  bought  her  for  ten  cows. 
This  old,  old  man.     Her  skin  crept. 
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"The  old  man  nodded  and  tottered  again. 

"The  girl  moved  quickly  behind  him,  pushed  him 
suddenly. 

"He  stood  up,  swaying,  crying  out:  'Aie!  Aiel* 
blinded  with  pain  and  smoke. 

"She  struck  at  him  again  and  again  with  a  burning 
bit  of  wood. 

"He  was  feeble,  and  he  fell  down. 

"The  girl  ran  on  alone,  swiftly,  towards  the  nearest 
town. 

The  Kikuyu  would  be  bringing  in  their  maize-crop 
tc  sell  to  the  Indian  traders. 

"She  would  find  a  lover  there  for  herself,  a  young 
lover,  with  money  from  the  sale  of  his  maize. 

"And  now  the  monkeys  play  with  their  skulls.  They 
poke  their  little  black  fingers  into  the  eye-sockets. 
They  peer  in  with  beady  eyes,  to  watch  them  appear 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hole. 

"They  chatter  and  they  screech." 

"As  I  shall  be  chattering  and  screeching  soon," 
Fran  declared  as  she  stood  up.  "You've  a  horrid 
and  a  morbid  mind,  Paul !" 

"He's  got  a  badly  developed  youth  versus  old  age 
complex,"  Bill  said,  "and  all  his  people  have  such 
awfully  bad  table  manners  1  No  wonder  you  can't 
sell  your  books,  old  boy,  if  they're  all  as  cheerful  as 
that.     Who's  coming  fishing?" 

Henry  sneered  openly.  His  bonhomie  wore  thin  at 
times. 

"All  very  modern  and  unpleasant !" 

"The  two  are  not  necessarily  synonymous,"  Paul 
told  him  softly. 

"I  don't  agree  with  you,  I  regret  to  say  1"  Henry 
was  his  most  pompous. 

"Don't  apologize,  old  skin  !     It's  not  your  fault  1" 

Henry  strode  off  through  the  underbrush. 

"Words!      Words!      They    are    your    favourite 
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weapon,  aren't  they,  Mainwaring?  The  rest  of  us 
clumsy  folk  like  to  try  to  do  things  I  Hal  Ha!  Hal" 
Phoebe  lingered  for  a  moment  alone  to  look  back 
ar  the  quiet  empty  place.  On  the  grass  were  the 
warm  steamy  imprints  of  their  bodies,  speaking  of 
life.  Soon  they  would  fade.  Soon  only  the  skulls 
would  remain.  Until  the  monkeys  came  to  play  with 
them  again. 


CHAPTER    TWENTY-ONE 

nPHE  rain  began  on  the  fifth  moon  that  they  had 
■*•  camped. 

It  was  not  the  right  time  of  the  year  for  rain. 

Henry  was  not  so  much  worried  as  incredulous.  He 
stood  outside  the  tent  in  which  they  all  huddled,  as 
if  defying  this  unorthodox  downp)our  to  be  really 
wet. 

"I  have  the  records  for  eight  years  back,"  he  said. 
"You  don't  get  rain  in  August." 

"And  yet,"  Fran  shivered,  "you  have!" 

Henry  still  searched  the  grey  sky  for  a  patch  of 
blue. 

"It  must  be  just  a  shower.  You  don't  get  it  here 
in  August." 

"This  only  goes  to  prove,"  Bill  said,  "the  truth  of 
my  great  scientific  work,  now  nearing  completion.  In 
it  I  point  out,  at  some  length,  that  'all  weather  is 
abnormal  for  this  time  of  the  year.'  Weather  is  like 
gardens,  never  at  its  best.  Have  you  ever  visited  a 
new  place  of  which  the  natives  haven't  told  you  ?  'Of 
course,  we  never  have  hail  here  now,'  and  as  you  rub 
your  bean  where  a  particularly  large  and  vicious  hail- 
stone has  dented  it  permanently,  they  add  :  'Usually, 
most  unheard-of  at  this  time  of  the  year  !'  And  if  you 
go  to  see  anyone's  garden,  an  exercise  I  am  immin- 
ently successful  in  avoiding,  they  always  say :  'Of 
course,  it's  not  at  its  best  now  !  If  you  could  only 
have  come  last  month  when  the  skunk  cabbage  was 
in  flower  I'  I'll  give  you  the  book,  Henry,  nay  more, 
I'll  let  you  read  it  in  manuscript  form  1  It  will  upset 
all  your  preconceived  ideas  in  the  most  lovely  way  !" 
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Henry  stood  under  a  tree,  and  the  rain  teemed  down 
around  and  on  him. 

"Must  be  just  a  shower  1"  he  insisted  stoutly. 

But  at  five  o'clock  it  was  still  raining,  and  the  water 
rushing  down  the  slopes  to  the  river  had  dug  deep 
furrows  for  itself. 

Both  tents  were  awash.  The  river  was  already 
several  inches  higher,  and  as  they  watched,  a  minia- 
ture tidal  wave  swept  down  it,  muddy  and  full  of 
branches. 

"There  goes  fishing  for  at  least  a  week,"  Bill 
groaned.  "There  must  have  been  a  bender  of  a  storm 
on  Kenya  1" 

Eric  spoke  from  the  collar  of  the  uppermost  of  three 
sweaters. 

"We  should  make  for  Nanyuki  at  once.  This  is 
most  dangerous.  We  shall  all  get  ill  if  we  try  to  sleep 
here  to-night." 

"For  once,  dear  boy,  you  are  right!"  Paul  patted 
him  on  the  back.  "Tut,  tut!  Distinctly  damp  I 
What  say,  chaps,  shall  we  break  camp?" 

"We  shall  look  fools  to-morrow,"  Henry  assured 
them,  anxiously.    "This  is  only  a  shower  !" 

"We  shall  look  fools  for  some  time  to  come  if  we 
stay  here  trying  to  entice  fish  out  of  that  river.  It 
won't  clear  for  at  least  a  week." 

Henry's  shrug,  conveying  that  the  fishing  was 
always  good  in  August,  was  lost  in  the  bustle  and 
dismal  turmoil  of  breaking  camp  in  a  downpour. 

At  nine  o'clock  that  night  Phoebe  and  Fran, 
undressing  thankfully  in  a  dry  bedroom,  voted  for 
dinner  in  bed. 

Fran  threw  her  muddy  trousers  and  brogues  into 
a  corner  of  the  room  and  rubbed  her  wet  hair  with 
a  towel. 

"Lord,  I'm  wet !  And  aren't  I  glad  to  see  four  walls 
again  !    Phoebe,  are  you  a  good  camper  ?" 
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"I  don't  know,"  said  Phoebe  doubtfully,  "I'm 
certainly  glad  to  be  in  a  house,  but  I  liked  it  while 
we  were  there." 

"Mm  !  You  had  the  excitement  of  'Luff'  to  hold 
you  up.     I  don't  think  I  camp  very  well  1" 

Fran  sat  up  in  bed  when  their  dinner  trays  were 
gone,  and  hugged  her  knees,  a  very  young  shock- 
headed  figure. 

"Phoebe  1  Isn't  it  a  queer  feeling,  no  man  in  your 
room  at  night  ?  I  wouldn't  like  it  for  always,  but  just 
now,  to-night,  the  two  of  us  !  I  feel  like  a  girl  again, 
sort  of  virginal,  you  know,  before  we  were  married. 
As  if  everything  was  a  mystery  still.  Not  that  it  was, 
but  you  know  what  I  mean  !  My  body,  just  for 
to-night,  it's  my  own  again,  untouched.  Do  you  feel 
that  way,  too  ?  Do  you  know  what  I  mean  ?  It's 
not  morbid  tripe.     It's  a  queer,  girlish  feeling." 

"I  know  !"  Phoebe  turned  on  her  side,  and  smiled 
her  understanding.  "I've  had  it,  too.  You  want  to 
put  on  your  best  nightie,  just  for  yourself  to  see,  and 
savour  being  just  yourself  again.  You  lose  possession, 
somehow,  and  your  own  individuality,  when  you  are 
married.  I  don't  know,  perhaps  it's  just  possessions. 
I  mean,  when  you're  a  girl  you  have  your  own  room, 
your  own  bed,  your  own  way  of  arranging  things. 
Then,  when  you're  married,  everything  gets  mixed 
up,  brushes,  and  cigarettes,  pyjamas,  a  dressing- 
gown  hanging  up  on  the  same  peg  with  yours  ..." 

"Mm!"  Fran  was  unconvinced.  "No.  It's  some- 
thing sexual.  After  all,  your  things  are  here  as  well, 
and  I've  got  the  feeling.    Let's  go  to  sleep  !" 

Their  faces  were  solemn  and  attentive  when  the  old 
hotel-keeper  stood  beside  their  breakfast  table  next 
morning. 

"Most  unusual  for  this  time  of  year  I"  he  told  them. 
"We  never  have  rain  in  August!" 
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"Just  what  I  said  yesterday!"  Henry  agreed 
eagerly.  "Most  unheard  of  I  All  the  records  confirm 
it!" 

"The  point  is,"  said  Bill,  "jolly  good  bacon  this  I 
What  are  we  going  to  do  ?" 

"What  about  going  round  the  mountain?  Roads 
all  right  ?"  Paul  asked  the  proprietor. 

"Perfect,  unless  this  rain  keeps  up.  But,  of  course, 
it  won't,"  he  said  with  an  eye  on  the  streaming 
window-pane.    "You  don't  get  it  this  time  of  year." 

"I  think  we'd  better  make  for  Nairobi,"  Phoebe 
said.  "I'll  send  a  wire  to  Mrs.  Higgins,  and  tell  her 
the  route  is  changed.  Nairobi  is  on  our  way  home,  and 
the  roads  will  be  bad  soon,  if  the  rains  really  have 
broken!"  she  added  apologetically,  avoiding  Fran's 
eye. 

"Nonsense!"  chorused  Bill  and  Paul,  "they  can't 
have  !     This  is  only  a  shower  !" 

"That's  what  I  say,"  Henry  agreed  seriously. 

"Well,"  the  innkeeper  admitted  handsomely,  "we 
had  an  inch  and  a  half  last  night,  and  that's  real  rain. 
Not  what  you  expect  this  time  of  year  !" 

Fran  was  giggling  helplessly. 

"I  shall  burst  in  a  minute  1  I  think  Phoebe's  right. 
We  ought  to  get  on  to  decent  roads  and  not  go 
blinding  off  into  the  blue,  while  the  weather,"  she 
exploded  again  and  gasped,  "is  uncertain!" 

"Nairobi!"  Paul  got  up  and  danced  around  the 
table.  "If  either  of  you  two  wenches  has  any  money 
on  her,  I'll  take  her  out  to-night.  I  could  shake  a 
meaner  foot  than  usual !" 

"Yes!  A  party!"  Both  Williams  were  excited. 
"Come  on  !  Nairobi  it  is !  But  we  must  leave 
to-morrow  morning  or  we'll  run  up  a  lot  of  new  bills. 
Come  on  !  Pack  !  We'll  be  in  in  lots  of  time  for 
dinner,  and  a  hop  at  Torrs  !    Yoicks  !" 

Paul  stopped  Phoebe  in  the  doorway. 
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"What  shall  I  say  to  Mrs.  Higgins?  Torrs 
Hotel?" 

"Oh,  please  !  Thank  you,  Paul,  so  much  ;  you  are 
a  dear!" 

Henry  moved  out  of  the  shadow  of  a  glass  case 
where  Nanyuki's  prize  fish  gaped,  stuffed,  and  eyed 
the  other  man's  back  with  eyes  as  sombre  and 
reproachful  as  the  fish. 

**I  would  have  sent  the  telegram,  Phoebe,"  he  said. 
"After  all,  they  are  my  babes  as  well.  I'm  just  as 
interested  in  them  as  you  are." 

"Henry,  I  know  !  There's  nothing  to  it.  It  doesn't 
matter  who  sends  off  the  telegram,  does  it?" 

"No,  it's  just  the  idea  of  the  thing.  You  should 
have  asked  me.  After  all  I  am  their  father.  I  think 
that  .  .  ." 

"I'm  sorry,  I'll  remember  another  time.  I  must 
pack  now." 

"Yes,  and  this  business  of  staying  in  Nairobi.  I 
have  no  money  to  spend  on  expensive  hotels,  Phoebe, 
you  know  that.  You  should  have  said  'No.'  I  can't 
afford  it." 

"I'm  awfully  sorry.  It  would  have  been  just  us 
two  against  all  the  rest.  I'll  lend  you  some,  if  you'll 
let  me." 

He  accepted  ungraciously. 

"I  don't  like  it,  that's  all!" 

"It'll  be  fun,  Henry.  I'm  longing  to  dance,  aren't 
you?" 

"I  like  dancing  as  well  as  any  man,"  he  allowed 
with  dignity,  "but  I  don't  like  spending  more  money 
than  I've  got.    We  have  no  money  to  throw  away." 

She  went  slowly  up  the  stairs. 

"No  money  to  throw  away."  But  they  could  buy 
cars  for  Ma  !  Silly  to  let  that  always  be  the  criterion 
of  his  sincerity.  She  must  forget  about  it,  if  she  was 
to  be  fair. 
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She  whispered  to  Paul  as  they  stood  waiting  to  get 
into  the  cars. 

"Paul !  It's  half-past  nine  now.  Do  you  think  we 
can  be  in  Nairobi  before  the  shops  shut?" 

"At  five?  Trust  your  Uncle  Paul!  What  is  it, 
sweet?    Hair?" 

"No  I    My  first  new  evening  dress  for  four  years  I" 

He  leaned  closer  to  her. 

"l^eloved,  you  shall  have  it,  if  I  have  to  open  every 
shop  with  my  bare  hands !  But  we'll  get  there  in 
heaps  of  time.  Bags  I  come  and  watch  you  choose  I 
I'm  jolly  good.  I  always  go  with  my  sister.  I  like 
seeing  the  bints  walk  up  and  down  in  'em.  You  must 
have  one  that  moves  nicely  when  you  dance.  Tight 
up  above  and  swirly  from  the  hips  down.  I  don't  care 
if  they're  not  in  fashion.  That's  what  you  must  have. 
Anyway  you're  too  young  to  have  to  care  whether 
you're  frightfully  smart  or  not." 

"I'm  going  to  spend  much  more  than  I  should  on 
this  dress,"  she  announced  as  they  drove  swiftly  down 
the  winding  mountain  road. 

"Good!  And  then  some!"  Paul  whistled.  "I'm 
all  for  extravagance  with  other  people's  money." 

Henry,  on  her  other  side,  smiled  and  twisted  his 
thin  lips. 

"It's  so  easy,  isn't  it?"  he  suggested  silkily. 

Paul  slowed  down  to  turn  a  corner,  and  achieved  the 
clear  stretch  on  its  other  side  before  he  answered. 

"Look  at  that  blue  bird,  Phoebe  !  No,  I  don't  agree 
with  you,  Henry.  I  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  be 
extravagant  with  other  people's  money.  They  won't 
let  me  have  it  I  You  probably  look  an  honest  sort 
of  cove.  I  can't  get  any  more  credit  in  Kenya.  How 
do  you  do  it?" 

"I  don't,"  said  Henry,  aware  that  he  was  being 
drawn,  but  unable  to  resist.  "I  owe  no  money,  in 
Kenya  or  any  other  country." 
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Phoebe  sat  silent,  and  the  car  hurried  down  through 
the  hills.  Cape  chestnuts  were  in  bloom.  They  met 
across  the  road  in  lilac  arches.  The  rivers  below  them 
were  sapphire-blue  ribbons  in  the  green.  Yellow  gorse 
tumbled  and  sprawled  along  their  banks.  Red  lilies 
and  aloes  were  rivals  in  scarlet.  Above  them  Mount 
Kenya  was  a  clown.  He  changed  his  cloaks  and  caps 
throughout  the  day.  One  moment  his  peaks  were 
black  and  sombre,  another  they  twinkled  and  shone 
silver.  One  hour,  his  shoulders  were  bright  green, 
another  they  were  blue  or  black.  As  they  twisted 
through  the  hills,  he  peeped  down  over  the  trees,  his 
face  close  to  them.  When  they  swept  across  the  plain, 
he  drew  back,  remote  and  aloof. 

"Fujiyama's  the  fellow  for  tricks,"  Paul  said.  "I 
spent  a  day  once  in  a  train  going  from  Yokohama  to 
Kobe,  and  every  hour  of  the  day  you  saw  the 
mountain,  always  from  a  different  angle.  It  was  as 
if  it  was  a  magnet,  and  you  were  drawn  round  and 
round  it.  You  couldn't  get  away  !  Beautiful  and 
inevitable.  No  wonder  they  worship  it  I  Lord  I  Look 
at  that  river  !  It's  as  blue  as  a  kingfisher.  No  sign 
of  flood  there !  I  think  we've  run  away  too  soon.  I 
don't  think  the  rains  can  have  started." 

"They  haven't,"  said  Henry,  "I  said  so  yester- 
day 1" 

Paul  put  his  foot  on  the  accelerator,  and  the  car 
hurdled  a  rut. 

"Sorry,  Phoebe  1  Of  course  you  did!"  he  told 
Henry  hastily. 


CHAPTER    TWENTY-TWO 

NAIROBI  couldn't  give  you  much  choice  in  the 
way  of  evening  gowns,  but  it  produced 
miraculously,  the  one  frock  of  all  others  that  you 
wanted. 

It  was  one  of  those  dresses  that  made  you  look  very 
tall. 

You  stood  still,  and  its  white  chiffon  folds  curled 
round  the  whole  slim  length  of  you  like  the  petals  of 
a  madonna  lily  bud. 

You  moved,  and  the  petals  opened  slowly,  swung 
out  about  your  feet,  languid,  lazy. 

In  that  dress  you  sleeked  your  hair  back  into  a  knot 
low  down  on  your  neck. 

Your  eyes  opened  wide  in  it,  and  you  were  very 
young. 

Your  face  was  heart-shaped,  and  you  held  up  your 
head  to  meet  life. 

It  was  a  dress  in  which  you  moved  unconscious  of 
your  body,  conscious  of  beauty,  but  not  your  beauty. 
You  were  no  longer  you.  You  were  Beauty  in  it, 
slender,  cool,  untouched. 

She  had  not  let  Paul  come  with  her  to  choose  it. 
She  did  not  want  Henry,  and  could  not  hurt  him  by 
saying  so.  So  she  dismissed  them  both.  And  they 
stood  together  waiting  for  her  as  she  came  slowly 
down  the  broad  staircase  at  Torrs  that  night. 

You  couldn't  have  stepped  out  of  a  lift  in  that  dress. 

There  must  be  a  broad  staircase  to  walk  down. 

A  broad  staircase,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it,  looking 

up  at  you,  two  men  who  loved  and  wanted  you. 

Watching  her,  they  were  for  a  moment  very  still. 
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Then,  inevitably,  Henry  said  the  wrong  thing.  He 
cleared  his  throat,  poor  Henry,  and  said  : 

"Very  pretty,  childie  I  Very  pretty!"  But  his 
voice  was  tender,  and  it  hurt  her. 

Paul,  inevitably,  said  the  right  thing — nothing — 
with  his  lips. 

She  turned  from  Paul,  and  put  her  hand  through 
Henry's  arm. 

Henry  was  something  to  cling  to  in  this  moment, 
to  shadow  the  hot  flame  that  leapt  between  their 
meeting  eyes. 


Henry  was  happy  that  night,  for  even  he  sensed 
something  of  her  remoteness,  the  mystic  unawareness 
of  her  as  she  danced  with  each  man  in  turn.  He 
could  feel  no  jealousy,  for  she  belonged  to  no  one  of 
them  for  an  instant.  There  was  magic  in  that  white 
dress,  and  in  the  gay,  noisy  supper-room  of  Torrs' 
Hotel  she  moved,  the  enchanted  princess  whom  no 
man  could  waken. 

After  one  rueful  glance  at  her,  Fran  shrugged. 

"My  line  to-night  is  gamine^  I  can  see  that!  I 
rather  flatter  myself  that  in  this  green  I  look  interest- 
ing, not  to  say  mysterious,  but  you've  dished  me, 
Phibs  !  Noisy,  I  shall  be  !  The  irrepressible  child 
at  her  first  party  !    You  can  do  the  ethereal  Erde  !" 

So  their  party  was  gay.  Fran  was  uproarious.  She 
laughed  with  generous  abandon  at  Henry's  jokes,  and 
Henry,  equally  generous,  gave  them  to  her  again  and 
again.  Bill  ordered  more  and  more  champagne.  Eric 
ate  soft  jelly  with  a  fork.  Paul  danced  wildly  with 
Fran,  and  well  with  Phoebe,  and  they  did  not  speak. 

At  last  she  was  in  her  bedroom,  and  the  dress  lay 
still  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  its  power  gone  from  it. 
She  crept  into  bed,  shivering  a  little,  a  little  chilled 
in  her  heart  too.    Exaltation  was  gone.    She  wished 
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.  .  .  she  did  not  know  what  she  wished,  not  that  she 
had  looked  less  lovely,  men's  eyes  had  reassured  her 
there  .  .  .  but  she  and  Paul  had  not  spoken  one  word 
that  all  the  others  might  not  have  heard.  The  magic 
was  fading.  .  .  .  Had  she  only  imagined  that  union 
of  their  spirits?  He  had  laughed  and  enjoyed  him- 
self enough  with  Fran  !  Was  he  already  tiring  of 
her  ?  Even  Henry  .  .  .  there  was  a  tiny  nagging 
resentment  under  her  relief  that  Henry  had  said 
"Good  night"  and  gone  off  with  the  others  without 
a  backward  glance.  Her  room  was  by  itself.  The 
others  were  all  down  at  the  end  of  the  corridor. 

The  door  opened  quietly.  Her  heart,  for  a  moment, 
pounded  swiftly.  Then,  as  the  moonlight  from  the 
open  window  shone  on  Paul's  white  shirt  front,  and 
his  young  pale  face,  she  sank  back,  quiet  and  at  peace. 

He  moved  swiftly  across  the  room,  and  stood  for 
a  second,  very  tall  and  slender,  by  her  bed.  On  his 
knees  beside  her,  he  moved  his  lips  gently  over  her 
hair. 

"I  had  to  say  'Good  night,'  sweetheart  1  You 
looked  so  little  and  so  lonely  going  off  to  bed.  Oh, 
my  darling,  you  were  so  lovely  to-night.  It  was  all 
right  while  you  were  there.  Then,  when  you'd  gone 
to  bed,  I  felt  as  if  I'd  lost  you  !" 

"I  know!"  she  murmured.    "I,  tool" 

"But  it's  all  right  now  I"  He  moved  to  go,  and 
she  stiffened  involuntarily  in  protest.  His  lips  were 
on  her  hair  again  in  an  instant.  "Sweet!  You  are 
all  right,  aren't  you  ?  You  were  so  lovely  to-night 
you  were  a  pain,  but  just  before  we  came  up,  you 
looked  white  and  tired.  I  couldn't  go  to  sleep  with- 
out knowing.  Phoebe  darling,  you  are  all  right, 
aren't  you  ?  What  made  you  look  so  tired  suddenly  ? 
You're  not  sick?"  he  whispered,  with  his  lips  upon 
her  throat. 

"Darling,  no!"    Her  voice  broke,  and  she  caught 
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her  breath  at  the  joy  of  his  nearness  and  his  clearness. 
Her  mal  ease  was  now  a  thing  of  the  body  only.  She 
laughed  with  a  low,  happy  chuckle.  "I  should  think 
I've  got  what  your  old-fashioned  Nan  .  .  .  nurse 
would  call  a  touch  of  the  collywobbles  in  the 
stummick  1  It's  the  flesh  pots.  I'm  not  used  to 
high  living." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment — still — with  his  cheek 
on  hers. 

"Poor  bun  !  I  know  1  You  shouldn't  have  danced 
so  much  I  And  I  drove  so  fast  coming  down  too ! 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?  Did  you  have  them  then  ?" 
He  rubbed  his  cheek  slowly  against  hers.  "Beastly 
pain?" 

"Not  really,"  she  said,  "better  now,  anyway  I  Go 
now,  sweetheart,  I  love  you  so!" 

He  moved  away,  a  black  shadow  in  the  shadowy 
room,  and  she  did  not  hear  her  door  close. 

She  lay  quiet  and  happy.  You  couldn't  think  when 
you  felt  like  this.    You  could  only  love  him. 

The  door  opened  and  he  was  by  her  side  again. 

"I've  got  a  hot-water  bottle,"  he  whispered.  "I 
got  it  at  the  desk.  Said  it  was  for  Fran  !  I  can't 
think  why  I  You'd  better  tell  her  in  the  morning 
in  case  they  ask  her  how  she  is.  Put  it  on  your  poor 
old  tum  and  go  to  sleep.  I'm  going  to  sit  beside  you 
till  you  do." 

"Oh,  Paul !"  she  half  sobbed,  half  laughed.  The 
lovely  warmth  of  it !  "Don't  kneel  there  !  You'll  get 
so  cold.  Go,  I'll  be  all  right  now.  Thank  you,  lover. 
Oh,  my  dear,  and  gentle  one !" 

He  knelt  beside  her,  his  hand  on  her  hair. 

"You'll  see  those  brats  of  yours  to-morrow!"  he 
whispered. 

His  lips  found  the  tears  that  lay  on  her  cheeks, 
kissed  them  away,  and  she  slept. 


CHAPTER   TWENTY-THREE 

"T  OOK  here,"  said  Bill  at  breakfast  next  morning, 
•■— '  "as  far  as  I  can  remember,  and  that's  about  to 
the  end  of  the  fish  course  last  night,  the  only  important 
thing  about  to-day  is  that  we  must  reach  Kewo  this 
evening  before  the  children  have  their  bath.  Is  that 
right,  Phoebe?  If  it  is,  or  it  isn't  for  that  matter, 
tell  me  in  words  of  two  letters,  'cause  my  head's 
contracting  and  expanding  at  a  fearful  and  wonderful 
rate." 

"It  is  I"  said  Phoebe,  meticulously  obedient. 

"Good  I  Now  we  come  to  the  next  movement,  the 
allegro.  What  say  to  taking  the  new  road  round  by 
M'Bati,  through  the  Bamboo  Forest?  Don't  answer 
all  at  once.    Speak  softly  !" 

"It  isn't  open,"  said  Henry.  "It  won't  be  open 
to  the  public  until  the  first  of  the  year." 

"Quite  right,  my  dear  Watson.  But  you  can  get 
through,  and  it'll  be  amusing  to  see  what  it's  like. 
It's  finished,  a  bloke  in  the  P.W.D.  told  me  so  last 
night,  but  they're  waiting  to  let  it  settle  or  something. 
They  want  it  to  have  one  rain  or  something  all  by 
itself,  with  no  cars  over  it." 

"Yes,  let's  1"  said  Fran.  "By  the  way,  where's 
young  Eric  this  morning?" 

"Sick,  I  should  think  I  He  stayed  up  an  hour  after 
his  bedtime  last  night." 

Paul  stood  up  suddenly,  and  clapped  a  hand  to  his 
head. 

"God!  Don't  do  that,  Bill!  Take  it  in  sections, 
old  boy  !  Life  in  the  rural  districts  has  cracked  up 
a  fine  Young  Man-About-Town  in  me  1     I  feel  as  if 

»6 
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I'd  been  on  a  blind  for  a  week.  Most  demoralizing  1 
Word  goes  round  the  nightclubs.  .  .  .  Paul  Main- 
waring  is  breaking  up!  I'll  go  and  find  Little  by 
Little.  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  your  eggs  any  longer, 
Henry !  Get  that  one  on  the  extreme  north  of  the 
plate  to  turn  his  face  away  from  my  friend  Bill,  will 
you?" 

Idly  Phoebe  saw  him  go,  then  turned  back  to  her 
toast  and  coffee  to  find  Henry  watching  her.  The 
expression  on  his  face  amazed  her.  He  was  sneering 
at  her  openly,  with  his  eyes  half  closed,  and  glinting 
through  their  lashes.  There  was  distrust,  there  was 
cynical  amusement,  and  there  was  insulting  contempt 
for  her  in  his  face,  and  every  emotion  that  was  pictured 
there  was  as  exaggerated  and  deliberate  as  if  he  had 
stood  before  a  mirror  to  practice  it. 

She  met  his  eyes  boldly,  and  he  tossed  his  head 
ever  so  slightly,  shrugged  weary  shoulders,  curled  the 
corners  of  his  lips  a  little  more  and  watched  her. 

Phoebe  lifted  her  coffee  cup  to  her  lips  and  would 
not  let  her  eyes  fall.  She  glanced  deliberately  about 
the  room. 

Fran  laughed  nervously. 

"What's  wrong  with  you,  Henry?  Going  on  the 
films,  or  have  you  seen  a  ghost?" 

"My  thoughts  amuse  me,  Fran,  that  is  all!"  he 
told  her.  He  gave  a  short  laugh.  "You  will  excuse 
me?"  He  bowed  low  to  both  of  them,  his  glinting 
eyes  on  Phoebe  as  he  gave  her  the  more  exaggerated 
obeisance.  "Please  let  me  know  whatever  arrange- 
ments you've  made  for  to-day,  Phoebe,  and  I  will  be 
as  accommodating  as  ever!" 

Phoebe  met  his  eyes  again,  and  gave  him  no 
answer. 

He  swung  from  the  room  with  a  rolling,  defiant 
stride. 

"What  on  earth's  biting  him,"  Bill  began. 
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"Shut  up  I"  said  Fran.  "I'll  sit  with  him  today, 
Phoebe.  He's  getting  over  the  party  rather  hard, 
that's  all." 

"For  once,  Fran,  you'll  have  to  be  a  decent  young 
woman  and  leave  other  people's  husbands  alone." 
Paul  sat  down  in  Henry's  chair.  "Little  by  Little  is 
feeling  very  ill.  He  thinks  he  had  better  push  straight 
on  to  Oshura  and  be  near  a  doctor.  He  has  fever, 
and  dysentery,  and  blackwater  coming  on,  and  he's 
very  much  afraid  he  may  have  been  bitten  by  a 
spirulum  tick,  so  I've  told  him  to  take  your  car,  Bill, 
and  every  last  stick  of  cag  we've  got,  and  that  we'll 
meet  him  in  the  cemetery  at  Oshura  at  about  four 
o'clock.  With  no  luggage  we  can  all  pile  into 
Phoebe's  car." 

"I'll  buy  some  cushions  to  put  in  the  back,"  said 
Phoebe.     "I  wanted  to  get  some,  anyway." 

"Right!  Come  on,  Phoebe,  let's  go  shopping. 
We'll  leave  at  ten.  Meet  here!"  Fran  was  a 
diminutive  boy  in  her  corduroy  slacks  and  blue  shirt. 

"I'm  coming  too,"  said  Paul.  "I've  got  the  nicest 
nature.  I  can  even  enjoy  seeing  other  people  spend 
money." 

"You  may  drive  us,"  Fran  allowed  generously. 

"Haircut  for  me,"  said  Bill.  "Meet  you  here  at 
ten!" 

"Can't  we  walk?    We'll  be  sitting  all  day  !" 

They  walked,  then,  down  Government  Road. 

"Surprises  for  the  kids  first  of  all,"  Phoebe  decided. 
"Where  do  I  go,  Fran?" 

"Sorry!"  Paul  left  them  to  run  across  the  road 
to  where  a  man  in  khaki  stood  shouting  and  waving. 
They  window-shopped  and  waited  for  him,  but  he 
waved  them  on. 

He  met  them  at  ten  o'clock  outside  Torrs,  his  arms 
full  of  parcels. 

"What  luck!"  he  grinned.  "That  fellow's  owed  me 
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a  fiver  for  two  years.  You  could  have  boned  me  with 
a  feather  when  he  pulled  it  out  of  his  pocket.  Fancy 
a  fellow  yelling  at  you  when  he  owed  you  money  ! 
It's  almost  indecent.  Well,  we  had  to  wet  it,  of 
course,  and  here  are  some  things  for  your  brats, 
Phoebe!" 

"Paul!  you  shouldn't  have  I" 

"Paul !"  he  mimicked,  "you  owe  it  to  the  duka ! 
Course  I  do,  you  poon  !  But  what's  a  fiver  among  so 
many  1  It  would  only  upset  the  poor  duka,  arouse 
his  cupidity,  and  it'll  give  the  kids  a  lot  of  pleasure." 
He  beamed  at  her  virtuously.     "Shut  up,  Phoebe!" 

"I  quite  agree,"  said  Bill.  "I  found  a  shop  I'd 
never  charged  at  before,  too.  Here's  some  tripe  for 
your  kids,  Phoebe !  Now  with  what  you  two  have 
got,  and  what  Henry  produces,  we  might  just  as  well 
have  kept  all  our  suitcases  too!" 

"I've  bought  nothing,"  said  Henry  shortly.  "I 
have  no  money  to  spend  on  presents,  unfortunately." 

Bill  was  undaunted. 

"My  dear  old  bean,  neither  have  I  !"  but  the  others 
turned  to  the  car,  subdued. 

"What  about  lunch?"  Fran  wailed.  "I  forgot  all 
about  it !" 

"I  didn't,"  said  Paul.  "We're  going  to  christen 
Phoebe's  new  picnic  basket." 

Phoebe  began  to  laugh  helplessly. 

"Paul!     You  really  are  awful  1" 

"Oh,  isn't  it  a  pet !"  Fran  opened  the  dark  blue 
leather  case.  "Look  !  The  duckiest  bandalasta  cups 
and  things,  all  colours !  May  I  use  the  yellow  ones 
first  of  all,  Phoebe  ?    What's  in  the  dishes,  Paul  ?" 

Paul  shut  it  firmly. 

"Wait  until  lunch  time." 

Phoebe  was  still  protesting  feebly. 

"It  must  have  cost  a  fortune !" 

Paul  lifted  an  admonitory  finger. 
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"When  I  was  a  dear  little  boy,  I  was  taught  that 
it  wasn't  polite  to  mention  the  price  of  presents  kind 
uncles  gave  to  me.  Did  you  speak,  Henry?"  He 
waited  ominously. 

"No  1"  said  Henry,  "I  laughed.  Do  you  object?" 
"Not  at  all !  It  wasn't  a  pretty  laugh,  but  I  suppose 
you  can't  help  that.  Anyway,"  he  went  on  to  Phoebe, 
"it  didn't  cost  me  anything.  I  charged  it.  But  I  did 
pay  cash  for  the  lunch,  unfortunately.  Come  on,  let's 
go.  I  want  to  sit  in  the  back  with  Phoebe  and  Fran. 
I  paid  for  the  lunch,  so  they  have  to  be  nice  to  me, 
I'm  their  sugar  daddy  to  that  extent,  anyway.  Did 
I  hear  you  laugh  again,  Henry,  or  was  it  the  self- 
starter  ?  Phoebe,"  he  said  in  an  undertone,  as  the 
car  left  Nairobi  behind  them,  "I  shall  really  have  to 
dot  him  one  soon,  I'm  afraid.  Do  you  mind  awfully  ? 
I  do  so  dislike  the  expression  on  his  face.  It  isn't  nice, 
you  know,  not  in  mixed  company." 

"We'll  get  on  to  the  new  road  for  lunch,"  said  Bill 
stubbornly  for  the  fifth  time.  "I  can't  drive  fast  here. 
Some  of  these  holes  go  to  China." 

They  were  bucketing  and  bumping  their  way  slowly 
through  the  Kedong  Valley,  that  accursed  place  of 
continual  drought,  hot  winds,  and  ugliness. 

Fran  was  drowsily  psychological. 

"Funny  how  one  clings  to  expressions  after  they 
mean  nothing  at  all.  Actually  a  hole  going  right 
down  from  here  wouldn't  come  out  anywhere  near 
China.  Perhaps  it  would  be 'God's  Country.'  Want 
to  pop  down  one,  Phoebe?" 

"Not  until  after  lunch  I"  said  Phoebe.  "I'd  have 
to  rush  out  into  the  kitchenette  and  open  the  electric 
refrigerator  to  get  out  the  grapefruit  cocktails,  see  that 
the  tin  of  tomato  soup  was  boiling  on  the  stove,  look 
in  the  oven  to  make  sure  that  the  crimed  fish  (in  its 
pyrex  dish,  of  course  I)  was  just  right,  whip  the  cream 
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to  put  on  the  pie,  then  take  off  my  chintz  overall, 
revealing  my  'Hostess  Dress,'  and  my  manicure,  and 
my  permanent  wave  beneath  !" 

"Yes!  and  after  all  that  hard  work,"  Paul 
contributed,  "you'd  be  sure  to  have  B.O.** 

"What's  B.O.?" 

"Body  odour,  sillies  I  Don't  you  ever  read  your 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Phoebe?  I  saw  one  the  other 
day  at  your  house.  You  don't  get  halitosis  in 
America  any  more.  At  least,  it's  not  the  national 
crisis  it  was.  Listerine  has  it  down,  and  is  counting 
one  hundred  over  it.  But  the  new  complaint  is  B.O. 
Like  halitosis,  it's  insidious,  you  don't  know  you've 
got  it.  Young  girls  get  into  trams,  sorry  !  streetcars, 
all  ready  to  give  the  glad  eye  to  everyone,  as  any  self- 
respecting,  self-confident  girl  would,  and  their 
neighbours  sit  with  noses  rampant.  It's  all  very 
pitiful.  The  poor  girl  takes  a  long  time  to  find  out 
that  something  is  wrong.  She  sits  pleased  and  happy, 
in  her  little  'spotted  crepe,'  and  ogles  a  youth  away 
across  the  streetcar.  But  she  doesn't  get  the  right 
reaction  from  him.  She  knows  that  she  has  IT.  She 
has  a  book  on  the  subject.  What  is  wrong?  It  is 
that  even  at  that  distance,  he  realizes  !  Then  the  poor 
thing  gets  all  of  a  doodah.  Shoulder  straps  that  are 
not  quite  fresh  slip  out,  her  lips  have  that  painted  look, 
she's  a  mess !  Actually,  even  if  Phoebe  had  washed 
her  silky  underthings  in  Lux  that  morning,  and 
photographed  them  showing  that  even  under  the 
microscop>e  the  panties  that  Aunt  Alice  gave  her  last 
Christmas  were  not  showing  a  sign  of  wear,  while 
her  B.O.  ones,  the  ones  she  hadn't  washed,  or  had 
washed  with  another  soap  ?  One  of  the  alkali  soaps, 
looked  like  this  road,  I  say,  even  if  this  was  one  of 
her  non-B.O.  days,  she  would  probably  be  suffering 
intensely,  be  all  cluttered  up  with  inferior  complexes." 

"Why?" 
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">rot  enough  table  silver  !  Could  she  greet  Silas 
P.  Westropp,  her  hubby's  boss,  with  aplomb  ?  Could 
she  look  Mrs.  Silas  P.  in  the  eye,  even  if  Mrs.  Silas  P. 
transgressed  with  both  halitosis  and  B.O.,  if  her  table 
was  not  perfectly  appointed?  She  could  not.  No 
grapefruit  spoons  !  Poor  girl  I  She  can't  talk  at  all. 
She  just  sits  and  watches  them  eating  their  grapefruit 
with  plain  teaspoons,  and  suffers.  Mrs.  Silas  P.  is 
tact  itself.  But  she  notices.  So  does  Silas  P.,  and  ; 
Phoebe's  husband,  young  Mervin  T.  Waterman,  one 
of  those  promising  young  men,  doesn't  get  his  promo- 
tion. It's  the  little  things  like  that  that  count  in 
America  I  Life  is  full  of  .  .  .  ouch!  Pot  holes  I 
Good  lord.  Bill,  go  easy!" 

"Even  so,  it  all  sounds  very  luxurious,"  said 
Fran. 

"Don't  you  believe  it,"  said  Phoebe.  "After 
they'd  all  gone,  I'd  have  to  crawl  out,  humiliated  and 
discouraged,  to  wash  up  the  dishes,  tie  up  all  the 
muck  that  the  Silas  P.s  haven't  been  able  to  choke 
down  with  my  inadequate  silverware  in  little  parcels 
to  put  in  the  garbage  can." 

"Make  some  light  baking  powder  biscuits  for 
supper  that  night  to  console  Mervin  T.,  for  the  loss 
of  his  job,  bring  back  the  Cheshire  smile  to  his  nice 
clean-shaven  face,  and  hear  him  murmur,  'Say,  Kid  I 
Nothing  matters  when  you  can  get  outside  a  bun  like 
this!'" 

Phoebe  laughed.  "You  do  know  your  magazines 
well,  Paul.  Yes  !  And  wash  up  my  congoleum  rug, 
pattern  No.  98765.  Oh,  no !  Give  me  Africa  and  a 
host  of  untrained  boys  every  time!" 

"Me  too  !"  Paul  agreed.  "It's  claustrophobia  with 
me.  I  can't  bear  not  being  able  to  see  at  least  a 
thousand  miles  in  any  given  direction,  all  the  time. 
Even  Nairobi  puts  the  fear  of  God  into  me.  When 
I  think  of  some  of  those  one-way  streets  in  London  ! 
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Cockspur  Street  with  the  buses  thundering  by,  right 
close  to  you  I 

"Honestly,  put  me  down  in  a  narrow  London  street, 
with  houses  on  each  side,  and  buses  and  taxies  by  the 
thousands  and  I'd  cry  like  a  little  child.  I  know  I'd 
never  have  the  courage  to  go  across  the  road.  I'd  go 
on  and  on  on  one  side  of  the  street  until  I  dropped 
dead." 

Bill  stopped  the  car. 

"Here  we  are,  chaps!  Out  you  get  and  cut  the 
ribbons,  and  I'll  declare  the  road  open." 

Thorny  branches  were  laid  across  the  end  of  the 
new  side  road. 

"It  looks  to  me  as  if  our  fingers  were  the  things  we 
were  going  to  cut!"  Paul  approached  the  barrier 
gingerly. 

Henry  followed  Paul  out  of  the  car  unwillingly. 

"We  can  be  fined  for  this,"  he  objected.  "This 
sign  says  that  the  road  isn't  open  to  the  public." 

"We  knew  that  before  we  started,"  said  Bill. 

"Yes,  but  I  didn't  know  there'd  be  a  sign  expressly 
stating  the  fact.  I  think  we  should  go  by  the  old 
road." 

Paul  threw  the  last  of  the  branches  to  one  side  of 
the  road. 

"Well  I  You  stay  here,  old  boy,  and  return  those 
thorns.  You're  sure  to  get  a  lift  to  Oshura  in  an  hour 
or  so!" 

Henry  stepped  aside  to  let  the  car  turn  off  into  the 
new  road. 

"I  will  come  with  you,  of  course,"  he  said  with 
dignity.  "My  wife  happens  to  be  in  the  car.  Incase 
you  have  forgotten  it  1" 

Paul  met  his  eye. 

"I  haven't  forgotten,"  he  said  softly.  Then, 
lightly:  "You're  too  attractive,  aren't  you,  Phibs?" 

"Yes!"    Phoebe  agreed  contentedly.     "Besides, 
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Henry  is  hungry.  He  won't  stay  behind,  will  you, 
Henry  ?"  Her  eyes  implored  him  to  be  light  and  gay 
with  them. 

"I'm  coming  with  you  I"  he  said  briefly,  and  helped 
Paul  replace  the  thorn  bushes. 

•'Well,  well!"  Bill  sighed.  "I'm  glad  that's 
settled.  I  was  afraid  we  were  going  to  lose  our  little 
sunbeam  !" 

"Oh,  dear  I"  Fran  murmured,  as  the  car  began  to 
move  again.  "It  can't  be  B.O.  or  lack  of  table  silver, 
but  he's  got  something  on  his  mind.  I've  never 
known  a  more  depressing  man  !  He  can  cast  gloom 
over  a  whole  carload  of  people  with  one  look  from 
that  haggard  green  eye  of  his!" 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  Phoebe  began.  "It's  me  he's 
angry  with.     I  know  it's  beastly  for  all  of  you  1" 

"Oh,  shut  up  !"  said  Fran.  "It's  much  worse  for 
you  than  it  is  for  any  of  us.  He  doesn't  really  depress 
me.  I'd  just  like  to  smack  him,  that's  all  I  No  one 
has  any  right  to  show  their  feelings  so  plainly.  It 
isn't  decent.  Bill !"  she  called,  "why  don't  you  mend 
your  clothes  ?  Your  shirt  is  a  mess  !  It's  all  torn  at 
the  back." 

"So  are  my  trousers  !"  Bill  informed  her,  "and  not 
at  the  back.  I  feel  that  there  must  be  more  comfort- 
able things  to  use  for  fig  leaves  than  a  clock-work 
train,  yet  that's  what  I  found  myself  clutching  when 
addressed  by  a  beautiful  young  lady  in  a  shop  to-day. 
We  looked  down  simultaneously.  I'm  haunted  by 
the  shrinking  fear  that  it  doesn't  seem  natural  to  hold 
a  clockwork  train  in  front  of  you  while  you  choose 
other  toys.  It  must  have  been  pretty  bad,  too,  because 
when  I  said  casually,  'I'll  take  this  thing  too  !'  in  her 
divine  pity  she  didn't  even  look  at  it,  or  offer  to  wrap 
it  up,  just  said  kindly,  'One  fifty,  please!'  and  let 
me  go !" 

Paul  laughed. 
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"Stop  laughing,  Paul!"  Fran  ordered.  "I  want 
to  look  at  the  scenery,  and  you're  like  a  mosquito  in 
my  ear  all  the  time." 

"This  must  be  the  Bamboo  Forest,"  he  informed 
them  amiably. 

"Yes,"  said  Fran  acidly,  "you're  probably  right. 
There  are  several  bamboos  about  I" 

It  was  lovely  down  between  them  in  their  millions — 
slender,  jade-green,  with  feathery  crowns  meeting  and 
tangling  across  the  road. 

"It's  like  a  Rackham  forest  in  green  instead  of 
black!"  Phoebe  whispered. 

"It's  like  some  nursery  rhyme,"  Fran  murmured. 
"I  can't  remember  what !" 

"I  know  1"  said  Paul.    "Oh,  God  !     What  fun  !" 

As  on  that  night  when  Beauty  had  taken  them  by 
the  hand  and  stood  with  them,  wide-eyed,  beside  the 
pool  in  the  darkling  forest,  his  eyes  and  Phoebe's  met. 
But  now,  Henry's  tortured  eyes  watched  them,  slewed 
round  from  the  front  of  the  car. 

"Phoebe!"  whispered  Fran,  "put  on  your  clothes, 
you  fool !" 

"I'm  going  on  until  I  find  an  open  bit  for  lunch," 
Bill  called. 

As  he  spoke,  the  bamboos  ended,  and  so  suddenly 
that  they  held  their  breath  and  cried  out,  they  were 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 

Bill  stopped  the  car,  and  they  all  got  out. 

There  was  room  for  the  car  only  on  the  road.  On 
a  shelving  bit  of  the  rock  from  which  it  had  been  cut, 
they  sat,  their  backs  against  the  face  of  the  hill. 

"It  must  be  the  Simba  escarpment,"  Bill  marvelled. 
"You  didn't  notice,  but  we  were  climbing  steadily  all 
through  the  bamboos.    God  I    What  a  sight  I" 

"And  the  devil  took  Him  up  on  to  a  high  hill  and 
showed  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,"  Paul 
quoted  surprisingly. 
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Hundreds  of  feet  below  them  lay  the  Great  Rift 
Valley.  Mile  upon  mile  it  stretched,  vast  and  endless. 
So  great,  so  deep,  so  wide,  that  on  its  floor  whole 
mountain  ranges  showed  only  as  a  change  of  colour, 
great  lakes  as  little  flat,  glistening  mirror  points  for 
the  sky's  blue. 

They  ate  Paul's  delicious  and  extravagant  lunch 
without  comment,  each  one  sitting  by  his  or  her  self 
along  the  road,  eyes  on  the  glory  before  them. 

Fran  stood  up  at  last  and  brushed  the  crumbs  from 
her  slacks. 

"It's  too  big!"  she  said.  "I  can't  bear  it.  Let's 
go  on  I" 

Paul  advanced  cautiously  to  the  edge  of  the  road, 
peered  over,  and  came  back  quickly  to  the  safe  side. 

"My  God!     Talk  about  dropping  to  China !     It's 
sheer  !    The  old  road  is  three  hundred  feet  below  us, ' 
and  between  us  and  that,  nothing !     Let's  get  on  1 
They'll  have  to  fence  this  before  they  let  people  use 
it." 

"Does  this  road  join  the  other  farther  on,  could  you 
see?"  Bill  sheltered  behind  the  car  to  light  a 
cigarette. 

"Go  and  look  for  yourself ,  dear  I"  Paul  advised  him. 
"I  don't  like  heights."  He  began  to  climb  into  the 
back  of  the  car. 

"There  are  eight  miles  of  this  mountain  road," 
Henry  said.  "Then  five  miles  through  more  bamboo, 
and  finally  two  and  a  half  miles  down  over  a  rocky 
incline,  and  it  joins  the  old  road.  This  road  was  built 
for  its  scenic  value  only." 

"Turn  over  the  page  and  continue,  Henry!"  Bill 
begged  him. 

"However,"  said  Henry,  with  a  look  for  Paul,  "I 
don't  mind  verifying.     I  am  not  afraid  of  heights." 

"You  can't  make  me  mad!"  Paul  called  to  him. 
"I  am,  besides  I'm  sleepy.     However,  I  think  it's 
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only  fair  to  warn  you,  Bruce,  old  boy,  that  this  is  a 
new  road,  and  the  side  may  be  a  bit  crumbly  still." 

Bill  shifted  a  pillow  to  place  it  behind  Fran's  head. 
Phoebe  knelt  beside  the  car  to  light  her  cigarette  out 
of  the  wind.  Fran  and  Paul  closed  their  eyes.  None 
of  them  watched  him  stroll  to  the  edge  of  the  road, 
his  eyes  scornful,  his  lips  still  curling  for  their  benefit. 
They  heard  a  grating,  sliding  sound.  A  voice  they 
had  never  heard  murmured  "Oh  I"  and  was  silent. 
There  was  a  queer  bite  out  of  the  edge  of  the  new 
road  .  .  .  and  they  knew  that  he  had  fallen. 

"Get  back,  you  fool!"  Paul  roared,  and  flung 
Phoebe  against  the  car  with  the  full  strength  of  his 
long  arm.  He  fell  on  his  stomach  on  the  road,  and 
dragged  himself  to  the  edge  and  peered  over.  The 
others  crawled  beside  him. 

Below  them,  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  from  where 
they  lay,  a  crumpled  something  lay  very  still. 

"Henry!"  Bill  shouted. 

"He'll  be  stunned  !"  Paul  muttered. 

"Henry!"  Bill  shouted  again. 

They  waited.  A  blue  arm  detached  itself  from  the 
blur  of  trousers  and  shirt.  They  could  not  see  his 
face. 

His  voice  came  weakly  to  them  : 

"No  hat !     Leg  broken  I  think  I" 

In  her  relief  at  hearing  his  voice,  Fran  giggled 
hysterically  : 

"He  didn't  exp)ect  his  hat  to  stay  on,  did  he?" 

Bill  stared  down  over  the  drop. 

"He's  nearer  to  the  old  road  than  he  is  to  this,  and 
I  think  we  can  get  to  him  from  there.  We  can't  reach 
him  from  here.  There  isn't  foot  room  for  a  goat.  In 
fact,  we're  on  an  overhanging  bit  now." 

"What  he  says  about  a  hat  is  perfectly  true, 
though,"  Paul  told  them.  "It'll  take  us  two  hours 
at  least  to  get  to  him.    That  means  two  hours  in  the 
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sun.  He'll  die  of  sunstroke,  if  he  doesn't  of  anything 
else.  We've  got  to  get  to  him.  We  can't  leave  him 
for  two  or  three  hours  there." 

"How?" 

Paul  was  talking  as  he  thought:  "A  rope  1  .  . 
Clothes.  .  .  .  We  can  tie  them  together.  Then  you 
hold  on  and  lower  me  down  to  him,  then  beat  it  round 
the  other  way  to  meet  us.  I'll  get  down  with  him 
gradually.  Anyway,  I'll  be  with  him,  and  keep  him 
covered." 

"It's  madness!"  said  Bill.  "Nothing  will  hold  a 
man  over  that  edge  of  rock.  There's  nothing  to  grab 
for  at  least  thirty  feet." 

"Come  on  I"  said  Paul.  "We're  wasting  time. 
Have  you  anything  strong  on,  Fran?" 

Fran  stepped  out  of  her  corduroy  slacks,  and  handed 
them  to  him.  He  slashed  them  with  the  knife  from 
his  belt. 

"I'll  do  the  knots.  Bill,"  he  said.  "Collect  all  the 
stuff  you  can." 

They  took  off  all  their  outer  clothes.  Fran  and 
Phoebe  stood  in  silk  underwear,  and  the  men  naked 
on  the  mountain  road,  and  still  the  knotted  rope  of 
clothes  was  too  short.  Bill  stripped  the  car  of  curtains 
and  tore  them  into  ropes.  They  worked  panting. 
Paul  ran,  after  he  had  tied  the  last  strip  of  canvas  to 
his  rope,  up  the  road  to  the  full  length  of  it. 

"Pace  it,  Phoebe!"  he  said. 

And  stumbling  on  the  rocks,  she  counted  out  her 
steps. 

"That'll  almost  do  it,"  he  approved.  "Now, 
what'll  we  lash  her  round?" 

"Not  so  fast,  Paul!"  Bill  said.  "You're  not  to 
go!  I'm  lighter  by  a  stone  than  you,  and  weight's 
going  to  tell." 

"You  go  to  blazes!"  Paul  was  tying  the  rope  to 
the  wheel  of  the  car. 
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"That's  right,  Paul,"  said  Fran  steadily,  "Bill  has 
as  much  right  to  go  as  you  1" 

"Bill!  Don't  be  a  fool!"  Paul  begged  him. 
"You're  married,  and  I'm  not."  He  did  not  look 
at  Phoebe.    "Tie  her  round  me,  I'm  the  one  to  go  !" 

"We'll  toss  for  it,  or  neither  of  us  will  go!"  Bill 
told  him. 

They  tossed  for  it,  naked  and  grim,  and  young,  on 
the  blazing  dusty  road,  and  Bill  kissed  Fran  lightly. 

"Hold  on,  Paul !"  he  said.  "Feed  her  out  as  I  tell 
you!" 

Paul  knelt,  sobbing  under  his  breath,  and  fed  the 
rope  to  him. 

For  a  moment,  Bill's  face  was  over  the  side  of  the 
road,  level  with  theirs.  Then  only  his  hands  showed, 
gripping  the  treacherous  gravel.  Then,  there  were 
the  three  of  them  watching  him  from  the  mountainside 
.  .  .  watching  him  swinging,  clutching  at  stones 
which  fell  from  his  hands,  kicking  into  dusty, 
crumbling  hillside  .  .  .  slowly  but  surely  swinging 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  ledge  and  the  silent,  crumpled 
figure  .  .  .  swinging  sickeningly  at  the  end  of  a  rope 
of  clothes,  not  one  section  of  which  was  of  equal 
strength  to  the  next. 

He  was  on  his  hands  and  feet,  scrabbling  in 
comparative  safety  down  a  slanting  bit  of  dusty  hill- 
side, when  the  rope  caught  on  a  rock. 

"Clear  it!"  Fran  moaned.  "Oh,  God.  Let  it  get 
clear!" 

Paul  leaned  far  over  and  swung  the  rope  from  side 
to  side. 

Bill  looked  up  to  see  the  reason  for  the  tug  and, 
with  them,  saw  the  rope  cut  and  part.  Rubbed  against 
the  sheer  edge  of  the  rock  above  him,  it  was  through 
in  a  second,  through  to  the  last  thin  thread,  and  that 
seemed  to  them,  agonized,  to  take  an  hour  to  break. 
Then,  the  rope  dangled  loose  in  Paul's  hand.    Bill's 
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face  floated  below  them  for  a  moment,  very  white  and 
young.    He  seemed  to  smile. 

"I  can  hold!"  he  called,  and  scrambled  on  that 
promising  little  ledge,  his  only  hope.  Then  he  began 
to  slip  downwards,  slowly  at  first,  clinging  with  his 
hands  and  his  bare  white  body  to  the  dust  and  stones, 
and,  in  a  dreadful  rush  at  last,  slid  from  their  sight. 

Fran  clung  to  Phoebe  as  the  car  hurtled  down  the 
road. 

She  murmured  and  groaned  under  her  breath  : 

"Oh,  Phoebe,  was  it  his  shirt  I  should  have 
mended?" 

And  Phoebe  told  her,  holding  her  tight,  a  hundred 
times  : 

"Darling,  no!  no!  It  was  the  rock!  It  was  the 
rock,  Fran  darling!" 


CHAPTER    TWENTY-FOUR 

^  I  ^HEY  screamed  through  a  little  township,  with  its 
-■■    half  a  dozen  tin  dukas,  its  tin  station, 

"Post  office!"  Phoebe  shouted  in  Paul's  ear. 
"Telegram    to    Oshura." 

He  swerved  the  car  without  losing  speed,  and 
rocking  dangerously,  they  stopped  at  the  station. 
Screeching  brakes  .  .  .  the  sucking  noise  of  protest- 
ing tyres  on  gravel. 

"I  don't  know  where  to  say  to  come  to,"  he  ran  up 
the  path  to  the  station. 

"Tell  them  Ford  car  stopped  on  the  road  I  We'll 
find  a  boy  and  leave  him  there." 

In  a  moment  he  was  on  the  step  of  the  car  again, 
followed  by  the  entire  station  staff,  and  the  local 
European  policeman. 

"You  can't  go  about  like  that!"  the  policeman 
panted  above  the  roar  of  the  engine. 

"Can't  I  ?"  Paul  demanded  savagely.  "Look  here  ! 
Go  and  get  your  askaris,  and  follow  my  car.  There 
are  two  men  badly  hurt  below  the  Simba  escarpment. 
Just  below  the  place  where  you  can  see  the  new  road 
from  the  old  one." 

At  last  they  were  on  the  main  road,  and  turned 
again  towards  Nairobi. 

"Shout  the  minute  you  see  that  break  in  the  forest, 
and  the  white  wall  of  the  cliff." 

"I  watched,  coming  down,"  Phoebe  told  Fran  as 
they  leaned  over  the  side  of  the  roaring  car.  "There 
isn't  another  open  cut  in  the  top  road.  There  were 
trees  all  along.    We  can't  miss  it." 

For  endless  miles  they  could  see  no  road  above 
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them.  Then  suddenly,  its  white  ribbon  appeared 
winding  along-  the  cliffside. 

*'Go  slower,  Paul !     It  must  be  just  herel" 

Fran's  hand  was  on  the  door. 

"Hold  hard  !"  he  warned  them.  "I'm  going  across 
the  veldt  as  far  as  I  can." 

"Doctors  I"  Phoebe  shouted,  as  the  car  leapt  from 
one  hillock  to  another. 

"An  askari  on  the  road.  The  police  will  see  where 
our  tracks  have  gone  off." 

He  stopped  the  car  against  a  laletchua  bush,  and 
jumped  out. 

"Come  on  !"  he  said.  "I  can't  go  any  farther. 
Can  you  see  the  cliff  face?" 

Down  in  the  laletchua  bushes  they  could  not. 

"Oh,  God  !  We'll  have  to  try  to  go  straight.  Here 
comes  the  bobby.    Quick  work  !" 

The  police  car  drew  up  beside  them,  and  six  askaris, 
alert,  and  unsurprised  at  the  sight  of  a  naked  white 
man,  stood  to  attention,  awaiting  orders. 

"I've  posted  one  of  my  fellows  to  stop  the  doctor," 
said  the  policeman.  "As  we  go  towards  the  cliff  face, 
please  tell  me  what  happened." 

He  spoke  to  the  men  in  Swahili,  and  at  a  trot,  they 
spread  out  fan-wise  towards  the  mountain. 

He  handed  khaki  trousers  and  shirts  to  them  all. 

"Put  them  on  !"  he  said,  and  his  quiet  voice  was 
already  stilling  their  panic.  "It  will  take  only  a 
minute,  and  you'll  get  so  scratched  and  cut  in  the 
bush,  that  you'll  none  of  you  be  of  any  use." 

"There's  one  man  on  the  face  of  the  cliff,"  Paul 
told  him,  as  they  half  ran,  half  walked,  through  the 
thick  scrub.  He  lowered  his  voice  :  "Alive,  we  know. 
The  fellow  who  went  after  him  fell  clear,  and  we  never 
saw  him  again." 

"Keep  straight  on,"  said  the  policeman.  "That's 
a  path  to  some  native  huts.    I  patrolled  this  bit  just 
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the  other  day,  looking  for  a  thief."  He  held  Fran's 
arm.  "Easy  does  it,  Mrs.  Williams.  Is  it  Bill  who 
went  down  last?"  His  voice  was  very  gentle,  and 
he  was  half  carrying  her  across  the  rough  ground. 

"You  know  him  ?"  Fran  asked  eagerly.  It  seemed 
to  help. 

"Well.  We'll  find  him,  Mrs.  Williams.  He'll  be 
all  right.  Never  fear  1  We'll  see  the  rock  face  in  a 
minute." 

They  did,  and  before  them  all,  Fran  reached  the 
little  knot  of  askaris  who  stood  looking  down,  not 
speaking. 

The  natives  parted  to  let  her  reach  him.  She  was 
kneeling  beside  him,  her  two  little  bleeding  hands 
hovering  above  his  still  face,  when  they  came  up  to 
her. 

"I  mustn't  touch  him,  or  move  him,"  she  told  them, 
in  a  dry,  new  voice,  "until  the  police  come.  You 
mustn't!"  she  said  earnestly,  her  great  vacant  eyes 
searching  their  faces. 

For,  before  she  went  mad,  Fran  knew  that  Bill  was 
dead. 

There  was  still  Henry  to  rescue.  Paul  knelt  beside 
Fran  and  murmured  : 

"You  understand,  don't  you,  Fran  dear,  that  I've 
got  to  go  on." 

And  Phoebe  told  him,  weeping : 

"Go  !  She  doesn't  understand  anything.  I'll  stay 
with  her  I" 

Paul  rested  his  hand  for  a  moment  on  her  shoulder, 
and  followed  the  policeman. 

Then  the  two  women  waited  beside  Bill's  body. 

Fran  sat  with  her  head  alert,  her  wild  eyes  on  the 
bushes  around  them. 

She  spoke  once  only. 

"They'll  find  him,"  she  told  Phoebe  fiercely. 
"They    never   get   away.     The   askaris   know    the 
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country  too  well.    No  white  man  could  outwit  them 
here." 

And  Phoebe,  glad  of  her  fierceness,  dreading  the 
moment  when  her  spirit  broke,  answered : 

"They'll  get  him,  Fran  I" 

In  her  heart  she  cried : 

"Oh,  God,  why  can't  I  care  like  that?  God,  I  don't 
want  him  dead,  I  don't  want  that !  I'll  be  glad  if  he's 
not  dead!" 

Paul  parted  the  bushes,  and  stood  whitefaced, 
looking  down  at  them. 

Fran  was  on  her  feet  at  once,  a  dreadful,  eager  little  | 
figure. 

"Got  him?" 

And  Paul,  meeting  Phoebe's  eyes  across  her  head, 
shook  his. 

"Not  yet,  darling.  Come  now,  we're  going  to  take 
you  and  Bill  back.    The  others  will  stay  out  looking." 

She  let  him  kneel  by  Bill,  and  gather  him  in  his 
arms.  She  let  him  and  two  askaris  carry  Bill  to  the 
car,  and  she  walked  beside  them,  holding  Bill's  cold 
hand  in  hers. 

Only  once  did  she  speak,  and  that  was  when  a 
laletchua  bush  whipped  back  across  Bill's  face. 

"Be  careful  I"  she  warned  Paul  sharply.    "It  hurts,  | 
that  stuff  I" 

Paul  whispered  to  Phoebe,  who  stumbled  numbly 
by  his  side. 

"Winded,  and  a  broken  ankle  1  He  was  half  way 
down  the  cliff  when  we  got  to  him.  The  bobby  will 
take  him  to  Oshura." 


CHAPTER    TWENTY-FIVE 

A  LWAYS  the  swiftness  of  burial  in  Kenya  seems 
^~^    a  dreadful  thing. 

In  other  countries  there  are  days  in  which  to  realize 
that  the  cold,  still  body,  lying  unmoved  by  tears  and 
grief,  is  not  that  which  has  died,  but  a  stiff  parody 
of  all  dearness. 

In  Kenya,  there  is  no  period  of  waiting.  While 
the  dead  are  still  warm  almost,  while  it  seems  that 
their  grieving  spirit  must  still  cling  to  its  familiar 
form  for  comfort  and  the  courage  with  which  to  begin 
its  strange  new  life,  they  are  hurried  out  of  sight, 
and  the  heavy  earth  closes  over  them  to  shut  them  in 
for  ever. 

To  Phoebe,  Bill's  burial  next  morning  was  a  doubly 
awful  thing. 

"She  doesn't  really  know  yet,"  she  told  Paul.  "It's 
as  if  we  were  hustling  him  away,  behind  her  back, 
sort  of,  before  she's  said  *  Good-bye'  to  him.  She 
hasn't  kissed  him  even." 

She  and  Paul  knelt,  waiting,  by  Bill's  coffin, 
waiting  for  the  hearse  to  come. 

"She  must  know,  to  say  'Good-bye,'  Paul.  She'll 
never  forgive  herself,  when  she  realizes.  She'll  never 
forgive  us  I  We  can't  let  him  go,  all  cold  and  lonely 
to  his  grave."  She  put  a  hand  on  the  side  of  the 
coffin,  and  dared  not  touch  Bill's  young,  set  face.  "I 
can't  bear  to  let  him  go  like  this.  But,  it  mustn't  be 
anyone  but  Fran  who  kisses  him  for  the  last  time." 

So  she  brought  her  from  her  hotel  room  to  see  him. 

She  tried  to  impress  her  with  what  was  happening. 
It  seemed  cruel  to  say  to  this  child-like,  half-aware 
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Fran,  saying  the  words  gently  and  slowly  to  make 
her  understand : 

"Fran,  darling.  We've  got  to  bury  Bill  to-day. 
Do  you  understand,  sweetheart — Bill — you  must  come 
and  say  good-bye  to  him." 

But  the  doctor  had  said  last  night : 

"I'd  like  to  see  her  realizing  what  has  happened. 
She  is  suffering  from  a  sort  of  mental  concussion,  and 
we  mustn't  let  it  last  too  long.  If  she  realizes  nothing 
it  would  not  be  so  bad.  But,  she  does  know  that  her 
husband  is  dead,  and  she  is  too  calm.  It  is  a  paralysis 
beyond  a  certain  point,  I  don't  know  where  that  point 
is." 

Fran  came  with  her,  and  walked  into  that  awful 
little  room  with  the  calm,  set  face  she  had  worn  since 
they  brought  her  back.  She  had  not  asked  for  Bill 
last  night  at  the  hotel,  but  had  slept  quietly  in 
Phoebe's  arms  the  whole  night  through. 

She  smiled  swiftly  at  Paul,  and  then,  from  the 
door,  saw  the  box  in  which  they  had  put  him. 
Something  of  its  meaning  came  to  her  before  she 
saw  his  face. 

Bill,  who  was  never  still,  so  still  and  straight. 

Bill,  who  was  always  laughing  and  talking,  grave 
and  silent,  hemmed  in  by  hard,  cold  wood. 

Paul  held  her  hand  for  a  moment  as  she  stood  beside 
him.  Her  face  was  still  puzzled,  but  into  it  was 
beginning  to  come  a  hurt,  stricken  look  which  surely 
prefaced  complete  realization. 

Then  he  and  Phoebe  closed  the  door  softly  behind 
them. 

They  waited  in  the  passage  outside  the  door. 

"I'm  afraid  to  leave  her,"  Phoebe  whispered. 
"What  is  going  to  happen  when  she  knows,  Paul?" 

"Listen  !"  he  said. 

From  the  room  came  the  sound  of  a  murmuring 
voice,  Fran's  voice,  normal  and  sane.    She  was  talk- 
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mg  to  Bill,  and  they  moved  away  that  they  should 
not  hear  what  it  was  she  said. 

A  sister  came  to  the  end  of  the  passage. 

"The  hearse  is  here,  Mrs.  Suart." 

But  Phoebe  and  Paul  sat  on,  silent. 

Fran  must  have  at  least  half  an  hour  with  her 
beloved. 

At  last  they  knew  that  they  must  tell  her. 

It  was  she  who  helped  them  when  they  opened 
the  door,  and  stood  looking  in  at  her,  unable  to 
speak. 

"All  right!"  she  said.     "I  know,  I'm  ready." 

Fran,  unaware,  had  been  hard  to  bear.  This 
stricken  child  with  her  tear-washed  wounded  face, 
broke  their  hearts. 

"Paul,"  she  whispered,  "you'll  help  me.  He  can't 
sleep  like  that  on  his  back.  It  always  gave  him  night- 
mares. He  must  lie  on  his  side,  Paul  I  I  tried,  but 
I  couldn't  move  him.  He  must  be  on  his  side  !  Oh, 
Phoebe  !  He's  stiff  I  He's  dead  !  I  couldn't  turn 
him  over!  Don't  let  them  put  him  like  that!  He 
must  sleep  sweetly.  Help  me,  Paul  I  Even  on  his 
face,  he  sometimes  slept,  but  not  on  his  back  I 
Nightmares !  And  me  not  there  to  tell  him  it's  all 
right!" 

Phoebe  held  her  in  her  arms,  and  her  eyes 
questioned    Paul. 

His,  full  of  horror,  answered  her  :  "I  don't  know  I 
We'll  try." 

"All  right,  Fran  dear,"  she  soothed  her.  "All 
right !  See !  We'll  all  turn  him  .  .  .  make  him 
comfy !  There,  like  that,  darling  ?  Will  that  be 
better  ?  See  !  Now  he'll  have  no  dreams,  sweetheart. 
He'll  sleep!" 

Somehow  they  turned  his  still,  young,  broken  body. 
Somehow  they  made  him  "comfy"  for  his  long  sleep, 
a   tear-sodden   hanky   of   Fran's   in   his  stiff  hand, 
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"something  to  hold  on  to"  through  the  long,  waiting 
years. 

They  stood  beside  Bill's  grave,  Paul,  Phoebe,  Eric 
and  Fran. 

With  maddening  slowness,  with  grunts  and  groans, 
a  boy  raked  the  earth  above  it. 

"Tell  him  to  go  away,  Paul !"  Fran  begged. 

The  boy  slouched  off  without  a  backward  glance. 

Then  they  knelt,  and  with  their  hands  spread  out 
the  brown  earth. 

At  last  it  was  all  gently  smooth,  and  still  they  knelt 
on,  irresolute. 

Fran's  little  hand  patted  one  spot,  patted  and  patted 
it  as  if  she  could  never  bear  to  stop. 

There  is  no  act  more  final  than  the  turning  away 
from  a  grave,  the  facing  life  again,  leaving  the  dead 
alone  at  last  to  learn  the  face  of  Death. 

It  was  Fran  who  stood  up  first.     Fran,  kind. 

"You  want  to  get  back,  Phibs,  to  see  the  kids?" 

"When  you're  ready,  Fran  darling." 

"You'll  have  to  go  and  see  Henry.  Give  him  my 
love.    Tell  him  I  hope  he's  better." 

"And  you,  Fran?    What  will  you  do?" 

"We'll  go  and  have  tea,"  she  smiled,  and  put  her  I 
arm  through  Paul's.     "I  know  that  because  of  me 
you've  all  had  nothing.    I'm  going  to  take  these  two, 
and  feed  them." 

So,  at  last,  not  looking  back,  they  left  Bill  in  the 
quiet  lovely  garden,  the  cemetery  of  Oshura.  It  is  a 
friendly  place.  There  are  houses  all  around  it.  At 
night  gramophones  play  close  to  it.  People  laugh 
and  sing.    The  dead  are  never  very  much  alone  there. 

Phoebe  drove  to  the  hospital.  She  had  not  seen 
Henry  since  the  accident.  She  dreaded  seeing  him 
now,  and  knew  that  she  should  have  come  before  to 
comfort  him  in  the  awful  remorse  he  must  be  feeling. 

If  only  he  had  been  seriously  hurt,  it  would  have 
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been  better,  she  told  herself,  and  was  ashamed  of  the 
thought. 

A  sharp>-faced  sister  met  her  on  the  veranda  of  the 
hospital. 

"Mrs.  Suart?  Your  husband  had  a  bad  night." 
There  was  accusation  in  her  tone.  "He  must  be 
suffering  a  lot  of  pain,  but  he's  so  wonderfully  brave 
about  it.     Will  you  go  in  and  see  him  now?" 

She  stopped  at  a  door  with  a  green  screen  pulled 
across  it.    She  was  definitely  hostile. 

"Of  course  I"  said  Phoebe.  "That  is  what  I  have 
come  for  1" 

The  sister  moved  the  screen  very  gently,  and  peeped 
round  it. 

"Not  asleep?  You  should  be!"  Her  voice  had 
changed.  She  was  all  sympathy  and  motherliness. 
Phoebe  had  room,  crowded  in  with  all  the  other 
emotions  in  her  tired  mind,  for  a  definite  dislike  of 
her. 

Henry  was  looking  brave.  He  was  otherwise  look- 
ing exactly  as  usual.  His  ruddy  cheeks  had  regained 
their  colour,  if  they  had  ever  lost  it,  and  the  green 
eyes  were  clear. 

"Good  morning,  Henry  I"  She  stood  by  his  bed, 
looking  down  at  him,  and  could  find  little  more  to 
say. 

"How  are  you  ?"  she  asked  at  last. 

"Ah  !"  he  sighed,  "I  don't  count.  What  does  it 
matter  in  the  face  of  what  has  happened?" 

"I  know  !"  she  said.  "I  knew  you'd  feel  that  way  ! 
(Did  he?  Oh,  God,  of  course  he  did!  It  was  just 
the  smug  expression  of  his  face.  He  meant  it !) 
That's  why  I  stayed  with  Fran  and  didn't  come  to 
see  you  before.  I  knew  you'd  understand.  She's 
the  only  one  that  counts,  just  now.  No  one  else  could 
be  hurt  enough  to  matter  as  much  as  she  does.  I 
knew  you'd  feel  that,  too." 
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"I  was  in  considerable  pain,  and  suffering  from 
exposure,  of  course.  They  did  not  tell  me  until  this 
morning.  It  was,  of  course,  a  dreadful  shock  to  me, 
a  dreadful  shock.  I  don't  realize  it  yet,  really,  because 
of  the  pain,  I  suppose.    But,  I  shall  I    I  shall  1" 

Phoebe  clutched  at  his  words,  groping  to  find 
sincerity. 

"Don't  blame  yourself,  Henry  1"  she  begged  him. 
It  was  going  to  be  grim,  lying  there  thinking. 

He  seemed  a  little  surprised. 

"Of  course,  I  was  all  against  going  on  that  road  at 
all,"  he  reminded  her.  "What  we  must  realize  is 
that  it  might  just  as  easily  have  been  the  other  way  | 
about.  You  can  always  look  at  things  that  way.  If 
he  had  fallen  first,  of  course,  I  would  have  gone  to 
help  him,  and  .  .  ."he  stared  up  at  the  ceiling  and 
explored  the  possibility  of  his  own  death.  "There 
must  be  reason  in  all  this.  We  must,  if  we  want  to 
remain  sane,  see  the  reason.  I  am  a  father.  He 
wasn't.  My  life  has  probably  been  spared  because 
of  the  babes.  I  would  rather  I  had  been  taken.  Life 
is  not  particularly  happy  for  me  .  .  .  but  ..." 

She  knew  that  she  could  bear  his  rounded  phrases 
no  longer. 

"I  must  go  now,  Henry.  Is  there  anything  you 
want  in  Oshura  before  we  leave  ?  How  long  have 
you  to  stay  in  bed  ?  I'll  find  out  from  the  doctor  when 
I  am  to  come  and  get  you." 

He  allowed  himself  to  look  surprised  for  an  instant. 
Then  into  his  eyes  came  the  look  she  had  seen  there 
yesterday.     God  I     Was  it  only  yesterday  ? 

"You're  going  back  with  the  others,  Phoebe? 
Yes,  I  seel" 

"I'm  going  back  to  Fran's  farm  with  her,  of  course. 
You  don't  think  I'd  let  her  go  back  there  alone,  do 
you?" 

He  was  suddenly  sincere  and  kind.    This  time,  his 
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words  rang  true,  though  they  were  as  pompous  as 
ever.  Realizing  this,  she  wondered  miserably  if  she 
always  misjudged  him.  He  used  stilted  expressions. 
Was  that  all  ?     Was  she  always  unfair  to  him  ? 

"Of  course  you  must  go  with  her.  We  must  help 
the  poor  child  as  much  as  we  can.  Don't  worry  about 
anything  at  home,  or  about  me.  Stay  with  her  as 
long  as  she  needs  you.  We  must  help  her  to  get 
over  it  quickly." 

She  answered  him  slowly.  (It's  only  the  way  he 
puts  things.    He  doesn't  mean  to  be  smug  !) 

"I  don't  think  Fran  would  want  to  be  helped  to  get 
over  it  quickly,  Henry.  I  don't  think  she  will  ever 
get  over  it.  What  she  will  make  of  the  rest  of  life 
is  another  matter.  I  want  to  be  with  her  while  she 
is  adjusting  herself  to  aloneness,  that  is  all.  I  won't 
be  able  to  help  much,  but  I'll  be  there." 

"Oh  1  I  think  you  discount  her  temperament, 
Phoebe.  I  mean  it  quite  kindly  when  I  say  that  these 
light-minded  people  do  recover.  What  a  mercy  it 
is  that  they  do!"  He  sighed,  and  smiled  at  her 
bravely.  "Ah,  yes!  It's  much  simpler  not  to  feel 
deeply.  But  there  I  We'll  discuss  our  own  affairs 
at  another  time !" 

"Heavens,  yes  !"  she  said  quickly.  "Well,  I  must 
be  going." 

"There  is  just  one  thing  though,  Phoebe.  When 
the  policeman  brought  me  in,  he  gave  me  a  sort  of 
bundle  of  clothes,  rags  they  were  mostly,  sort  of  tied 
together.  It  had  been  picked  up  where  young 
Williams  was  found,  I  gather.  He  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  left 
it  in  my  room  here  when  they  .  .  .  The  sister  was 
asking  me  about  them  this  morning,  whether  they 
should  wash  them  or  not.  I  just  glanced  at  the  things. 
Your  frock  was  there,  or  part  of  it.  Paul's  and  Fran's 
clothes.  Bill's  even.  I  found  it  very  difficult  to 
account  for  them.     I  think  I  turned  the  question  as 
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well  as  one  could  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  I 
have  wondered  about  it  since,  lying  here  one  wonders. 
I  am  almost  certain  they  were  the  things  you  were 
all  wearing  when  you  left  Nairobi.  I'm  sure  the 
sisters,  sweet  women  all  of  them,  will  not  talk,  but 
can  you  be  sure  of  hushing  the  policeman  up?  It's 
not  the  sort  of  thing  one  wants  talked  about.  You 
must  all  of  you  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  almost  undressed  there. 
We  had  no  luggage  with  us,  I  remember." 

"We  quite  undressed  there,  Henry,"  Phoebe  told 
him,  her  eyes  on  his  face. 

"You  mean  those  were  your  clothes,  all  of  your 
clothes,  that  the  policeman  gave  me?" 

"That's  right.  Our  clothes  .  .  .  the  rope  to  which 
Bill  trusted  his  life." 

"You  mean,"  he  said  incredulously  and  with 
distaste,  "that  you  took  off  everything  you  had  on 
.  .  .  that  you  and  Fran  and  two  men  were  naked 
in  broad  daylight,  with  nothing  on,  all  together 
there?" 

"We  were  naked,  Paul  and  Fran  and  I  together, 
Henry.  Bill  was  alone,  on  a  crumbling  hillside, 
trying  to  save  your  life." 

"It  will  make  an  ugly  story  for  people  to  turn  over 
in  their  minds,  that's  all  I  Of  course  I  can  see  that 
it  may  have  seemed  the  only  thing  to  do  at  the  time, 
that  you  were  carried  away  by  your  anxiety.  .  .  .  But 
for  people  who  weren't  there  I  It's  not  as  if  it  was 
even  a  fatal  accident.  ...  I  mean,  of  course,  that 
then  I  wasn't  even  very  seriously  hurt.  People  are 
bound  to  talk.  I  don't  know  what  story  you  have 
decided  upon  amongst  yourselves,  but  I'll  spread  the 
same  one,  of  course.  After  all,  your  reputation  is 
still  my  concern,"  he  finished  significantly. 

Phoebe  stared  at  him  for  a  moment  unbelievingly, 
then  she  answered  slowly. 

"I  don't  think  we  shall  spread  any  story,  Henry.    I 
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have  a  feeling  that  p'raps  Bill  saw  to  it  .  .  .  made  it 
decent,  I  mean  !"  She  sobbed  her  scorn.  "He  died 
after  all,  didn't  he?  Perhaps  people  will  remember 
just  that."  She  gripped  the  rail  at  the  end  of  the  bed 
and  faced  him  fiercely.  "Is  there  anything  you  want 
before  I  go?"  She  did  not  wait  for  an  answer. 
"They'll  look  after  you  well,  I  expect?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  assured  her.  "The  sisters  are 
amazingly  kind  !  amazingly  kind  I" 

His  voice  followed  her  as  she  ran  down  the  path  to 
the  car. 

One  of  the  sisters  said  to  another,  as  they  snatched 
a  cup  of  tea  in  the  duty-room  : 

"When  a  married  man  does  nothing  but  rave  about 
his  mother,  you  mark  my  words,  there's  something 
wrong  I" 

"What  d'you  mean,  rave?  He  hasn't  even  run  a 
temperature,  has  he?" 

"No  !  Still,  he  was  talking  to  his  mother  all  night, 
Walsh  said,  hardly  noticed  her  when  she  came  into 
the  room.  She  had  to  speak  to  him  twice  to  get  an 
answer.  She  told  me  when  I  came  on  this  morning. 
Handsome,  he  is,  don't  you  think?" 

"Mmm  !  So-so!  I  like 'em  thinner.  What's  she 
like?" 

"Pretty,  and  a  bitch  1" 

Two  days  later  Henry  sat  on  the  veranda  of  the 
hospital. 

He  stared  with  brooding,  sombre  eyes  to  where  the 
flamingo  edged  Oshura's  lake  with  pink. 

The  day  sister's  heels  tapped  lightly  along  the  broad 
veranda.  Still  Henry's  tragic  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  distant  lake. 

The  veranda  was  empty.  There  was,  in  fact,  one 
other  case  only  in  the  little  hospital,  a  woman  very  ill, 
conveniently  shut  away  behind  her  green  screen. 
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The  sister  stopped  beside  his  chair,  her  eyes  pitiful 
on  his  sad  face. 

"This  won't  do,  you  know,"  she  chided  him.  "We 
can't  have  our  prize  patient  brooding.  Doctor  will 
tell  me  I've  been  neglecting  you  if  I  let  you  get  down 
in  the  dumps."  Her  sharp  face  looked  almost  young. 
Her  little  Welsh  eyes,  blue  and  flinty,  looked  almost 
soft. 

Henry  started,  trod  swiftly  and  bravely  through  the 
dark  corridors  of  his  bitter  thoughts,  and  emerged  a 
little  dazed,  but  smiling  pluckily,  into  the  sunlight 
of  the  world. 

"Ah!  My  good  fairy  I"  He  smiled  on  her  linger- 
ingly.  "But  I  must  get  used  to  being  alone.  I  shan't 
have  you  for  long  to  cheer  me  I" 

With  a  quick  glance  up  and  down  the  veranda,  the 
sister  sat  down  on  the  little  stool  beside  his  chair. 

"I  know  !  I  shall  miss  you  I  I  shall  have  nothing 
to  do  when  you've  gone.  The  other  patient  has  a 
special  on." 

"Is  that  the  only  reason  that  you'll  miss  me?" 
Henry  asked  her  with  a  broad,  pure  smile. 

"Now  I  Now!"  laughed  the  woman.  "Patients 
mustn't  ask  questions  I  The  answers  might  excite 
them!     When  did  Doctor  say  you  could  go  out?" 

"Friday,  to-morrow!"  Henry  sighed  deeply. 

They  both  looked  toward  the  lake.  Then  Henry 
took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  deliberately,  and  put  it 
down  on  her  lap  again,  patting  it  twice  before  he 
removed  his  own.  They  smiled  at  each  other  frankly. 
It  was  all  very  pure,  and  open,  and  boy  scout. 

"But  my  wife,"  said  Henry,  "can't  come  for  me 
until  Saturday  morning.  She  promised  to  be  with 
some  other  people  on  Friday."  He  was  loyally  brief. 
"So  it  means  the  night  at  the  hotel  for  poor  old  Suart. 
No  kind  sister  to  tuck  me  in  to-morrow  night,  and 
scare  all  the  bogies  away  with  her  sweet  sympathy." 
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"I  shouldn't  have  come  back  last  night  1  But  you 
looked  so  sad  all  yesterday.  I  just  couldn't  bear  it. 
I  just  felt  I  had  to  slip  over  and  see  you  off  to  sleep  1" 

"It  was  like  you!"  said  Henry.  He  opened  his 
lips  as  if  to  speak,  then  compressed  them  bravely, 
and  looked  away. 

"Some  men  would  have  misunderstood,"  said  the 
sister,  "they'd  have  thought  I  was  ..." 

"I  think  of  you  as  I  do  my  dear  mother.  There  are 
some  women  whose  every  thought  is  pure,  about 
whom  one  can  only  have  pure  thoughts."  Again 
he  touched  her  hand  with  his,  smoothing  it  lightly, 
his  eyes  shining,  his  lips  trembling  a  little.  "What 
about  to-morrow?  If  you're  not  on  duty,  couldn't 
we  have  dinner  together?  I  .  .  .  these  days  ...  I 
dread  my  thoughts.  I  am  not  used  to  the  future  yet. 
Life  is  going  to  be  very  .  .  .  lonely  for  me.  Perhaps 
it  is  my  fault  .  .  .  who  knows.  .  .  I  try  to  see  both 
sides.  .  .  .  There  I  If  I'm  not  too  gloomy  a 
companion  for  a  lovely  lady,  you'd  be  very  sweet, 
very  sweet  indeed  if  you'd  take  pity  on  me,  and  give 
me  an  hour  or  two  to-morrow  night." 

"I  could  meet  you  at  the  hotel,"  she  agreed  eagerly. 
"I'm  off  duty  from  six  o'clock." 

"I'm  afraid,"  he  demurred,  "I  shan't  be  a  very 
exciting  host.  But  I'll  try  not  to  force  my  unhappiness 
on  you." 

"You'll  be  just  yourself,"  she  said.  "We  see  a 
lot  of  life  here  I  We  know  I  You'll  be  brave  as  you 
always  are." 

"Oh  I  One  must  try!"  He  was  modest.  "One 
must  learn  to  bear  one's  burden." 

"I  wish  I  could  help!  I  feel  as  if  I'd  known  you 
so  much  longer.  ..." 

They  stared  at  each  other,  their  eyes,  the  light  green 
ones  and  the  light  blue  ones,  glistened  a  little. 

When  she  spoke  the  sister  watched  a  mule  cart  on 
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the  road  with  avid  interest.     Her  voice  was  casual. 

"To-morrow  night,  anyway,  for  the  last  time,  I'll 
come,  just  as  I  would  in  hospital — you're  not  fit  yet, 
anyone  can  see  that,  and  see  that  you're  settling  down 
.  .  .  shall  I  ?  .  .  ,  You  and  I  will  know  that  there's 
nothing  .  .  .  The  rooms  are  all  separate  little 
cottages  at  the  Hyrax  Hotel,  not  the  other  one.  I'll 
be  happier  if  I  know  I've  helped  you,  in  my  small 
way,  for  the  last  time." 

Henry's  sweet  smile  enveloped  her,  and  again 
neither  of  them  misunderstood. 

The  sister  started  to  her  feet  briskly. 

"Dear  me!  I  mustn't  stay  gossiping.  I  must  go 
and  see  about  your  lunch."  She  laughed  excitedly, 
and  almost  ran  down  the  veranda. 

Henry  watched  her  go,  then  drew  a  pad  from  his 
pocket. 

My  Dear  Phoebe  [he  wrote]. 

The  doctor  says  I  will  be  able  to  leave  hospital 
on  Saturday  morning.  I  have  a  few  things  to 
see  to  for  the  farm,  so  I  will  find  my  own  way 
down  to  the  town  early  in  the  morning,  and  will 
meet  you  at  the  Oshura  Hotel  at  eleven  o'clock. 
My  love  to  the  babes, 

Henry. 
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THERE  were  people  who  should  have  been  more 
sensitive  and  imaginative  than  Henry,  who  agreed 
with  him  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

He  said :  "Fran's  got  over  it  at  once,  sooner  even 
than  I  thought  she  would." 

They  said,  depending  upon  their  type  of  mind,  and 
the  sort  of  words  they  used  : 

"Amazing  !    She's  very  young,  of  course  1" 

"Unfeeling  !    Disgraceful !    So  soon  after  I" 

"She's  either  very  brave,  or  she's  heartless." 

"One  would  have  thought  them  very  devoted.  It 
just  shows  that  you  can't  tell,  ever.  One  would  have 
supp)osed  that  she  would  have  pretended  for  a -month 
or  so  at  least." 

They  all  came,  sympathetic,  and  sincere,  to  sit  with 
her,  and  mourn  Bill.  Curious  to  see  how  she  took 
it.     Sorry  for  her  if  she  would  let  them  be. 

She  met  them  all  casually,  drank  tea  with  them,  and 
made  them  laugh  at  her  wit.  In  Bill's  chair,  wearing, 
like  as  not,  one  of  Bill's  old  shirts,  she  was  as  if  Bill 
had  never  been. 

The  women  left,  cheated  of  their  vicarious  enjoy- 
ment of  her  sorrow,  shocked,  deriding  her. 

One  or  two  men  lingered  behind  to  speak  a  word  or 
two  alone  with  her.  They  were  Bill's  friends,  but 
there  was  a  reckless  something  in  her  eyes.  Kenya 
is  a  lonely  country  for  unmarried  men.  These  came 
away  quickly,  and  they  did  not  join  in  the  talk  against 
her. 

Phoebe  and  Paul,  living  in  the  house  with  her, 
worshipped,  and  feared  for  her,  tried  never  to  leave 
her  alone. 
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If  you  went  out  and  left  her  for  a  moment,  you  were 
apt  to  come  back  and  find  Fran  sitting  very  still,  hold- 
ing a  bit  of  the  sleeve  of  the  shirt  she  was  wearing, 
gripping  it,  still  wonder  in  her  eyes. 

If  you  did  not  walk  or  ride  with  her  all  day  until 
she  drooped  with  weariness,  you  were  apt  to  see  a 
wavering  light  at  the  stables  at  midnight,  and,  as  you 
led  her  back  to  bed,  she  said  mildly : 

"Just  thought  I'd  ride  about  for  a  bit.  Couldn't 
sleep,  somehow  I" 

Or,  worse  still,  there  was  the  possibility  against  it 
now  Paul  slept  on  the  veranda  outside  her  room,  of 
finding  her,  with  no  light,  hurrying  up  the  white  farm 
road  between  the  dark  eucalyptus  trees  that  she  and 
Bill  had  planted. 

"Just  thought  I'd  walk  for  a  bit!"  she  would  say 
patiently,  as  Phoebe  covered  her  up  again,  and  put 
hot  water-bottles  by  her  two  icy,  small  feet,  in  her 
two  small  icy  hands  to  hold,  and  warm  her  breast 
and  throat. 

Dreadful  things  happened  in  that  little  house, 
where,  for  twenty-four  hours  a  day  the  three  of  them 
pretended  that  nothing  dreadful  had. 

One  day,  sitting  with  Phoebe  in  the  sitting-room, 
she  threw  down  her  book,  and  ran,  wild-faced,  laugh- 
ing, from  the  room.  She  burst  open  the  door  of  the 
bedroom,  and  stood  there  with  her  transparent  arms 
outstretched.  Then  Paul  stood  up,  and  caught  her, 
and  they  held  each  other  very  tight.  Paul,  mending 
a  broken  table  in  her  room,  whistling  Barnacle  Bill 
the  Sailor,  Bill's  favourite  tune. 

One  night  she  came  in  before  dinner  and  stood  very 
still  in  the  doorway,  her  hand  at  her  throat.  Her 
words  were  slow  and  measured  when  at  last  she 
spoke : 

"Move  .  .  .  under  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  light  .  .  .  please 
.  .  .  Paul  .  .  .  your  .  .  .  hair  .  .  .  looked  .  .  .  red  .  .  . 
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for  .  .  .  just  .  .  .  a  .  .  .  moment  ...  as  ...  I  ..  . 
came  .  .  .  in." 

The  nights  of  the  days  when  they  knew  such  things 
had  happened,  Phoebe  came  often  with  a  lamp  to 
stand  beside  her  bed  to  see  if  she  slept. 

When  they  had  come  back  to  the  farm  first,  Phoebe 
had  thought  to  move  the  big  double  bed  from  the 
room,  but  Fran  refused. 

"It  would  be  as  if  I  couldn't  bear  to  think  of  him. 
Of  course,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  anything  else." 

At  nights,  then,  Phoebe  would  find  her  in  the  big 
bed,  very  small,  sleeping  on  Bill's  side  of  the  bed, 
her  arms  about  Bill's  pillow.  "Something  to  hold 
on  to!" 

When  they  had  been  back  for  three  weeks,  Paul 
and  Phoebe  found  themselves  alone  in  the  sitting- 
room. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "she's  got  to  break  down, 
and  realize  it  soon.  I  can't  help  thinking  that  she 
doesn't  yet.  She  laughs  and  plays  with  the  kids, 
with  you  and  me,  and  every  day  she  gets  thinner 
and  thinner,  and  less  able  to  bear  it.  Surely  it  would 
be  better  for  her  to  give  way  now,  when  she's  got 
more  strength,  when  she  hasn't  used  up  all  her  nerves, 
living  on  them  like  this.  I  don't  think  we're  wise 
to  keep  her  occupied  all  the  time.  I  think  we  ought 
to  give  her  time  to  think.  You  stay  with  her  every 
night  until  she  goes  to  sleep.  I  ride  and  walk  with 
her  every  day,  all  day.  I'm  not  sure  that  we're 
setting  about  it  in  the  right  way." 

But  that  night,  Fran  led  them  to  the  fireplace  after 
dinner,  and  taking  Phoebe's  hand  in  hers,  holding 
it  very  tight,  so  that  she  hurt  it  when  her  grip  was 
more  feverish  from  time  to  time,  began  to  talk. 

"Phoebe  and  Paul,"  she  said,  facing  them  on  her 
knees  on  the  hearthrug,  "some  day  I'll  thank  you  for 
the  last  little  while.    Now,  I  don't  think  I'll  be  able 
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to  say  more  than  .  .  .  the  things  I've  got  to  say. 
You  may  have  wondered  a  little  since  ...  we  got 
back.  But  you've  understood  even  if  you  haven't 
realized.  That  last  night  ...  in  Nairobi  .  .  .  Bill 
and  I  ...  we  decided  we  wanted  a  kid.  We'd 
always  been  careful,  not  to,  before.  So  with  that 
possibility  I  couldn't  let  things  go,  and  hurt  ...  it 
.  .  .  could  I  ?  Just  before  dinner,  I  knew  that  we 
weren't  going  to  have  one,  ever;  and  now,  please,  I 
want  to  be  alone  for  a  bit.  Will  you  go,  please,  both 
of  you,  to-morrow  morning?  May  I  have  little  Mr. 
Higgins,  to  sleep  in  the  guest  hut,  Phoebe?  Perhaps 
he  wouldn't  mind  for  a  little?  I'm  a  baby  about 
being  quite  alone  out  here." 

All  night,  on  his  couch  outside  her  door,  Paul  lay 
still,  gripping  the  sides  of  his  bed,  listening,  all  night, 
to  the  sound  of  her  wild  crying. 

They  left  in  the  morning  without  seeing  her. 
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UNTIL  they  were  out  of  sight  of  it,  Phoebe  sat 
with  her  face  turned  to  the  house  where  Fran, 
with  red-haired  Bill,  had  known  such  crazy  happiness 
and  was  now  to  know  what  abandonment  of  grief. 

Paul  stopped  the  car  between  man-high  fields  of 
wheat,  and  took  her  in  his  arms. 

"I'm  sorry  !"  she  sobbed,  "it's  only  that  we  don't 
have  to  pretend  any  more,  and  one's  never  allowed 
oneself  to,  until  now,  because  of  her.  Oh,  Paul,  what 
will  she  do?    I  feel  as  if  I  can't  bear  it  for  her !" 

Paul  sat  quiet,  held  her  without  speaking  until  her 
crying  was  gentle,  and  tired  out,  she  lay  with  her 
head  on  his  shoulder,  the  last  slow  healing  tears  on 
her  face. 

"Phibs,  dear,"  he  said,  "she's  on  the  mat,  now, 
flat  out.  But  if  I  know  Fran,  and  I  think  we  do, 
now,  she'll  never  take  the  count.  I  can't  for  the  life 
of  me  see  what  she's  going  to  do  with  life.  But  she'll 
manage  somehow.  I  think  she's  one  of  the  people 
who'll  never  take  second  best.  I  don't  think  she'll 
ever  marry  again,  but  she'll  find  something  worth 
while,  I'm  sure." 

"But  these  next  few  months  I" 

"Absolute  hell,"  he  agreed,  "and  I  don't  think 
she'd  want  them  to  be  otherwise.  I  wouldn't  if  I 
were  she.  Would  you  want  anyone  to  help  you  to 
forget  him,  if  you'd  loved  him  as  she  loved  Bill?  I 
wouldn't.  I'd  have  the  feeling  that  he  was  very  lonely 
too,  if  I  were  Fran,  that  it  was  agony  to  him,  too, 
wherever  he  is,  to  have  lost  her  for  ever,  and  I'd  damn 
anyone's  eyes  who  tried  to  shatter  this  last  sad  com- 
munion of  sorrow  of  my  spirit  with  his.     Unhappy 
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with  Bill,  she's  happier  than  she  could  ever  be  with 
the  grinning  fools  who  try  to  distract  her.  Sooner 
or  later,  Nature  will  step  in.  But  she  has  gentler 
hands  than  we  could  ever  have,  with  all  our  care  and 
love,  and  she  moves  in  the  dark.  One  day,  Fran 
will  know  what  she  is  going  to  do  from  now  on.  But 
she'll  come  to  it  unhampered,  and  with  a  clearer  mind, 
through  and  because  of  the  time  she  goes  down  into 
the  valley  and  walks  with  Bill,  not  if  she's  worried 
and  hectored  by  the  well-meaning  people  who  thicken 
the  veil  between  them  and  frighten  him  away,  jx)or 
lonely,  frightened  Bill!" 

"Are  you  a  spiritualist,  Paul?" 

"Me?  Lord  no!  I  don't  think  so!  But  I  know 
as  well  as  I  know  that  I'm  sitting  here,  that  Bill 
is  back  in  his  place  now.  Where  else  would  he  be? 
All  that  gaiety  that  made  Bill  what  he  was,  all  that 
very  real  love  he  had  for  Fran  and  their  place,  couldn't 
be  ended  in  the  second  when  a  rope  cut  through,  and 
he  fell.  All  that  made  a  strong  thick  rope.  There 
were  no  weak  places  in  their  love  for  Fran  to  mend ! 
No  rock  cut  that  through.  It  will  hold  them  both 
up.  It's  the  same  as  it  ever  was.  I  can  go  no  further 
than  that,  but  I  knew  from  the  moment  that  I  got 
back  on  the  farm  that  Bill  was  here.  He  knew,  when 
we  didn't,  why  brave  little  Fran  laughed  through 
these  three  weeks,  and  he  was  waiting,  agonizing  for 
her,  hoping  for  her.  .  .  .    Now  .  .  ." 

He  did  not  finish,  and  they  sat  without  speaking 
between  the  walls  of  quiet  wheat.  A  pigeon  in  some 
nearby  tree  called  incessantly,  a  part  of  the  early 
morning,  just  as  the  blue  sky  was. 

Low  down  within  the  wheat,  smaller  birds  were 
waking. 

A  field-mouse  came  to  the  edge  of  the  road,  its  little 
nose  twitching,  then  turned  back  to  get  its  breakfast. 

Paul  spoke  again. 
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"They  won't  be  expecting  you  back  until  after 
breakfast  as  usual,  Phoebe  sweet.  Could  you  bear  to 
talk  a  bit,  about  us,  now.  If  it  is  going  to  be  .  .  . 
us  .  .  ."  He  waited  for  a  moment,  and  she  felt  the 
trembling  of  his  whole  body.  "Is  it,  sweet  ?"  he  asked 
at  last,  very  low. 

She  did  not  look  at  him.  The  wheat  shimmered 
before  her  eyes  and  she  put  out  a  hand  behind  her 
blindly,  to  find  his  and  rest  in  it. 

"Oh,  Paul !  Yes  1  I  don't  know  how,  or  when  ! 
But,  yes,  it's  got  to  be  I" 

He  held  her  in  gentle  arms  that  did  not  tighten, 
and  soothed  her,  his  lips  on  her  hair. 

"That's  all  that  matters.    We'll  manage  somehow." 

Phoebe  was  full,  then,  of  a  new  rest.  She  knew 
that  peace,  however  achieved,  was  to  be  theirs.  This 
man,  who  held  her  two  shoulders,  and  rested  cool 
quiet  lips  against  her  hair,  would  never  fail  her,  could 
never  hurt  her,  because  he  was  strong,  and  he  was 
simple,  and  he  was,  above  all,  unselfish. 

"Paul,"  she  said,  "these  last  three  weeks  have  been 
awful.  I've  been  numbed  as  far  as  feeling  anything 
about  you,  or  me,  or  Henry  is  concerned,  but  they've 
been  wonderful,  too.  Just  doing  a  job  together.  .  .  . 
I'll  never  forget  them." 

"I  know!" 

"But  it's  going  to  be  dreadful,  now,"  she  said. 
"Facts  haven't  changed.  You  and  I  feel  that  we 
can't  give  up  .  .  .  what  we  know  now  we  could  have. 
But  Henry  ?  He's  done  nothing  to  make  it  any  better 
or  easier.  He  tried  on  safari,  we  know  that.  It  will 
never  be  right  to  take  the  children  away  from  him. 
Nothing  can  make  it  right.  He  loves  them.  I'm 
not  sure  about  me,  though." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"I  don't  think  he  cares  any  more  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned.     I've  seen  him  just  at  lunch,  of  course, 
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since  we  got  back.  But  he  always  looks  at  me  as  he 
did  that  day  in  Nairobi,  that  morning.  As  if  I  .  .  . 
I  don't  know  !  Scornfully,  sadly,  disillusioned,  and 
yet  pleased,  somehow.    I  can't  explain." 

"Has  he  said  anything?" 

"No!" 

"Look  here,  Phoebe  1  I've  got  this  place  at  Kitale. 
It  has  a  sort  of  house  on  it.  It's  got  some  rotten 
coffee,  and  some  rather  inferior  wheat.  I  didn't  put 
them  there,  and  in  the  fate  of  neither  am  I  particularly 
interested.  I  will  be,  if  you  want  me  to.  What  I 
want  to  do  is  write,  of  course.  Would  you  hate  that  ? 
It  means  no  money  for  years,  and  then  not  much  ! 
But  we'll  have  what's  left  of  your  two  thousand,  and" 
I'll  sell  my  stuff  some  day.  It  means  never  being  sure 
of  anything,  Phoebe  dear.  It  means  that  if  a  book 
sells  we  insure  the  kids  for  a  year  at  the  hospital  and 
buy  a  lot  of  stores,  go  on  a  bust,  and  run  up  bills 
until  the  next  one  does.  It  means  a  place  of  our 
own,  with  no  one  ordering  us  about.  It  means,  oh 
God,  I  can't  tell  you  all  it  means  to  me.  As  far 
as  you're  concerned  it  means  a  damn'  bad  bargain, 
in  all  ways  except  one.  Now,  will  you  let  me  come 
and  talk  to  Henry?  He'll  probably  punch  hell  out 
of  me.  I  haven't  managed  this  affair  well.  He's  a 
much  bigger  husband  than  I  am  I  I  rather  hope  he 
will.  But  perhaps  I  can  get  just  one  swipe  in  and 
knock  that  look  off  his  face.  Come  on  I  It  can't 
be  done  sooner  I  We'll  figure  out  some  way  of  life 
for  you  while  your  divorce  is  going  through,  after 
the  battle." 

He  started  the  car,  and  they  drove  in  silence  to  the 
farm. 

At  the  sound  of  the  car,  Henry  and  the  children 
came  out  to  meet  them. 
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OH,  Phoebe!  And  Paul!"  Prill  shrieked  her 
welcome,  and  bobbed  up  and  down  on  the  path. 
"Come  and  stay  with  us  for  good!  Oh,  Phoebe  I 
Come  to  have  breakfast !  Daddy,  isn't  we  glad  that 
Phoebe  and  Paul  is  here!" 

Henry  did  not  look  at  Paul.  He  took  Phoebe's 
suitcase  from  the  car  and  started  towards  the  house. 
At  the  end  of  the  veranda  he  paused  deliberately,  and 
put  the  suitcase  down. 

Phoebe  looked  at  Paul  inquiringly.  Irrepressible, 
he  made  a  movement  with  his  foot. 

"You're  for  the  high  jump  !"  he  whispered  as  they 
followed  Henry  meekly  into  the  house. 

"Have  you  had  breakfast?"  Henry  still  ignored 
Paul. 

"No,  we  haven't,"  she  admitted.  "I'm  hungry, 
too  1"  she  lied.    "Aren't  you,  Paul  ?" 

Her  words  rattled  and  echoed  in  the  room. 

"Like  a  hunter  I     Yes,  rather!" 

"You  had  better  eat,  then,"  said  Henry  grudg- 
ingly. 

"It's  the  usual  remedy  !"  Phoebe  laughed  weakly 
at  her  own  wit.  "Run  along,  sausages!  Paul  will 
come  and  play  with  you  later."  When  the  children 
were  out  of  the  room,  she  turned  to  Henry,  and  spoke 
deliberately : 

"Do  we  eat  first  or  do  we  talk?" 

"I've  eaten,"  said  Henry,  "and  I  will  talk  when 
I  am  ready  to." 

He  settled  himself  at  his  desk,  and  drew  a  piece  of 
paper  towards  him  noisily. 
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In  their  turn,  Phoebe  and  Paul  sat  down,  like  two 
chidden  children,  opposite  each  other,  at  a  small  table, 
and  were  served  with  breakfast. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  except  for  the  scratch- 
ing of  Henry's  pen.  At  last  he,  too,  was  quiet. 
Having  sealed  his  letter,  he  rested  his  head  on  his 
hands,  and  stared  ahead  of  him. 

Phoebe  and  Paul  ate  their  breakfast  with  exagger- 
ated care.    It  seemed  almost  inhuman  to  be  eating  in 
this  overcharged  atmosphere,  but  eat  they  did,  andi 
their  knives  and  forks  were  very  noisy. 

The  sound  of  the  children  playing  came  to  her,  and] 
she  thought : 

"These  are  his  children  and  mine.  I  ought  to 
be  feeling  this  deeply.  But  I'm  not.  All  I  can  think 
of  is  that  he  is  posing.  It's  like  a  play.  The  little 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  stage.  The  guilty  couple 
down  centre  1" 

She  was  afraid  to  meet  Paul's  eye,  lest  they  laugh, 
for  mirthless  nervous  laughter  was  bubbling  within 
her. 

A  door  slammed  somewhere,  and  all  three  of  them 
jumped. 

Then  she  and  Paul  began,  unforgivably,  to  giggle. 
Phoebe  stood  up  quickly  and  walked  to  the  fireplace. 
Because  she  knew  that  in  spite  of  his  play-acting,  the 
man  at  the  desk  was  feeling  as  deeply  as  he  was 
capable  of  feeling,  he  must  not  see  them  laugh.  For 
laughter,  to  Henry's  uncomplicated  way  of  thought, 
could  only  be  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  inward 
mirth.  It  was  not  used  in  the  Suart  family  to  mask 
tears.  The  Suarts  did  not  hide  their  tears.  They 
were,  if  anything,  proud  of  them. 

So,  lest  they  laugh  out  of  sheer  pent-up  nervous- 
ness, and  be  misunderstood,  she  spoke. 

"Henry,"  she  said  gently,  "you  probably  know 
what  it  is  I  want  to  say  to  you." 
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He  started,  as  if  called  back  from  vast  distances, 
stared  at  her  vaguely  for  a  moment  before  he  focused 
his  eyes  and  allowed  recognition.  Then  he  half-closed 
them  and  watched  her. 

"I  shall  be  interested,  however,  to  see  how  you  put 
it,  Phoebe." 

And  at  his  tone,  half-silky  sneer,  half-sad  renuncia- 
tion, Paul  clenched  his  fists  and  made  a  movement  in 
his  chair. 

'*I  think  you  know,"  Phoebe  said  quickly — a 
quarrel  between  them  could  do  no  good — "that  I  have 
been  unhappy  ever  since  I  came  to  Kenya.  I  knew 
on  the  dock  at  Mombasa  that  I  had  made  a  mistake, 
that  I  had  never  really  known  you  until  then  I  I 
stayed  on,  partly  because  I  had  no  money  (You  see, 
I'm  not  sparing  myself,  Henry  !)  and  partly  because 
I  couldn't  then  see  anything  else  that  would  justify 
my  taking  the  children  away  from  you.  I  mean,  there 
wasn't  anything  else  I  wanted  frightfully  to  do,  any- 
one else  (the  curl  in  Henry's  lip  deepened)  I  wanted 
to  be  with.  Now,  things  have  changed.  Instead  of 
two  people  mildly  unhappy,  we  should  have  three. 
And  two  of  us  could  be  happy  and  one  .  .  .  I'm  sure 
that  even  you  would  feel  glad  that  I  was  not  here, 
Henry.  It  must  be  just  as  hateful  for  you  as  it  is 
for  me.  .  .  .  Can't  we  between  us  manage  some 
way  that  we  can  both  have  the  children,  and  be  rid 
of  each  other.  I  love  Paul,  and  I  want  to  marry  him, 
if  you  will  give  me  my  divorce." 

"Ah  !"  Henry  sat  back  with  a  sigh,  and  crossed 
his  legs.  He  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  stared 
up  at  the  thatched  roof. 

"I  was  waiting  for  that,"  he  said,  and  began  to 
whistle  softly  under  his  breath. 

"Oh  !     I  don't  understand." 

"Perhaps  you  will,  Phoebe,  when  I  tell  you  that 
your  suitcase  stands  on  the  veranda  at  this  moment 
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because  you  are  not  going  to  spend  another  nighl 
under  the  same  roof  with  me." 

"I  see!  That  is  just  as  you  like.  But  I  don't 
understand  still.  It  may  be  stupid  of  me,  but  there 
it  is  I     Will  you  please  explain?" 

"If  you  will  cast  your  mind  back  to  your  night 
in  the  hotel  in  Nairobi,  Phoebe,  perhaps  I  shall  have 
no  need  to  explain.  But,  no  doubt,  that  does  not  stand 
out  in  your  mind  as  an  isolated  instance?  Shall  ll 
help  you  to  remember?" 

Paul  swore  softly  under  his  breath. 

"I  begin  to  see !"  he  said.  "Oh,  Phibs  dear,  whai 
a  fool  I've  been  I" 

Phoebe's  eyes  were  very  steady  and  her  voice  was 
calm. 

"Will  you  please  state  expressly  what  it  is  you  are 
accusing  me  of,  Henry?" 

He  cleared  his  throat. 

"I  have  no  intention  of  embarking  on  one  of  th 
out-spoken  discussions  so  beloved  by  you  and  youi 
friends,"  he  informed  her  loftily.  "At  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  just  three  weeks  ago,  I  could  not 
sleep.  I  went  out  for  a  walk.  Three  weeks  ago,  you 
will  remember,  we  were  in  Nairobi.  Coming  back  into 
the  hotel,  I  met  Sifton,  the  veterinary  officer  from 
Oshura.  We  walked  up  the  stairs  together,  because 
the  lift  was  not  running  ..."  He  paused  impressively 
"I  said  to  Sifton  :  'Would  you  mind  verifying  the 
number  of  the  door  of  the  room  out  of  which  that 
man  has  just  come,  and  write  it  down  ?  You  may  be 
called  upon  to  swear  to  it  at  some  future  date.'  He 
did  so.    We  parted  and  went  to  bed." 

"Masterly  !"  Paul  cried  softly.  "So  delicate  !  Did 
you  notice,  Phibs,  he  didn't  use  a  single  nasty  word 
all  the  time.  Kept  them  safe  in  his  cesspool  of  a 
mind !  You  swine  I  And  you  didn't  think,  I 
suppose,  to  give  Phoebe  a  chance  to  explain?" 
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'*How  could  she?"  Henry  sneered  at  them  both. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  Phoebe  told  him,  "I  could 
have." 

Henry  raised  his  eyebrows,  and  turned  to  look  out 
of  the  window. 

"And  just  to  annoy  you,  Henry,  it  can  make  no 
difference  to  the  outcome  of  things,  I  will  I  Paul  came 
to  my  room  that  night  because  he  thought  I  looked 
ill.  I  admit  he  should  have  sent  Fran.  But  he  didn't. 
Probably  because  his  mind  isn't  quite  as  dirty  as 
yours,  and  because  he  can  think  of  a  woman's  bed- 
room, yes,  and  the  woman  in  it  without  beginning 
to  undress  himself.  He  came  twice  to  my  room  that 
night.  I  don't  know  which  time  you  saw  him  leave 
it.  The  second  time  it  was  to  bring  me  a  hot  water- 
bottle  because  I  had  told  him  that  I  had  a  pain  in 
my  tummy  I" 

Henry's  wince  was  visible  from  the  back  of  his 
head. 

"And  do  you  expect  me  to  believe  this?"  He 
continued  to  look  out  of  the  window,  and  shrugged 
weary  shoulders. 

"Yes,  I  do!     And  you  do  believe  it,  Henry!" 

"You  expect  me  to  believe  that  a  woman  could 
innocently  be  so  intimate  with  a  man  that  she  could 
let  him  wander  in  and  out  of  her  room  at  will." 

"It  will  be  difficult  for  you,  I  know,  because  it  will 
mean  admitting  a  clean  thought  on  the  subject  of 
sex,  but  you  do  believe  it,  because  I  have  never  lied 
to  you."    She  spoke  deliberately  and  slowly. 

He  turned  back  into  the  room  and  limped  up  and 
down  it  once  or  twice. 

"I  have  applied  for  my  divorce,  and  for  the  custody 
of  my  children,"  he  said  in  a  puzzled  tone,  "but  the 
case  will  not  be  heard  until  next  month.  If  you  can 
swear  to  me  that  you  have  been  true  to  me,  Phoebe, 
I  will  have  the  case  stopped.    I  will  try  to  forget." 
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"Phoebe  1"  Paul  begged,  "let  me  take  him  out  and 
bash  him  I" 

But  in  Phoebe's  ears  one  sentence  only  sounded : 

"The  custody  of  my  children." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  intend  to  try  to  take  the 
children  away  from  me,  Henry?" 

"I  have  written  to  my  mother  to  ask  her  to  come 
out  and  live  with  me.  She  would  bring  them  up.  I 
don't  mean  that  you  are  never  to  see  them,  Phoebe.. 
I  am  sure  that  you  are,  in  your  own  way,  fond  of 
them.  At  stated  intervals  some  arrangement  could  be 
made.  .  .  .  Reasonable  access  is,  I  believe,  the  term 
used."    His  lip  curled  in  distaste. 

Phoebe  stood  with  her  back  to  the  door  of  her  room 

"Do  it!"  she  advised  him  through  wild  laughter.j 
"They  will  come  away  with   me  now.     I've  don 
nothing  to  forfeit  them.    You  can't  stop  me.    I'd 
living  a  cleaner  life  if  I  made  my  living  as  a  prostitut 
than  if  I  lived  with  you.    Just  try  to  take  them  awa 
from  me,  Henry  I" 

"If  you  can  promise  me  that  nothing  has  occurre 
between  you  and  this  man,"  he  began. 

"Name  of  Paul  I"  Paul  interrupted  softly. 

Phoebe  wrung  her  hands  in  exasperation. 

"As  usual,  you  are  grabbing  at  the  shadow  an 
not  the  substance  I  Since  the  day  I  first  danced  with 
Paul  .  .  .  that  mad,  sad  day  after  I  heard  that  Nanny 
was  dead  .  .  .  when  Bill  and  I,"  her  voice  broke, 
"went  to  the  Fayres'.  Since  that  day,  every  day,  I 
have  been  guilty  of  adultery." 

Henry  threw  back  his  head  and  stared  at  her 
thunderstruck. 

Paul  smiled  on  her  and  watched  her  through 
stinging  eyes. 

"Oh,  what  difference  does  it  make,"  she  said,  "that 
I  have  never  slept  with  him.  From  that  day  I've  been 
his.     I   don't  mean  that   I've  longed  for  anything 
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tangible.  I  don't  think  some  women  do.  I  mean  that 
I've  been  his,  body  and  soul.  His  and  no  other's. 
I  haven't  been  unfaithful  to  you  in  the  only  way  that 
you  can  understand  it.  I  would  have  been  unfaithful 
to  him  if  I  had  ever  willingly  touched  you  again.  It 
doesn't  matter  that  you  forced  me  to  let  you  take 
me.  .  .  .  You  see,  you  didn't.  You  might  just  as 
well  have  gone  and  raped  Mrs.  Higgins.  But  as  far 
as  you  and  I  are  concerned,  I  can't  see  that  there's 
much  difference  between  bodily  and  mental  unfaith- 
fulness.   I  never  have." 

' '  There's  such  a  thing  as  self-control, ' '  Henry  began 
pompously.  "You  were  married  to  me.  .  .  .  Self- 
control.  .  .  .  Surely  that  counts.  It  does  in  a  man's 
life." 

Phoebe  looked  at  him  strangely. 

"I  suppose  it  does,  in  some  men's,  and  perhaps  in 
some  women's.  I've  had  nothing  to  control.  I'd  love 
Paul  to  the  end  of  my  days  if  I  never  slept  with  him. 
I've  given  myself  to  him  already.  I  can  give  you 
no  further  cause  for  divorce,  Henry." 

"Pretty  I"  he  laughed  roughly.  "But  not 
practical." 

"Ah,  well !  You  and  the  vet  from  Oshura  have 
seen  to  that  side  of  it,  haven't  you  ?" 

"I've  told  you,  Phoebe,"  he  explained  patiently, 
"that  I  am  willing  to  stop  proceedings.  I  will  believe 
you,  and,  let  me  f>oint  out,  many  men  wouldn't." 

"Must  we  go  over  this  again  ?"  she  asked.  "You'll 
never  see  my  point  of  view.  I'll  never  admit  to  the 
sincerity  of  yours."  She  drew  a  deep  breath,  and 
faced  him  with  her  eyes  looking  into  his.  "Let's 
take  it  that  I  have  been  unfaithful  to  you,  Henry, 
and  start  from  there.  I  admit  it.  I've  slept  with 
Paul.  I  did  that  night  at  the  hotel.  Will  that 
do?" 

He  pondered  with  his  head  lowered,  his  eyes  uncer- 
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tain  on  her  face.    At  last  his  face  cleared  and  he  looked 
relieved. 

"Well  I  The  other  was  a  bit  hard  to  swallow  !"  he 
admitted,  and  the  sneer  came  back  into  his  voice.  "I 
admire  you  for  coming  out  into  the  open  at  last, 
Phoebe!" 

"Now,"  Paul  muttered,  "you'll  have  to  let  me  dot 
him  one,  Phoebe  I" 

"My  dear,  why  ?"  she  said.  "It's  his  voice  for  us< 
when  unavoidably  speaking  to  an  unvirtuous  woman. 
He's  not  being  rude.  He's  talking  as  he  was  taught 
to  talk  in  his  own  home,  if  the  need  arose.  You  and  I 
don't  realize,  Paul,  that  life  can  be  very,  very  con- 
venient. There  are  compartments  for  every  emotion  ; 
every  situation  commands  its  own  tone  of  voice. 
There  are  always  slogans  to  use.  There  are  words 
that  belong !  You  and  I  see  round  a  thing,  and  we 
often  get  dizzy.  But  Henry  goes  straight,  and  he's 
never  at  a  loss." 

Henry  made  a  great  effort. 

"I  will  not  attempt  to  out-talk  you,  Phoebe.  No 
one  could.  You  are  cleverer  with  words  than  I  shall 
ever  be.  But,  even  after  what  you  have  confessed  to 
me,  I  am  willing  to  try  to  forget  and  forgive." 

Phoebe  stared  at  him. 

"But  I'm  not!  Go  on  with  your  divorce  suit.  It 
will  upset  me  less  than  it  would  you.  Anyway,  yoi 
wouldn't  give  me  one.  What  fools  we  were  to  evef 
think  that  you  would  !" 

"I  think  a  man's  reputation  is  just  as  valuable  to 
him  as  a  woman's  is  to  her,"  Henry  admitted  sur- 
prisingly. "I  shall  never  have  the  son  I  have  always 
longed  for  now.  I  shall  never  marry  again.  My 
mother  will  be  wife  and  mother  to  me  now.  But  I 
shall  do  my  best,  with  God's  help,  to  keep  my  name 
clean  for  the  son  who  might  have  borne  it !" 

"Oh,  God,  I'm  going  to  be  sick  !"  Paul  groaned. 
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"Just  from  the  point  of  view  of  interest,  what  did 
you  propose  doing  with  the  children  until  your  mother 
arrived,  Henry  ? 

"I  have  Mrs.  Higgins,"  he  said.  "A  good,  res- 
f>ectable  body.  She  has  looked  after  them  before,  let 
me  remind  you,  while  you  have  been  busy  attending 
to  other  people." 

"Have  you  Mrs.  Higgins?"  Phoebe  wondered 
"We'll  see.     We'll  ask  her  now." 

"You  wouldn't  discuss  our  affairs  with  her, 
Phoebe  !"  he  cried  in  horror.  "I've  been  most  care- 
ful not  to  let  her  know  that  there  was  anything  amiss. 
1  have  been  scrupulously  loyal  to  you  I" 

"Yet  the  vet  from  Oshura  must  have  an  amusing 
story  for  the  bars  of  Kenya,"  Phoebe  reminded  him. 
"Paul,  fetch  Mrs.  Higgins,  will  you?" 

"Mrs.  Higgins,"  she  said  when  they  had  given 
each  other  "Good  morning,"  "my  husband  has  just 
told  me  that  he  has  begun  proceedings  for  divorce 
against  me,  naming  Mr.  Mainwaring  as  co-respon- 
dent. Mr.  Suart  is  pleading  for  the  custody  of  the 
children,  and  hopes  that  you  will  stay  on  with  him 
to  look  after  them.  He  will,  of  course,  pay  Mr. 
Higgins  a  salary  as  well !"  She  shot  a  mischievous 
look  at  Henry. 

Mrs.  Higgins's  round,  red  face  turned  pale. 

"Begging  your  pardon'm,  it  all  sounds  fair  crazy 
tome!  I'm  that  taken  aback.  You  and  Mister  I  .  .  . 
I'll  come  with  you'm  !  and  the  little  lambs  too,  or  my 
name's  not  Sarah  Higgins!  The  very  idea!"  She 
bristled,  and,  too  good  a  servant  to  address  him 
directly,  spoke  to  Henry's  favourite  chair.  "Stay 
here,  with  that  sort  of  goings  on  !  No,  thank  you'm  I 
I  go  with  you.  When  all's  said  and  done,  you  are 
their  mother,  no  matter  what,  I  always  say  !" 

"I'll  talk  to  you  later,  Mrs.  Higgins.  I  don't 
know  what  we  shall  be  able  to  arrange.    I  think  you 
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could  be  a  great  comfort,  you  and  Mr.  Higgins,  to 
Mrs.  Williams,  for  a  little  while.  Thank  you!" 
Phoebe's  eyes  were  for  a  moment  misty.  "You  see, 
Henry  1"  she  reminded  him  as  the  door  closed  behind 
an  indignant  fat  back,  "the  Mother  Legend  I  You 
ought  to  be  able  to  appreciate  and  understand  that  I 
You'll  have  difficulty  with  the  Mrs.  Higgins  of  this 
world  *no  matter  what  I*  as  she  says  I     And  now?" 

Henry  walked  to  the  table  and  took  a  sealed  letter 
from  it. 

He  limped  badly  sometimes,  and  this  was  one  of 
them. 

He  threw  the  letter  into  the  fireplace  and  waited 
tensely,  his  head  thrown  back,  to  see  it  burn.  Per- 
versely, the  fire  refused  to  catch  it,  and  he  stood  and 
stared  at  its  unscorched  white  face  for  as  long  as 
he  could  with  dignity.  Then  he  paced  the  room 
tragically. 

"I  will  not  send  the  letter  to  my  mother.  You  win, 
for  the  time  being,  Phoebe  !  You  have  more  money 
than  I  have  I  You'll  be  able  to  give  them  more  of  the 
material  things  of  this  world  than  I  shall,  and  after 
all,  that's  all  that  counts!"  he  laughed  bitterly. 
"Have  your  way!  I'll  plough  my  lone  furrow  to 
the  end!" 

He  threw  back  his  head,  closed  his  eyes,  and  made 
blindly  for  the  door.  He  opened  his  eyes  for  a  moment 
to  find  the  door  knob,  achieved  it,  and  more  or  less 
impressively,  stumbled  out. 

Phoebe  sat  down  and  looked  at  Paul. 

"Hope  he  shares  his  furrow  with  another  snake!" 
He  lit  a  cigarette  cheerfully.  "Mind  if  I  fumigate  a 
bit  in  here?" 

"Paul,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  He  has,  according  to  his 
ideas,  acquitted  himself  nobly  in  this  scene.  He's 
lived  up  to  all  the  traditions  that  that  woman  gave  him. 
He's  been  wronged,  and  he  has  forgiven  !    The  fact 
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that  he  hasn't  ever  had  brains  enough  to  think  out  a 
few  genuine  traditions  for  himself  since  he  grew  up 
isn't  his  fault.  He'll  never  be  anything  but  bitter  all 
his  life.  He  sincerely  believes  that  he  has  behaved 
nobly.  Then  he  has,  hasn't  he?  He  can't  do  more 
than  what  he  thinks  is  best.  Oh,  Paul,  what  am  I  to 
do?    What  is  fair?" 

*'Go  and  pack  your  clothes  and  the  kids.  At  the 
same  time  separate  the  mental  wheat  from  the  chaff, 
and  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  I  did  long  ago,  that  he 
got  off  with  that  red-headed  sister.  The  last  few 
passages  of  histrionics  impressed  me  so  little  that  I 
was  able  to  bend  the  great  brain  to  some  sort  of  plan 
for  you.  Let  me  drive  you  and  the  brats  to  old  Lotta 
Richard's  pub.  It's  not  in  this  district,  and  she'll 
leave  you  alone.  She  doesn't  chatter.  Also  she  likes 
me,  which  is  all  to  the  good  if  you  feel  the  need  of  a 
good  cry,  dearie.  Give  me  three  weeks  on  the  place 
at  Kitale.  Then  we'll  be  all  ticketty  boo,  and  we'll 
give  him  something  to  divorce  you  for  ! " 


CHAPTER   TWENTY-NINE 

A  LL  her  life  there  would  be  one  hour  that  she  could 
•*~^    never  bear  to  share  with  Paul. 

Because  Prill  one  day  had  fallen  there  and  hurt  her 
head,  even  "Bloody  Mary"  seemed  dear  that  morning 
as  she  packed  clothes  in  the  big  bedroom — that 
original  first  room — so  different  now,  clean  with 
Kavarondo  matting,  happy  and  gay  with  chintz — 
"lived  in." 

Because  from  that  corner  Mary  had  held  up  her 
arms  in  her  cot,  and  called  :  "Boy !"  her  first  word, 
tears  fell  unchecked  from  Phoebe's  eyes  as  she  knelt 
there  to  strap  a  trunk. 

Even  her  memories  of  Henry  in  this  room  were  the 
happy  ones  that  morning.  They  crowded  out  all 
others. 

Henry,  on  all  fours,  with  the  children  riding  him. 
"Get  up  I  Good  Gee  Gee  I"  Henry  holding  Hets  up 
to  pull  down  wisps  of  grass  from  the  roof.  "Look 
Mummy  I  Naughty  Hets  is  pulling  the  house  down  !" 
Henry  holding  all  three  in  his  arms,  telling  them 
stories.  "And  then  the  Big  Bear  said  :  *  Who's  been 
eating  my  porridge?     Wooooo!'  " 

She  turned  at  a  sound,  and  he  was  at  the  door. 

"Henry!"  she  said,  "I  can't  go  1  If  you  can  be 
patient  with  me  for  a  bit,  for  I  love  Paul  .  .  .  I'll  try 
to  be  happy.  For  the  children,  we  can  do  it  between 
us.  It  isn't  fair  to  take  them  away.  After  all  there's 
more  than  happiness  to  make  life  worth  living." 

He,  too,  was  genuinely  moved,  and  the  tears  stood 
in  his  eyes. 

"Poor  childie  I"  he  said,  and  he  stood  looking  down 
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at  her,  his  lips  trembling.  "Don't  be  unhappy  !  I'm 
afraid  you've  chosen  the  wrong  man.  My  greatest 
fear  is  that  he  will  fail  you  I  I  don't  think  you  will 
ever  know,  too,  the  pain  it  is  to  me  to  feel  that  my 
children  are  to  come  under  the  intimate  influence  of  a 
man  like  that !  It's  gall  and  wormwood.  It's  a 
gnawing  vulture  at  my  breast." 

She  interrupted  him,  sheer  wonder  in  her  eyes. 

"You  mean,"  she  said  slowly,  "that  you  don't  want 
me  to  stay?" 

"Now,  now  !  Phoebe  !"  his  tone  was  kind  but  firm, 
"this  is  just  what  I  expected.  Remember,  this  situa- 
tion is  none  of  my  choosing.  Don't  try  to  turn  things 
so  that  the  onus  of  decision  is  upon  me.  If  you  chose 
to  forget  your  duties  as  a  wife  and  mother,  you  must 
not  blame  me  if  this  is  the  unhappy  result." 

"You  mean  that  you  want  me  to  go?" 

"I  mean  that  life  together  after  this  would  be  a  farce 
and  a  lie.  I'll  live  alone.  God  knows  what  happiness 
I  shall  ever  find,  but  I  shall  live  sincerely.  Life  is 
going  to  be  very  difficult  for  me,  Phoebe.  My  nerves 
are  all  wrong  already.  I  find  that  the  palms  of  my 
hands  itch  intolerably  at  night.  Perhaps  boracic  will 
help,  I  must  try  it.  Intolerably  they  itch.  That  acci- 
dent was  very  hard  on  me  too,  though  no  one  ever 
thought  so.  I'll  plumb  the  depths  in  these  years  to 
come,  but  you  need  never  fear  that  I  will  not  stay  the 
course.  I'll  win  through  somehow.  I  mean,  childie, 
that  you  need  never  think  that  I'll  end  life.  I  wouldn't 
want  you  to  be  haunted  by  that  fear." 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  that,  Henry,"  she  assured  him, 
"I  know  you  won't  do  that." 

He  glanced  at  her  quickly,  but  she  had  turned  to  her 
packing  again. 

"I  suppose  I  should  be  feeling  humiliated,"  she 
thought.  "I've  off'ered  to  stay  and  given  him  the 
satisfaction  of  refusing  to  have  me." 
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But  Henry  was  not  wasting  time  in  hollow  triumph. 
He  was  visualizing  his  lonely  life,  and,  for  Phoebe's 
benefit,  he  sketched  in  the  bare  bones  of  it. 

"I'll  remember  you  here  always,  those  first  days  we 
spent  here  together.  To-night  I'll  come  and  stand 
here  and  tell  myself  over  and  over  again  until  I  know 
it's  true,  'They're  not  here  1  Prill  is  not  in  that  cot 
over  there  1     The  babes  have  gonel'  " 

"You'll  have  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  district," 
Phoebe  told  him.  "They'll  tear  me  into  a  thousand 
little  pieces." 

He  raised  affronted  eyes,  threw  back  his  fair  head. 

"If  anyone  dares  to  offer  me  sympathy!  I'm 
through  with  people  1  I'll  be  the  lone  wolf  1  Hunting 
alone!     Hunting  alone !" 


CHAPTER    THIRTY 

ANNE  VENNE,  "Mother"  Ursula,  watched  the 
road  to  Fort  Hall,  as  she  had  watched  it 
every  day  at  this  hour  since  the  letter  came.  If 
she  left  Nairobi  at  nine  she  should  be  here  by 
now. 

Fran's  letter  was  brief. 

"May  I  come  and  stay  with  you  for  a  bit, 
please?  I'll  go  away  again  at  once  if  I'm  a 
nuisance." 

There  was  a  cloud  of  dust  moving  up  the  valley. 
Yes,  a  car. 

Ten  minutes  later  Fran's  suitcase  was  in  the  round 
hut  next  to  the  nun's,  and  Fran  sat  at  the  green 
curtained  window,  her  eyes  on  Mount  Kenya  as  she 
talked. 

"May  I  come  and  help  for  a  year  or  two,  do  you 
think.  Mother?  Would  I  be  any  use?  The  farm, 
I'm  a  coward  about  the  farm  these  days.  I  can't  bear 
it  yet.  I  don't  mean  I'll  never  go  back.  I'm  going 
to  do  all  the  things  as  Bill  and  I  planned  them  some 
day. 

"It's  partly  a  question  of  money,  too.     Bill  had 

about  sixty  pounds  a  year,  a  fiver  a  month  of  his  own. 

I  get  that,  of  course.    But  we  owe  five  hundred  pounds 

in  Kenya.     I  have  three  hundred  a  year.     If  I  had 

two  years  that  cost  me  nothing,   I  could  pay  those 

debts.     I  didn't  mind  them  when  Bill  was  alive.     It 

was  a  joke,  dodging  writs  with  him,  and  wondering 

who  was  good  for  a  spot  more  credit.  Now,  I  can't  have 

them  saying  Bill  went,  owing  everyone.  There  mustn't 

be  anything  to  cloud  his  memory,  sort  of,  in  people's 
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minds.  And  people  are  funny  about  money.  They 
do  let  it  count.  His  sixty  pounds  I've  arranged  to 
have  paid  to  a  couple,  the  Higginses.  They'll  look 
after  the  farm,  live  off  it,  you  know,  milk  and  butter 
and  eggs  and  vegetables.  A  sheep  to  kill  now  and 
then.  They  won't  change  anything.  They're  very 
happy.  When  I'm  clear,  I'll  go  back.  Phoebe  and 
Paul  would  have  me.  You  remember  them  ?  They've 
decided  to  marry.  But  I  couldn't  be  with  them  just 
now.  Here,  there'll  be  none  of  all  that.  There 
wouldn't  be  anything  here,  to  remind  me!  I'd  do 
anything  you  wanted  me  to  do.  Look  after  the  babies. 
Teach  the  girls  to  cook.  I  cook  quite  well,  cakes  and 
things,  I  could  learn  the  other  sort  of  thing.  I  want 
to  know  about  babies.  Some  day  I'll  adopt  a  baby, 
I  think,  if  I  can  bear  to.  Do  you  think  I'll  ever  be 
able  to  bear  to  ?  A  poor  one,  and  bring  it  out  to  the 
sun." 

The  nun  left  her  sitting  at  the  window  in  the 
gracious  room.  Tea  came  to  her  alone  there,  and 
she  ate  it  with  her  eyes  on  that  ever  moody  moun- 
tain. 

The  sun  threw  slanting  golden  rays  across  the  quiet 
garden . 

Somewhere  a  door  creaked. 

She  saw  a  Nandi  girl  come  out  of  a  hut 
beyond  the  flowers.  Chepmuike  !  The  girl  stood 
for  a  moment  by  the  open  door  and  spoke  to 
someone  inside.  A  man  answered.  The  girl 
laughed. 

Fran  shut  her  eyes.  Here,  too  !  Six  weeks  ago  she 
had  pitied  them.  Now.  A  tall  native  came  from  the 
hut,  and  began  to  water  the  flowers.  Scornfully  he 
lounged  and  gave  each  plant  its  due.  Fran  and  the 
girl  watched  him. 

"Fran!"  The  Mother's  voice  called  her.  "It  is 
time  to  top  and  tail  the  nursery.    Would  you  like  to 
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come  and  help?  Martha  I  Top  and  tailing  the 
wadogo*  I    Come!" 

"Ee-yes!  Mother!"  Chepmuike  called  in  her 
fluting  Nandi  voice. 

Fran  stood  up. 

"Yes,  Mother!" 


*Wadogo^htHt  ones. 


CHAPTER   THIRTY-ONE 

IT  was  a  long,  low  house,  tucked  under  some  trees 
at  the  bottom  of  a  hill.  Its  roof  was  made  of  a 
sort  of  glistening  stuff,  and  looked  like  green  sugar. 
You  thought  of  Hans  and  Gretel  when  you  saw  it, 
felt  that  you  wanted  to  break  off  a  piece,  sit  down 
on  the  grass  beside  it,  and  wait  for  the  witch  to 
appear. 

A  river  thundered  past  it  in  flood  time,  lazed  by  it, 
laughing,  and  lingering,  other  months  of  the  year. 

There  were  sentinel  zinnias,  in  pre-War  scarlet 
jackets  on  either  side  of  its  little  brown  door.  There 
were  morning  glories  most  other  parts  of  it.  Perhaps 
they  looked  larger  because  the  house  was  so  small, 
they  were  surely  bluer  than  any  other  morning  glories 
in  the  world. 

Paul  drew  Phoebe  in.  He  had  to  stoop  a  little 
because  the  door  was  low. 

"Here's  your  room  I"  he  said.  "You  see  there  is 
a  wall  to  lean  your  bed  against,  otherwise  it's  just 
windows.  And  through  here  is  the  sitting-room. 
There  is  no  dining-room.  You'll  have  to  go  through 
the  sitting-room  to  have  your  bath.    Seel" 

She  followed  him  through  funny  long  brown  rooms, 
which  opened  whole  sides  of  themselves  to  let  the 
morning  glories  climb  and  bloom  on  shelves  and 
window  ledges.  By  now  they  knew  that  they  were 
safe.  No  window  had  ever  been  shut  on  them  to 
squeeze  their  toes. 

"And  the  children,  Paul  ?"  she  asked.  Outside  Prill 

was  shrieking  : 

"Oh,  kids  1     Look  1     A  little  brown  bunny  in  his 
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house  I  Look!  Where's  his  wife?  Oh,  there's  his 
i^ollolloping  wife !  Oh,  Hets  I  The  dear  little 
bunnies  1" 

"My  bunnies!"  said  Mary's  voice. 

Paul  nodded  his  head  to  that  end  of  the  little  brown 
house  where  they  had  not  been. 

"That's  the  nursery  end,"  he  said,  "shut  up  now  I 
They  won't  be  too  far  away  from  you  !" 

"Shall  I  be  able  to  hear  them,  with  the  river?"  she 
asked  doubtfully. 

"I  hope  not.  That's  the  idea,"  he  grinned  at  her, 
then  came  and  put  his  arms  around  her.  "Sweet," 
he  said,  "do  you  remember  one  day  when  you  were 
tired,  Hets  had  had  croup  the  night  before?  You 
told  me  something  that  made  me  cry  for  pity  and  for 
love  of  you.  You  said  :  'When  I  was  little,  I  always 
used  to  sleep  with  my  ears  under  the  covers.  I'd 
snuggle  down.  I  think  I  was  afraid  in  the  night. 
Anyway,  it's  the  way  I  slept  best,  with  just  my  nose 
out !  And  now  I  think  that  the  most  wonderful  thing 
in  the  world  would  be  to  be  able  to  sleep  like  that, 
just  once !  For  four  years  I  haven't  dared  to.  I 
haven't  dared  to  cover  my  ears  up,  lest  I  sleep  soundly, 
because  I  always  have  to  listen  for  the  children.' 
Phoebe,  that  night  I  cried  for  you.  You  were  so  tired, 
and  so  little  yourself.  Poor  little  Phoebe,  frightened 
in  the  night,  and  she  couldn't  cover  up  her  ears  to 
keep  the  bogies  out !  Now,  for  six  months  or  so,  until 
that  swab  gets  his  divorce,  we're  going  to  put  the 
blankets  up  over  your  ears  at  night,  and  we're  not 
going  to  take  them  off  until  morning.  I'm  going  to 
sleep  with  those  damn'  kids,  and  if  one  of  them  utters 
in  the  night,  I'm  quite  capable  of  slogging  her  and 
bringing  you  to  see  the  corpse  in  the  morning.  This 
end  of  the  house  is  mine,"  he  opened  another  door, 
and  showed  her  a  room  with  three  small  and  one  big 
bed  in  it,  "and  I'll  thank  you,  ma'am,  for  I'm  a  good 
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nanny,  and  I've  my  pride  like  everyone  else,  to  keep 
out  of  my  nurseries  by  day."  He  held  her  very  close 
and  nuzzled  her  neck.  "And  I'll  warn  you,  ma'am, 
for  I'm  a  good  man,  too,  when  roused,  to  keep  out 
of  my  nurseries  by  night  I" 

Phoebe  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed,  and  he  knelt  to 
gather  her  in  his  arms.  They  clung  to  each  other, 
trembling  a  little. 

"Oh,  darling,  if  you  knew  the  joy  it  is  to  have  you 
here,  at  last  I" 

She  drew  away  and  smiled  at  him  wet-eyed. 

"Paul,  I  wonder  I  I've  been  wondering  these  three 
weeks.  We'll  be  an  awful  drag,  you  know  1  Yes, 
we  will,  my  dear  I  When  you've  sold  a  short 
story  another  time,  what  have  you  done  with  the 
money?" 

"Busted  it  I"  he  said  promptly,  and  sat  on  his  heels 
on  the  floor,  his  eyes  shining  and  warm  upon  her. 
"High,  wide,  and  open." 

"Yes!"  she  agreed,  "but  now  you  won't  be  able 
to.  Paul,  think  of  it !  It's  not  too  late.  No  parties  I 
Not  many  cigarettes,  not  even  a  bottle  of  whisky  in 
the  house." 

"I'm  surprised  at  you,  Phoebe  !"  he  said.  "Would 
you  have  a  nanny  whose  breath  smelled  of  licker? 
Get  away  with  you,  woman  I  Come  on,  let's  show  my 
stepchildren  their  new  house." 

They  stood  at  the  low  brown  door.  The  children 
saw  them  and  came  running  to  them. 

"Paul  I     Paul!     We've  found  the  bunnies!" 

"Paul !  Is  the  lady  bunny  futile?  Has  he  sat  on 
her  ?  Will  we  have  some  gollolloping  little  baby 
bunnies?" 

Paul  shooed  them  up  the  path. 

"That's  the  idea!"  he  said,  "but  I  don't  know 
whether  the  union  has  been  blessed  or  not.  They  keep 
their  babies  underground  for  a  bit,  you  know  I    There 
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is,  however,  a  futile  hen  up  here.  She's  sitting  on 
duck  eggs,  and  in  two  weeks  she  ought  to  hatch.  Come 
and  feed  her.  We  have  also  a  perfectly  futile  cat, 
and  she's  produced  three  kittens,  dash  her  eyes !  I 
would  have  drowned  two  of  them,"  he  told  Phoebe  in 
a  low  voice,  "but  I  took  the  little  devils  as  an  omen  I 
One  each,  kids  I" 


THE  END 
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